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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. . 
—@— 


Wintontensis is much mistakenin con- 
sidering the page of Minor Correspondence 
the least conspicuous part of our Magazine. 
We believe that the greater part of our 
readers turn to it even before they enter 
upon the more important communications 
of our Correspondents. 

J. H. W. begs to suggest to the Com- 
missioners of Records, ‘the publication of 
the Great Roll of the Pipe 5 Stephen ; but 
which Madox ascribes to so early a peridd 
as temp. HenryI. It would be of great 
value for the illustration of our early Baro- 
nages, and is much fuller in its details than 
the “ Liber Niger,” published by Hearne. 
A rough copy of it exists amongst Dug- 
dale’s and Dodsworth’s MSS. in the Bod- 
leian, but every antiquary must desire to see 
it in print. 

The Reviewer of the article to which 
Mr. Duke alludes refers that gentleman to 
Messrs. Lysons’s ‘ Bath’ for inscriptions, 
proving that that city was called Aqu Sulis, 
not Aque Solis; and as ‘to Tanaris, it is 
known that such was the Celtic name of Ju- 

iter, and that, as Oyster Hill and Caplar 
Hill, two Roman camps in Heretordshire, are 

lainly derived from Ostorius Scapula, who 
Fought against Caractacus, there is no inhe- 
rent absurdity in the derivation of names 
from very remote origins; nor can there 
be any in the case in question,—especially 
if there be no historical proof of a chapel 
or other circumstance, which might occa- 
sion the place to be called St. Anne’s Hill. 
Etymology can prove nothing a priori ; it is 
only a collateral aid of history. 

ORACENSIS writes : ** It will doubtless 
be remembered by those versed in Saxon 
antiquities, that Cerdick, subsequently King 
of Wessex, who entered England in 495, 
took possession of the Isle of Wight, the 
Government of which he gave to his two 
nephews Stuff and Whitgar. Upon the 
death of the former, his brother assumed 
the title of King. He (Whitgar) is said 
to have been the direct ancestor of Oslac, 
cup-bearer to King Athelwolph, who mar- 
ried Oslac’s daughter Osberga, and by her 
was father of Alfred the Great. The con- 
necting links between Oslac and Whitgar 
are what I have long been very anxious to 
obtain.” 

D. A. Y. says, “* Mr. Nicolas is entigled 
to credit for his anxiety in acknowledging 
(Part i. p. 202) and correcting the error 
which he had fallen into in his ‘* Synopsi 
of the Peerage,” respecting the descent of 
the Barony or rather Baronies of Burghersh, 
which, as he truly says, may prove of more 
than ordinary importance, in case of any 
elaim to be hereafter made for those, or 
either of those, titles of honour. His cor- 


tection ‘seemis to stand upon very sure 
ground; but he is under another error in 
supposing that every previous writer had 
made the same mistake as he has done. If 
he will refer to Blore’s History of Rutland- 
shire, part i. p. 204, he will find a pedigree, 
in all respects the same as the one which he 
has sent to you as a new discovery ; by ull 
respects 1 mean in all main points; for 
Blore calls Bartholomew the second son of 
Robert de Burghersh, in which he is pro- 
bably mistaken. There are, however, some 
difficulties in Blore’s pedigtee, which I can- 
not clear up. He gives Stephen, Bartho- 
lomew, and Henry, two other brothersy Ro- 
bert and John, which I cannot reconcile 
with the age of Bartholomew at the death 
of his brother Henry, and with the death of 
his father Robert, Mr. Nicolas may per- 
haps be able to throw some light upon this 
point.” 

The same Correspondent observes, ‘I 
find that your Correspondent E. W—e, is 
not satisfied with my observations respect- 
ing the Tateshall pedigree (p. 194), which 
he states to be evidently impossible: Upon 
his supposition, that the father of Joan de 
Driby and Isabella de Orreby died in 1249, 
my pedigree cannot be correct; but, ac- 
cording to my account, Rob’tus de Tates~ 
hall, avus Robti de T. who died s. p. 34 
E. I. was the brother of Joan and Isabella. 
My correction of the pedigree rests not 
upon my own opinion, but upon the Es- 
po Rolls, which, upon the supposition of 
my copy being correct, and of this I have 
no reason to doubt, must be entitled to cre- 
dit; and I trust that upon this explanation, 
E. W—e will form a better opinion of the 
correctiou I proposed.—Your Correspond- 
ent also wishes for my authority respecting 
the Kemp pedigree; this I readily give. 
The portion of the pedigree of that family 
which I forwarded to you was taken from 
a MS. collection of pedigrees of Norfolk fa- 
milies, collected by a Mr. Norris, which 
was in the possession of the late Sir John 
Fenn, and are now, as [ believe, in the 
hands of the Master of Downing-College, 
Cambridge, or of his elder brother, the Re. 
Hon. J. H. Frere.” 

J. L. C. remarks, ‘‘ The celebrated 
Church militant, George Walker, D.D. was 
not Bishop of Derry, as stated erroneously, 
p- 354.—The same Correspondent is re- 
ferred to Polwhele’s ‘* Traditions and Recol- 
lections,” p. 277, in support of our state- 
a respecting Sir Hardinge Giffard’s mo- 
ther. 

Much of the information requested by 
R, N. will be found in that useful work, the 
Ecclesiastical Directory. 

The letter of RicMonprensis is received. 
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CHRISTMAS FESTIVITIES IN HOLMSDALE, SURREY.* 


Mr. Ursan, Dee. 1. 
N my various sketches of local 
scenery, it is my object to adhere 
as closely as possible to faithfulness of 
description ; but I must claim the - 
vilege of an itinerant artist, in the free 
selection of such views as may best 
accord with my own taste, and appear 
the most advantageous for such illus- 
trations as Fancy may suggest. These 
illustrations may arise from personal 
impressions, and from the contempla- 
tion of historical facts, local tradition, 
or picturesque beauty, in the varied 
landscape of Nature. It is my design 
to enliven the dry details of antiquity 
by sprinkling flowers upon the ancient 
records, not to diminish but rather to 
increase their attraction, in the estima- 
tion of readers who are not attached to 
antiquarian subjects. With my de- 
scriptions of scenery I shall from time 
to time endeavour to describe the exist- 
ing customs and superstitions; and [ 
will now yield to the claims of the 
present festive season by giving my re- 
collections of Christmas in Holmsdale. 
Through all the various classes of 
society, from the princely palace to 
the humble cottage, this is the great 
anniversary of enjoyment—the season 
of universal communion with all the 
best feelings of the heart :—Benevo- 
lence, Friendship, and Love, are the 
iding household deities ; and under 
their delightful influence the social 
virtues are ever active in the promo- 
tion of domestic happiness. The fa- 
mily circle is prepared for unusual joy, 
ebiamunicared by the welcome visits 
of parents and children, long separated 
by the claims of worldly duty, and now 
meeting together under the same roof, 
at the same table, and by the same 
fireside, reviving all the sweet remem- 
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brances of past days, and renewing all 
the personal blessings of natural affec- 
tion. In a season when scenes like 
these are in almost every dwelling in 
the country, the visiting friend or 
stranger must become a participator in 
the general festivity. here the do- 
mestic party is assembled round the 
brightly-glowing fire, cheered by the 
smiles of age, and the innocent merri- 
ment of childhood and youth ; where 
the glass of social comfort, the sound 
of music, the attractive tale, the livel 
dance, or the melodious song, are all 
enjoyed in conscious freedom—while 
care and sorrow are banished from the 
mind—how can the heart be other- 
wise than happy? 

About a week before Christmas- 
Day it is the annual custom of the na- 
tive minstrels in Holmsdale to sere- 
nade the inhabitants every morning at 
an early hour: then many a delusive 
dream 1s broken by “ the concord of 
sweet sounds.” The instrumental har- 
monists are welcomed from house to 
house, and hailed as the harbingers of 
joyous hours to come. 1 remember 
with what regularity, in the days of 
my youth, at this propitious period of 
the year, “‘duly as morning rose,” the 
rousing music of the waits burst through 
the whistling of the wintry wind and 
startled me from the pillow—at once 
dissipating the gloom of darkness, re- 
calling the soul from visionary wander- 
ings, and awakening the animal spirits 
to an active sense of earthly existence. 
How can I forget such mornings as 
these! When T pence through the 
chamber window externally beautified 
by the glittering frost-work, there stood 
the venerable figure of Richard Dove, 
an established musician of the neigh- 
bourhood, fiddling with all his might, 
his head and foot beating time, while 
every string exulted aloud in ‘* The 
Downfall of Paris,” and every note 
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tingled in the ear, crying shame to the 
drowsy sleeper! I may well remem- 
ber thee, Richard Dove! In the sea- 
son of dancing, when thy lapstone and 
thy last were-indulged with their an- 
nual repose, and thy musical powers 
were in universal request, how pa- 
a= would’st thou sit, for hours af- 
ter Nature had warned thee to rest, 
with thine elbow instinctively moving 
to the fiddle-bow even after sleep had 
settled upon thy weary eyelids—for 
thou wert submissive to the voice of 
merriment, and willing to answer the 
call of beauty and of youth ever eager 
in the pursuit of Christmas pleasure ! 
—Richard Dove, how well did the 
mildness of thy temper accord with thy 
name! If thou art alive, thou art 
doubtless still engaged in the service of 
earthly harmony; but if thy once- 
lively strains be now hushed in eternal 
silence, and thy venerable head at 
length resting in the grave, thou wilt 
long be remembered in the Christmas 
revels of Holmsdale ! 

In the morning of Christmas Day, 
it is customary to rise at an early hour, 
and kindle the powerful fire by which 
the sirloin and the plum-pudding are 
to be prepared for the festive circle— 
and then may be seen the windows, 
the mantel-pieces, and the well-ar- 
ranged kitchen shelves, clothed in the 

reen holly with its scarlet berry, while 
in the hall of the hospitable mansion, 
in the farm house, and even in the 
humble labourer's cottage, the mystic 
mistletoe has its share of attraction— 
frequently being suspended from the 
ceiling, m a large cluster of boughs 
rich im green leaves and white berries 
—the mirth-exciting challenger of 
outh, and the test of maiden coyness. 

very kiss beneath it is entitled to the 
forfeiture of a berry fresh plucked from 
the bough ; and it sometimes happens 
that ere the Christmas holidays are 
over the branches and the leaves are 
all that can be seen of the mistletoe! 

Within the happy dwellings of 
Holmsdale, the entertainments and the 
sports of Christmas are so similar to 
those which are the most prevalent in 
every part of the kingdom, that Ideem 
it altogether unnecessary to give a mi- 
nute description of them. ‘They are 
visited by the provincial vocalist with 
songs adapted to the occasion—not al- 
ways indeed with voices adapted to 
music—but if there happen to be de- 
fective melody, the fault-is imputed to 
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nature, the will-is readily taken for the 
deed, and the offering is well received 
when every heart is attuned to joy. 
The cake and the nut-brown ale, the 
toast and the rich elder wine, are freely 
dispensed to every visitor, and the usual 
distinctions of rank are in a great de- 
gree forgotten amid the general hila- 
rity of the season. It is the holiday 
of every class, and mirth and good- 
fellowship reign without controul. Of 
these delightful scenes I have often 
been a witness, and although I ma 
never personally enjoy them again, 1 
still treasure them in my memory. 
There may be some in my favourite 
dale who may peruse this little sketch, 
and feel pleasure in recalling the happy 
winter hours I have passed in their so- 
ciety :—by them I would be long re- 
membered ; and, as a memorial of re- 
trospective enjoyments, I present them 
with 
A SONG FOR CHRISTMAS, 


Christmas comes but once a year, 
Old wrinkled care to bury— 

May Friendship banish Sorrow's tear, 
And every heart be merry ! 


Christmas comes but once a 
May no distress annoy us ! 

Untried by Fortune’s frown severe, 
May every mind be joyous! 

Christmas comes but once a year, 
The social hours beguiling— 

Let harmony and love appear, 
And every face be smiling ! 

Christmas comes but once a year, 
Crown’d with the scarlet berry— 

May Friendship banish Sorrow’s tear, 
And every heart be merry ! 


ear—— 


Gentle or ungentle reader! didst 
thou ever know a seqnestered English 
valley destitute of legendary lore? 
Holmsdale is not without an ample 
share :—the loveliest scenes are visited 
by the ancient tribes of the fairy and 
the spectre, and for centuries have they 
** play'd fantastic tricks” in this sylvan 
dale. As the long evenings of the 
present season are usually productive 
of varied converse, and frequently such 
as gives rise not only to the loud laugh 
of glee, but to the introduction of nar- 
ratives calculated to excite amazement, 
or to affect the deepest sensibilities of 
the heart, I will contribute to the ge- 
neral store by the following romantic 
tale; but I cannot undertake to vouch 
for the accuracy of the story in all its 
details. Oral tradition, as it has de- 
scended from age to age, is my only 
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authority; and I have diligently sought 
in vain for any historical tty i 
ing, however, been personally ac- 
uainted with the spot for more than 
thirty years, and having often heard 
the outline of the narrative, and the 
most striking of the incidents, related 
“with fear and. trembling,” by the 
oldest and most stedfast believers among 
the natives, I will faithfully repeat what 
has been related to me. 

The road from Reigate to Dorking 
leads through a lonely lane, of consi- 
derable length, into the village of 
Buckland. In the most obscure part 
of this lane a little stream of beauti- 
fully clear water crosses the way. By 
the side of this very stream laid a large 
stone for I know not how many years 
—perhaps for centuries. That mys- 
terious stone and the little stream will 
form the foundation of our wondrous 
tale. ‘*Once on a time,” a lovely 
at girl, whose father was a sub- 
stantial yeoman in the neighbourhood, 
was wooed and won by the subtle arts 
of the opulent owner of the manor 
house of Buckland. In the silence of 
evening the lane was their accustomed 
walk—the scene of her devoted love 
and of his deceitful vows. Here he 
swore eternal fidelity; and the gentle 
unsuspecting maid heard his earnest 

rotestations with all the confiding af- 
fection of the female heart in its na- 
tive simplicity, and confessed the power 
of his eloquence while her soul was 
absorbed in tenderness. At such a 
moment as this, how often has the 

uileless mind of youth been led astray 
from the path of virtue! It was now 
that for the first time the wily seducer 
cautiously communicated to the 

man’s daughter the real nature of his 
designs. The lovely Moon was the 
witness of his perfidy and of her dis- 
tress. She heard the avowal in tre- 
mulous silence—but her deadly pale- 
ness, and her expressive look of min- 
gled reproach and terror—while still 
on her fair countenance the lineaments 
of tenderness lingered—created alarm 
even in the mind of the villain; and 
he hastily endeavoured to recal the fa- 
tal declaration: but it was too late— 
the stricken deer was already too deeply 
wounded—she sprang from his agi- 
tated grasp, and with a sigh of agony 
her pure spirit escaped—she fell dead 
at his feet! —When the wretch beheld 
the work of his iniquity, he was seized 
with distraction—and, drawing a dag- 
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t from his bosom, he plunged it into 
Ris own false heart, and lay stretched 
by the side of the lovely blossom he 
had so basely destroyed. On the mor- 
row the traveller through the lane 
passed over a beautiful little stream, 
the emblem of innocence—and saw a 
dark stone, the appropriate symbol of 
hardened wickedness, with drops of 
blood trickling from its heart into the 
bosom of that pure limpid stream !— 
From that day the little stream has 
lived in its untainted purity, and the 
stone has still continued its sacrifice of 
Ohi legend h h I 

This nd has, perhaps naturally, 
raised a Gol 8 = AL the pan 
hour of midnight a terrific object has 
been seen lingering about the spot. 
He first took his station upon the 
bleeding stone; but from this appa- 
rently rightful possession he was oust- 
ed, some years ago, by the father of 
the present lord of the manor (by the 
bye a relative of mine by marriage, 
but he does not inherit the heart of 
any wicked ancestor), who removed 
the mysterious stone to his own pre- 
mises, to satisfy the timid minds of 
his neighbours. The stone, however, 
still continued to bleed, and I believe 
it oozes forth its crimson drops even to 
the present day. Its removal did not 
remove or intimidate the spectre. He 
has since visited the lane, and the ad- 
joining meadow, through which is a 
footpath to the — Connected 
with this alarming midnight visitor, I 
remember a circumstance related to 
me by those who were actually ac- 
quainted with the facts, and with the 

rson to whom they refer. An inha- 

itant of Buckland, who had attended 
Reigate Market and become exceed- 
ingly intoxicated, was joked by a com- 
panion upon the subject of “* Buckland 
Shag,” (the name by which the gob- 
lin is familiarly called—as he has gene- 
rally appeared in the shape of a four- 
footed beast with a shaggy coat— 
whereupon, being pot-valiant, he Jai 
a wager that if Shag appeared in his 
path that night he would fight him 
with his trusty hawthorn. With this 
promise he set forth, and arrived at 
the hour of midnight in the meadow. 
The spectre stood in his path—iu his 
thoughtless fit of drunkenness he rais- 
ed his stick and struck with all his 
strength ; but it made no impression— 
nor did the goblin move. The stick 
fell as upon a blanket (s0 the man de- 
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scribed it), and he instantly became 
sober, while a cold tremor ran through 
every nerve of his athletic frame. He 
hurried on, and the spectre followed ! 
He hastened to the of the meadow, 
and passed’ over a stile—the spectre 
followed at his heels! He had Me 
two fields to cross, and he went quickly 
forward —still the mysterious being 
followed! At length he arrived at his 
own door—then, and not till then, the 
spectre vanished, and the poor affright- 
ed man fell in a state of complete ex- 
haustion upon the threshold of his cct- 
tage. He was carried to his bed, and 
from that bed he never rose again—he 
died in a week! Such is the account 
related to me as perfectly correct. I 
have seen the cottage, and frequently 
heard the tale from persons whose ve- 
tacity | have no reason to doubt. It 
is by no means unreasonable to be- 
lieve that an affrighit of a nature, 

werfully operating upon the imagi- 
Olen; might pore Bra prot fatal ef- 
fects. 

Those who have wandered thro 
the thousand tales of ghosts and hob- 
goblins will recollect that horses are 
endowed with a wonderful quickness 
of sight‘on these mysterious occasions, 
and that, when their visionary powers 
are attracted by supernatural appear- 
ances, they instantly lose their cou- 
tage, their muscular strength, and all 
the energies of their noble nature. 
About twenty-six years ago (I was 
then living near the spot), a team of 
four horses had been from Reigate to 
Dorking with a load of corn. They 
were returning in the night, and about 
midnight were passing through Buck- 
land-lane with the empty waggon. 
When they came to the bleeding- 
stone and the — stream, coe. hee 
denly stopped. e waggoners cheer- 
ed, and a oe d, and om put their 
shoulders to the wheel,” in vain—no- 
thing could prevail upon the horses to 
draw the empty waggon over the 
stream, although its width was not 
more than two feet, and its depth 
would not even reach their fetlocks’! 
They stood trembling in every limb, 
and perspiring from every pore, with 
evident fear and agony. What 
saw was never correctly ascertamed, 
but it was easy for their biped compa- 
nions to guess“ it stood to reason,” 
they said, that they must have seen 
something; and who that knows any- 
thing of ** haunted streams,” can ques- 
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tion the fact? The horses were taken 
egy the vehicle, ned a hours’ de- 
ay, and were at length persuaded to 
walk home without i When the 
next morning’s Sun had glistened upon 
the little stream, and the night-spell 
had thus been broken, one horse drew 
away with ease the waggon that four 
were unable to move in the preceding 
night. Who can doubt the rof 
the midnight spectre! W. Hersgg. 


—o— 
Mr. Ursan, Peterborough, Oct. 15. 
Saar Abbey of Medeshamstede, 
afterwards Burgh St. Peter, 
was one of the numerous ecclesiasti- 
cal foundations scattered over the wide 
extent of Fen land, which served as 
a natural barrier between the king- 
doms of East Anglia and Mercia. 
Many and bitter have been the sar- 
casms aimed at the monastic orders 
for their prudent choice of a residence; 
and, in the few instances where they 
were allowed an option, they cer- 
tainly made their selection with judg- 
ment. But in most cases the converse 
of the proposition will hold good. Un- 
der their judicious management the 
marsh and the moor were clianged 
into fertile fields, and the barren hills, 
covered with the shadow of their ab- 
beys and cathedrals, were-soon crowd- 
ed with an industrious population. 
They were resident landlords, and 
among their peaceful tenantry the pro- 
mised blessings of Messiah’s kingdom 
were in a great measure realized. 
** They shall beat their swords into 
plough-shares, and their spears into 
pruning-hooks, neither shall they learn 
war any more.” Among Christian ad- 
versaries their demesnes formed a surer 
barrier than the strongest fortresses ; 
and while slaughter and destruction 
were raging around them, the disciples 
of St. Benedict were permitted to pro- 
secute their useful labours almost with- 
out interruption. 

From the Scriptorium of Peterbo- 
rough ‘we have derived one among the 
most valuable and authentic of our an- 
cient records, the Saxon. Chronicle. 
Of these monkish annals it is ob- 
served by a modern critic,* that, ex- 
cepting the notice of certain fiery 
dragons, and the apparition of hunts- 
men in the woods between Peterbo- 
rough and Stamford, ** the work does 
not contain a single statement, which 


* Quarterly Review, 1826. 
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ean be considered as improbable or 
fictitious, or as subjecting the writers 
to the charge of credulity or inven- 
tion.” I cannot see any thing either 
incredible, or marvellous in the 
sages to which the critic refers. 
The account of the swarthy hunters, 
with black horses and hounds, though 
it has served as a foundation for many 
a tale of mystery, is, in the original, a 
simple narrative of events by no means 
extraordinary; and as for the flying 
dragons, the difficulty will vanish like 
an ignis fatuus. If we consider for a 
moment the state of the country at 
that period, covered almost entirely 
with forests and quagmires, we may 
readily believe that the atmosphere 
was loaded with inflammable vapours, 
which, to the imagination of the alarm- 
ed and belated traveller might assume 
the most appalling shapes.t It is ex- 
pressly recorded that these aerial ap- 
rances were accompanied by im- 
mense sheets of light; and elsewhere, 
the aurora borealis and other strik- 
ing phenomena are described with the 
utmost truth and simplicity. 
Peterborough contains many monu- 
ments of our English forefathers and 
their characteristic architecture. The 
chancel of the Cathedral, with its mass 
illars and semicircular termination, af- 
Lice of the most perfect specimens 
of the Anglo-Saxon churches before 
the introduction of ailes and transepts. 
These were added by subsequent build- 
ers, and, apparently, without disturbing 
the ae foundations, as laid in the 
10theentury. The screens, and all the 
wood-work of the choir, are modern, 
and, though in good repair, are un- 
worthy of the magnificent structure to 
which they belong. These incon- 
gtuities are to he iinmediately removed, 
and. Mr. Edward Blore, the eminent 
architect of London, has been engaged 
to furnish designs} of a more appro- 
priate character for the interior deco- 
rations of the chancel, 
The service is performed in a most 
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mpressive manner. Yesterday, the 
pe Sunday I have spent in the city, 
the Bishop and the Dean were both 
at the Cathedral, and both assisted in 
the Communion Service. The sermon 
was preached by the Prebendary in 
waiting. A full and efficient choir 
were in attehdance, and the hymns 
and anthems. were well sung; bet I 
thought the chanting somewhat hur- 
ried and indistinct. Indeed this branch 
of our ancient Church music, the an- 
tiphonal chanting, is sadly neglected 
in most choirs; it is usually per- 
formed in a very slovenly manner, and 
in consequence, it is neither under- 
stood nor appreciated by the congre- 
gation. As i shall probably revert to 
this subject on a future occasion,§ I 
will not enlarge upon it at present. 
There was no offertory, and no 
prayer for the charch militant. I am 
not aware by what authority this part 
of the Ante-Communion Service is 
now so commonly omitted on Sun- 
days, though retained on other festi- 
<a The words of the Rubric are 
explicit on this point. ‘* Upon the 
Sundays and other holy-days, if there 
be no Communion, shall be said all 
that is appointed at the Communion, 
until the end of the general prayer for 
the whole state of Christ’s Church 
militant in earth.” In the Established 
Church of Ireland, I understand the 
ancient custom is still continued. 
Yours, &c. M. H. 


—@— 
LITERARY ANNUALS. 


ie our last Number we gave a brief 
history of the rise, progress, and 
character, of all that had then appear- 
ed of this delightful class of publica- 
tions. They passed in review before 
us, like a bright assemblage of stars, 
companions in loveliness, yet in their 
distinct degrees of light. In the dis- 
tance, however, we saw the approach 
of one, superlatively beautiful in pro- 
mise, whose appearance in the fulness 








t The legion of devils, who were expelled by St. Guthlac from the swamps surrounding 
the Abbey of Croyland, had probably their origin from the same cause. 


} The estimated expense will exceed 5000/.; and the Dean and Chapter, having expended 
a large sum in substantial repairs, published an address to the inhabitants of the city and 
diocese of Peterborough, soliciting their contributions to the more ornamental parts of 
their desi sum required was raised in @ few weeks, inclading 500/. from Earl 


Fitzwilliam, and 20501. from the Dean and C 


to their former subscription. 
§ See our.Supplement. 


hapter collectively and individually, in addition 
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of its attractions was anticipated with 
impatience by the admirers of literary 
and graphic splendour. 

The beauty of the season has at 
length appeared, and the most favour- 
able anticipations of the public are 
amply gratified. In its literary contri- 
butions The Keepsake is perhaps equal, 
though not superior, to any of its ele- 

ant predecessors or contemporaries ; 
= most assuredly, this brilliant 
Christmas visitor is transcendent in its 
graphic illustrations. They are indeed 
extremely beautiful; and who can 
wonder at this, when the greater part 
of them are from the eminent graver 
of Mr. Charles Heath, and the whole 
under his immediate superintendence? 
Every specimen from his hand is re- 
plete with the exquisite touches of his 
masterly style ; and there is not one of 
the whole collection which is unwor- 
thy of preservation in the choicest port- 
folio of taste. 


The number of engravings in the - 


Volume is eighteen. From these it is 
not easy to select any portion as supe- 
rior to the remainder—this superiority, 
if there be any, where all is perfect 
beauty, must depend either upon the 
subject or the fancy of the selector. 
The Frontispiece of the work (enti- 
tled Sev1na), engraved by Heath, from 
a lovely portrait by Sir Thos. Law- 
rence, is a graceful specimen—the 
eweetest expression beaming in every 
feature. The vignette title, by the 
same artist, from an elegant drawing 
by H. Corbould, consists of three fi- 
gures surrounded by glory,—Minerva 
residing over Painting and Literature. 
LORENCE, by Goodall, from a draw- 
ing by Turner, is a splendid perform- 
ance. The original picture must be 
a most magnificent production, from 
the advantage of expansive canvass. 
On this engraving the eye rests with 
wonder at the astonishing breadth of 
view brought into so small a space. 

It is worthy of remark that, al- 
though the compositions contributed 
to the pages of “ The Keepsake” 
would not discredit the most popular 
authors of the day, not one of them is 
distinguished by the name of the wri- 
ter. e doubt the policy of this 


lan :—*‘ there is magic in a name ;” 
if it be well known it has the attrac- 
tion of old acquaintance ; if it be new, 
it awakens curiosity. There is some 
meaning in the observation that ‘ one 
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is ashamed to praise one knows not 
whom ;” and thus the just homa 
due to literary merit may be withheld 
by the mere whim of fancy, influenced 
by the capricious custom of the world, 
The Christmas Box has also just ap- 
peared, and is entitled to special no- 
tice, it being the first attempt to in- 
troduce a work of this tasteful charac- 
ter as an annual present for children. It 
is in good hands, being under the edi- 
torial superintendence of T. C. Cro- 
ker, esq. F.S.A. the author of “ Fairy 
Legends of the South of Ireland,” who 
is doubtless exceedingly well qualified 
for the pleasing task of preparing a rich 
treat for the most interesting portion 
of the community. The Volume is 
highly attractive, and admirably adapt- 
ed to the intended purpose. The be. 
tle bright-eyed masters and misses are 
honoured by the contributions of such 
authors as Sir Walter Scott, Lady 
Charlotte Bury, Mr. Lockhart, Mr. 
T. Hook, and several others who 
stand high in the modern school of 
Literature. This is in itself an attrac- 
tion of no trifling nature, and the work 
is rendered doubly acceptable to the ju- 
venile readers by a numerous display of 
fanciful and clever wood-engravings, 
illustrative of the various subjects. The 
laudable undertaking deserves every 
possible encouragement. It may be 
the means of exciting the most useful 
emulation among the tiny people who 
look forward to the return of the plum- 
——;, season with unspeakable de- 
ight. Every diligent little student 
will annually anticipate the gift of 
**The Christmas Box,” as the due 
reward of advancement in the path of 
learning,—and this anticipation v “ 
assuredly create a desire to excel 
the acquirement of intellectual know- 
ledge. Thus this unassuming Volume, 
however humble it may appear in com- 
parison with its splendid predecessors, 
may actually lay the foundation of a 
very extensive national benefit. 
he Winter's Wreath consists chiefly 
of a collection of pious songs, and il- 
lustrations of passages of Scripture; 
among which we were somewhat sul- 
rised at finding an Essay on Political 
conomy. But as it is designed for 
the religious instruction of youth, and 
for the sake of the Charities which will 
be benefited by its sale, we hope that 
the ‘* Winter's Wreath” will meet 
with patronage and support. W.H. 
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Mr. Ursaky; ‘Nov. 29. ° 
I HAVE “great- pleasure’ in ‘being’ 
able’ to“ present’ you with a draw- 
ing, made by’ Mr. Eldridge, (whose’ 
Views in ‘South Wales you have no- 
ticed with deserved commendation) of 
three ancient Cups, in the shape of 
tankards, and which, from the circum- 
stance of being divided into portions 
by } or pins in -the inside, are’ 
denominated Peg-tankards.’ They are 
now in the possession of Mr. Silvester 
of Great Queen-street,’ Westminster, 
who purchased them from a gentle- 
man who, had procured: them ‘in Ger- 
many. ben | are of maple.wood, richt 
and not badly'carved, and are all ‘of dif- 
ferent si%es. ‘The largest, including the 
feet, stands 84 inches high, and the 
diameter of the lid from the knob is 
64, aud in the inside is 6 inches deep, 
with a diaméter of the same dimen- 
sions. The second in size, stands 7 
inches high,-and the diameter of the 
lid is 6% inches. ‘The cup or cavit 
for the liquid is’ 44‘ inches deep, wit 
diameter of 53. ‘The tliird is very 
small, being but externally 6 inches 
in height, and the: diameter of the 
lid 5 inches: the cup is “4° inches 
deep, and the same in diameter. Upon 
comparing. these cups with the Glas- 
tonbury one engraved in the Arche- 
ologia, vol. x1. page 411, and with 
the short notices which previous an- 
tiquaries have given us of this species’ 
of curiosities, 1 find them prove that 
Peg-tankards were not all of one size, 
or divided'by a certain number of pegs, 
or each division confined to ‘a: half- 
pint measure! Dr. Pegge, in his ‘* Ano- 
nymiana,” says, that in’ 1768- there 
were several of these tankards in Der- 
byshire, though he had seen’ but one ; 
and that * they had usually a row of 
eight pins one above another, from, 
top to bottom: they hold two quarts; 
so that a 4 pint: Winchester measure’ 
was between: each pin.” The Glas-' 
tonbury one, according to Dr. Mil- 
ner’s account in 1793, and ‘Mr. War- 
ner’s subsequent’ one of 1826, in ‘his 
“History of the Abbey of Glaston,” 
p. Ixxiv. accorded with Pegge’s de- 
scription of them, holding two quarts, 
and having had originally eight pegs, 
though, at present, only the four top 
ones remain. The three cups now 
engraved, are all different ; the largest, 
having only six: pegs, though holding 
full two quarts; the nextin size, con-' 
Gent. Mac. December, 1827. 
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taining three. pints, has fowr pegs; 
while ‘the least,’ measuring a pint and 
a half, “is the ‘only one which is accu- 
ratély divided’ into half-pints, having 


three 4 

“a iit now proceed to describe the 
various ornamental decorations of Mr. 
Silvester’s three tankards.. The largest 
stands on feet formed bya species of fruit 
with which I'am: unacquainted, and 
the knob on the top of the handle used 
for the purpose of-raising the lid is of 
a similar kind. On the lid is. carved 
the figure of our Saviour sitting on 
the clouds, with the nimbus, and hold- 
ing in his left hand a globe surmount- 
éd by the cross, to which he attracts 
dur attention with the forefinger of his 
right. Over the head is a onal circular 
arch, on which ‘is inscribed in capi- 
tals, ** satvaTor.” ~ This subject is 
immediately surrounded by a circular’ 
wreath ; between: it and another of’ 
oak leaves, which constitutes the base 
of the lid, are bosses, birds on- sprigs, 
foliage, fruit, &c. alternately dispdsed.’ 
On raising the lid by means of: the 
knob before noticed, I perceived that 
the ‘interior of it was also’ carved,’ 
—a circumstance not observable in 
either of the others. The subject here 
is St. John, who is sitting on the 
clouds, and has a outhfal counte- 
nance, beardless, with hair flowing 
over his shoulders. In his left hand: 
he holds an open book, and in‘his’ 
right'a pen. On his'right is a plant 
with a flower-bud, and on his left an 
eagle on a sprig. His name, ‘‘s. 10- 
HANNES,” is similarly-placed with the 
last subject. The whole’ is within a 
fine border. On the body of the cup 
are the other three Evangelists, en- 
closed in- oval compartments, formed 
by wreaths composed of half pines 
united ‘together, and alternately, at re- 
gular distances, broken. by black rings 
and bosses: of flowers. St. Matthew 
is depicted sitting ona: curule chair, 
holding in his right hand a pen, and 
resting his left‘upon an open book, 
while approaching him on the left is 
an protie 5 riding upon the clouds. Ar 
the back of the saint is a plant with a 
flower-bud ; and over his head is’ in- 
scribed, similarly to the others, his 
name ‘‘ s. MATTHEUS.”- Between this 
compartment and the handle is a hand 
holding a pine apple, and in the re- 
cess under the handle is an ornament 
composed of pines, melons, &c. Be- 
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tween the other oval compartments oc- 
cur bunches of fruit between angels 
on clouds with trumpets. ‘“s. MAR- 
cus,” sitting at a low table, covered 
with a fringed cloth, appears inditing 
his gospel, and supporting his head— 
with ample beard and flowing hair— 
by his left hand, which rests on the ta- 
bk . He is accompanied on one side 
by the lion, which has one foot on the 
table near the circular ink-stand ; and 
on the other by a lily. The other 
Evangelist, sitting at a small low table 
with globular feet, holds in his left 
hand a closed book, and in his right 
a pen, which he is about to return 
into the inkstand. Qn his left is the 
head and neck of an ox, and on the 
right a flower. The name, “ss. Lu- 
cas,” is similarly placed with the 
other, and the ornament on the span- 
drils near to the handle resemble those 
on the opposite side. Round the base 
of the tankard is a wreath of oak leaves. 

No. ¢. I consider to be of more an- 
cient execution than either of the 
others, from the comparative rude- 
ness of the carving, and the charac- 
ter of its ornaments. It stands upon 
feet of compressed pines. The handle 
is finished at the base by a cherub’s 
head; and the knob, or lid-elevator, 
is a pine attached to the lid by a 
brass pin (a subsequent addition) ; 
and the face is ornamented by an owl 
on a perch, the head of which, from 
the simplicity of execution, more 
closely resembles that of a cat. The 
body of the tankard is divided into 
seven compartments, three large and 
four small, ranged alternately. They 
are separated by tall slender convoluted 
columns, from which spring depress- 
ed and semicircular arches. The com- 
partment under the handle contains the 
figure of Aaron with the incense pot. 
In the next appears Rebecca offering 
water to Isaac at the well, the water 
of which flows from two lion's heads. 
On the left are two palm-trees, with 
two camels held by an attendant, and 
at the foot of the trees is a female sit- 
ting with a covered cup in her hand. 
The third division coutains a figure of 
Moses with a piked beard (as have 
niany of the figures), long flowing hair, 
and open robe. He ‘is in the attitude 
of exhortation, and has round ‘his loins 
the cordon. The subject carved in the 
next compartment is Moses striking 
the rock, the water of which is caught 
in a pitcher by a man, and ina litth 
dish by a feinale; while a third, re- 


clined upon the ground, appears anxi- 
ous to obtain what he can with his 
mouth, ‘There are six figures in this 
group, and the patriarch is attired in 
a long flowing robe, with a girdle 
round his loins, and a pouch suspend- 
ed on the right side. His head is deco- 
rated with a pair of unsightly horns. 
We are then presented with the effigy 
of the nalet Kien of Israel with his 
harp and crown; and following that 
we have the Offering of the Wise Men. 
In this the infant Jesus, held by the 
Virgin, dips his right hand into one of 
the ve:sels which are being presented. 
In the left is a church of three roofs, 
with a tower having two semicircular 
arches in its base, and surmounted by 
a pyramid. Similar churches to this 
occur in the sculptured representations 
of the latter part of the medizeval zra. 
The rim of the lid is richly carved 
with foliage; and the centre contains 
the passion of Christ, surrounded by 
the twelve apostles with their emblems. 

The other tankard does not appear 
to have been connected with any reli- 
gious institution, the ornaments being 
entirely of a different character to ci- 
ther of the former. It rests on three 
elongated lions (in this respeet resew- 
bling the Glastonbury one), and the 
base is ornamented with a border of 
semi-circular arches. Like the first 
described, it is divided inte only three 
compartments; each of which con- 
sists of a vase and tulips in full flower, 
under a semicircular arch springing 
from a low convoluted pillar with broad 
capital and base of three members each. 
Between the two arches rises a single 
flower. The lid is ornamented with a 
dentilated border, and in the centre, 
within a circular border, is a lion pas- 
sant; between this and the dentilated 
border is a range of the vine plant. 
The interior is carved into plain circles 
one within another; and the lid is 
raised by means of a lion. 

Since writing the above, my kind 
and valued friend the Rev. Mr. Per- 
kins of Christ Church, Oxford, whose 
intimacy with the science of Archex- 
ology justly entitles him to esteem, has 
favoured me with a description of an- 
other of these cups, preserved in the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, and 
the gift of Sir Christopher Pegge. It 
was originally purchased by. Mr. 
Rhodes, at Yarmoath,. and) presented 
to Dr. Pegge, the grandfather of Sir 
Christopher. Mr. Gough . saw this 
cup, and requested an explavation of 
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the inscription (which he very inacca- 
rately copied), in the Geasionenia Ma- 
gazine, vol. xv. p.388. [tis made of 
maple wood, butsadly injured through 
the worm and decay. The excellent 
Keeper of the Museum, Mr. Duncan, 
io whom the University is most highly 
indebted: for reducing a disagreeable 
chaos into an agreeable order, and 
making a parcel of rubbish give place 
to works of real curiosity and interest, 
endeavoured to preserve it by a coat of 
varnish; but on trying to ascertain its 
capacity, we found it would not hold 
water. But each of the four divisions 
holding somewhat more than half a 
pint, 1 should consider the measure to 
be about 2§ pints. The pegs do not 
divide the measure into equal portions, 
for the eye can clearly perceive a dif- 
ference between them. It formerly 
stood on three feet, but these are now 
lost. 

The cup is of Danish manufacture, 
as may be inferred from the inscrip- 
tions, of which there are two; one 
encircling the lower part of the vessel ; 
the other surrounding a carving on the 
cover, in bold relief, representing the 
appearing of the three angels to Abra- 
ham. |The patriarch is kneeling on 
his right knee, with his left hand 
placed on his breast, and his whole 
deportment exhibits his acquiescence 
to the call of the first angel, who seems 
beckoning him to advance. The fi- 
gures in this subject are well disposed, 
and drawn ima manner superior to the 
genetality of carvings of this kind. 
The heads iu particular are not of that 
disproportioned size which is generally 
observed in old sculptures. The in- 
scription is im capitals, OC HERREN. 
#ABABADIS - ABRAHAM . IMAMRE . 
LVND DER . HANSAD. VID SIN. PAF. 
Lv.; meaning, Ek Dominus revelatus 
est Abrahamo in querceto Mamre cum 
sederet ad tenterium suum. On the 
outside of this inscription is a broad 
wreath of coarse foliage. The handle 
has no knob for raising the lid, and is in 
shape somewhat like that of the others. 
It is decorated with foliage, and the 
end of the scroll at bottom exhibits a 
head in the frout.—The carving on the 
body of the cup is not so well exe- 
cated ‘as that upon the top, and the 
different subjects are pot expressed in 
separate compartments, but as it were 
intermingled, which at first oceasion$s 
alittle difficulty in ascertaining to 
what story the several figures belong, 
The: first subject, to the right of the 
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handle, exhibits a King. seated on a 
throne, elevated by four steps, each of 
which is terminated by a lion, and 
two others sustain a canopy formed by 
a flat arch. In his right hand he 
holds a book open, and in his left a 
sceptre. Immediately beneath him is 
a figure crowned, and holding out 
her left hand. Below it, and forming 
part of the lower inscription which 
surrounds the cup in a single line, is 
K. SALLEMON,. STOL. It is a repre- 
sentation of the Queen of Sheba’s 
visit to Solomon. The next subject re- 
presents a man tearing asunder the jaws 
of a lion, and this inscription, sAM- 
SON.oc.LoveN. We next have an 
extremely rude tree, among the boughs 
of which Absalom is suspended by the 
entangling of his air, while his horse 
is represented running away, with a 
saddle with high bows. He is pierced 
through with the lance of Joab, who, 
notwithstanding the speed of his nag, 
is much too heavy for it. The saddle 
has a crapper, and Joab has a large 
cap on his head. The inscription is, 
ABSALON . Oc. 10AB. Over the figure 
of Joab, as that of Samson is over Ab- 
salom’s horse, is a King playing on his 
harp, DAVID . SAD1. e then have 
Jacob’s Dream. The figure nearest 
the left is our Saviour in the clouds, 
half-length, from which a ladder is 
placed very slanting, and on it are 
two angels, one ascending, and the 
other descending. At the foot of it 
Jacob lies asleep, and a cherub on 
each side appears watching over him. 
Round his waist is a girdle, and a 
pouch suspended in front, very like 
some seen in missals and on brasses of 
the time of Henry VI. The inscrip- 
tion beneath is 1acop. DRaM. The 
last of this series, and one of the most 
elaborate, is Abraham offering his son 
Isaac. The lad is kneeling on a regu- 
lar pile of wood, at the right, with his 
hands closed, as in the act of praying ; 
and Abraham, dressed in a gown gird- 
ed with a belt, and a pouch suspended 
to it, like that of Jacob, has raised a 
huge sword ready to strike, but the 
hilt.is stayed by the hand of an angel 
descending from above. Behind on 
the ground is an urn with two han- 
dies, and, a flame of fire, issuing from 
the. mouth of it, and beyond a ram 
caught by, his horns in a bush, as ill 
executed as.the tree before mentioned, 
The inscription, aBranHAM.. Beneath 
the inscriptions, which form, as before 
stated, a continuous line, is a band of 
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rude foliage.. Under the handle are 
two figures, much injured by fastenin 
the handle on. The first is a half- 
length figure, probably our Saviour, 
as a glory surrounds the head. The 
face is destroyed by the handle; and 
his left arm is upholding a naked fi- 
gure. There is no carved work in- 
side the lid, or on the bottom of the 
vessel, excepting a few concentric cir- 
cles.. The hair on all the heads of the 
figures is very abundant; some are 
bearded; but the delicacy of the work 
is much blunted. 

Dr. Milner contends, with much 
apparent truth, for the very high anti- 
quity of the Glastonbury tankard. He 
considers it of Saxon workmanship ; 
ig coeval with the law issued + 

ing Edgar, and suggested by St. 
Dunstan, to restrain excessive drink- 
ing, which ordered cups to be marked 
with pegs that the quantity might be 
limited. Although I cannot venture 
to claim for those now under consi- 
deration an age so venerable, the tan- 
kard No. 2, as I have before men- 
tioned, is I think the oldest. The 
circumstance of the apostles being ac- 
companied with emblems, and the 
style of carving, certainly proves it to 
have been executed much subsequent 
to the introduction of those distinc- 
tions, which I believe occurred in this 
country in the 11th century. The 
least of them may perhaps have some 
allusion to the Datch passion for 
flowers, and particularly ¢ulips. That 
nation, I have no doubt, made many 
of them. 

These tankards certainly prove that 
it was not in this country alone that 
such vessels with pegs were used. In- 
deed, 1 feel almost inclined to think 
that their use was general amongst the 
northern continental nations, and that 
they were introduced a the An- 
glo-Saxons, perhaps by Edgar, when 
the settlement of the Danes here had 
further stimulated their passion for 
drink. Instead of Edgar’s law having 
the desired effect, the contrary appears 
to have resulted, even as early as.1102, 
in which year the canons of Abp. An- 
selm forbade priests to go to drinking 
bouts, or to drink to pegs. They say, 
“*ut presbytert non eant ad polationes, 
nec ad pinnas bibant.” This.prohibi+ 
tion, doubtless, extended over the whole 
Catholic world, as well: on the/Conti- 
nent asin the Archbishop’s jurisdic- 
tion: it is therefore not very probable 
that many of these taakards would be 
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made for religious communities (not- 
withstanding the attachment of many 
of them to the full enjoyment of the 
good things of this world) subsequent 
to such prohibition. 

Dr. Pegge furnishes us with this 
account of the way in which the Peg- 
tankards contributed more to the en- 
couragement than prevention of hard- 
drinking. He says: 

“The first person that drank was to 
empty the taukard to the first peg or pin ; 
the second to the next pin, &c. by which 
the pins were so many measures to the com- 
potators, making them all drink alike, or 
the same quantity; and as the distance of 
the pins was such as to contain a large 
draught of liquor, the company would be 
very liable by this method to get drunk, 
especially when, if they drank short of the 
pin, or beyond it, they were obliged to drink 
again. 

Yours, &e. S. Tymms. 
Some SpecuLaTiIons ON LITERARY 
Pieasures.—No. VI, 
(Continued from p. 405.) 

i the classical ages of antiquity, 
Greece, as comported with her cha- 
racter as a free republic, was distin- 
guished by her speculative inquiries ; 
and the philosophy of morals and of 
life were, as well as poetry, the gene- 
ral and the favoured objects of pursuit. 
But the character of nations, as evinced 
by their predominant pursuits, is often 
governed, (as Montesquieu, followed 
and preceded by a host of other spe- 
culators, has observed,) by their com- 
parative latitudes and their peculiari- 
ties of climate, no less than by the 
litical and moral circumstances which 
mark the oy of their society.— 
Rome, (as the same Montesquieu, 
coupled with a host of other specula- 
tors, has afterwards subjoined;) was es- 
sentially governed by other views. As 
military glory was the great and crown- 
ing passion to which the emulant prin- 
ciple of her great and honourable citi- 
zens were taught to point, she rose the 
mistress among the nations. of the 
world by her arms and by her internal 
policy, and borrowed her speculative 
opinions from the most enlightened of 
her predecessors. ‘‘ Like a Tartar or 
a Seythian horde which had pitched 
on. a settlement,” says Professor Fer- 
guson, ‘* this nascent community was 
equal if not superior to every tribe in 
its neighbourhood ; and the oak which 
has covered the field with its shade, 
was once a feeble plant in the nursery, 
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and not to be distinguished from the 
weeds by which its early growth was 
restrained.” If for many ages she saw 
from her walls on every side the terri- 
tory of her enemies, the internal 
rowth of her literary character was, 
it may be said, equally slow. 

But the spirit of modern ages, and we 
will say of England in particular, has 
expanded with the growth of increas- 
ing philosophic light ;—it has been in- 
creasingly shed over the ranks of those 
who think and investigate that intense 
and pervading slasele of intellectual 
pleasure, which is invariably found to 
accompany a cultivated imagination. 
Men, in viewing the track of ground 
which was cleared by caniqety glance 
afterwards at the more enlightened 
progress of the moderns, which affords 
them increased light in exercising the 
province and the faculty of thought. 
“The same faculty of reason,” ob- 
serves Sir William Temple, ‘‘ which 
gives mankind the great advantage over 
the rest of the creation, seems to make 
the greatest default of human nature. 
“It is this,” says he, “furnishes us 
with such variety of passions, and con- 
sequently of wants and desires, that 
none other feel, and these followed by 
infinite designs and endless pursuits, 
and improved by that restlessness of 
thought which is common to most 
men, give him a condition of life suit- 
able to his birth.’—Iu the modern 
zxras of knowledge, likewise, a stronger 
bias of an intellectual nature is impart- 
ed to the minds of those who can think 
with vigour, and feel the stimulus of 
more than ordinary capacity. For, as 
the same author remarks, “the pur- 
suits of ambition, though not so gene- 
ral, are as endless as those of riches, 
aud as extravagant, since none ever 
yet thought he had “sine or empire 
enough ;—but the pleasures of imagi- 
nation are turned upon embellishin 
the scenes which environ and surroun 
us.” 

In the former part of the 17th cen- 
tarts as already intimated, if the reader 
will pardon the weakness of recurring 
to a favourite point, Shakspeare, Spen- 
ser,and Milton, opened new worlds in 
the regions of poetical thought and ima- 
gery. Thetwo last especially specaated 
upon men and things, ed abroad 
through nature with a power and dig- 
nity of mind which left their com- 
peers at a distance. The standard of 
thinking, and the range and play of 
imagination, the average product of 
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the same period, were, however, alike 
far below them. As also in our prose 
pear “¥ — Sir William Tem 
and Shaftes » both el t 
observers of pe caer» Bae ie the 
vigour of their style and the accuracy 
and closeness of their thinking, the 
writers about the Elizabethan periods 
on similar subjects. ‘The former, in- 
deed oe be said in his ‘* Miscella- 
nea,” and other writings, to have add- 
ed dignity and grace to those subjects 
in the leisure of his retirement, with 
which asa courtier and a statesman, 
and his consequent extensive acquaint- 
ance with mankind, he had been 
deeply conversant. Shaftesbury (how 
far he merits for his wisdom or his 
style the appellation of the English 
Plato, which has been given him, we 
will not here venture to pronounce) 
shewed a mind at once attached to 
the studies of philosophy and of taste ; 
a favourite topic of speculation,: his 
genius often breaks forth in a series 
of discursive pictures which the fair 
award of criticism has very long de- 
cided, notwithstanding all that can be 
said against him, to exhibit singalar 
beauties of style and sentiment, and 
eminently prove that in him was as- 
sociated, with a taste for the pursuits 
of philosophy, a high power of deli- 
neating its lessons. 

Upon a review, therefore, of the pro- 
gress of our literature, the often-receiv- 
ed hypothesis of the superiority of the 
early part of the 17th century to much 
later periods in our annals, certainly, 
if a comparison be instituted, will 
not appear. Some great minds in the 
course of half a century were gene- 
rated; but the brilliant galaxy on the 
side of the Muses and Polite Literature, 
which crowned the commencement 
and more early part of the 18th cen. 
tury (including of course Anne's reign), 
has by no means been equalled by any 
period of similar extent, since the re~ 
vival of letters.—If too we follow the 
march of time, and advance to the 
middie and latter periods of this last 
century, we see, still reviewing on the 
side of the Muses and the Belles Let- 
tres, ‘that the march of intellect is 
equally apparent. Before the days of 
—— Dryden” in the 17th, when 

aller and Cowley (in treating of 
these periods, we always of course ex- 
cept Shakspeare and Milton) were 
considered at the head of classical 
any red hen “‘ Hudibras,” as we learn 

rom Shaftesbury, was quoted in all 
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the courtly citcles,—not very much of 
energy or of thinking may be thought 
to have characterized the poetry of the 
period. But a century afterwards. or 
thereabouts, we have the elegant and 
graceful poems of Soame Jenyns, the 
classical polish of whose mind was 
considerably invigorated by a peculiar 
originality of thought,—the beautiful 
descriptive poetry of Thomas War- 
ton, amongst which we luxuriate 
exactly in that frame of mind and 
sentiment in which we wish to in- 
dulge, when a recluse to all besides, 
the individual leaves the more sober 
entities of life. to give rein to imagina- 
tion. Contemporary with the rich 
and varied muse of Warton (whose 
poem on the “ Pleasures of Melan- 
choly,” written in his 17th year, has 
been justly thought superior to any 
thing written at the same early age in 
our ,“bereraront fertile as it certainly is 
in examples of precosity of genius,) 
we have the. pathos, beauty, and sim- 
plicity of Goldsmith, combined with a 
strength and brilliance second to none 
in the language. A distinguished 
member of a galaxy of genius superior 
pemes to any which our history can 

st,—the associate of Burke *, John- 
son, and Reynolds, whose individual 
powers each in its varied path of ex- 
cellence, would alone have been suffi- 
cient to stamp distinction upon his 
age,—his gre eminence in éxer- 
cising at will unlimited power over 
the human mind, has been long ac- 
knowledged by the most fastidious 
censor. At length came Cowper, 
whose originality of style and vigour 
of thinking, though not perhaps of ex- 
pression, all the world has long agreed, 
imparted to our poetry at the close of 
the 18th century, as signal, though not 
perhaps so brilliant an epoch, as that 
ef Dryden in the 17th. 

Upon an unbiassed and impartial 
review, therefore, the poets and poetry 
of the eighteenth century may be 
thought ‘to have more nearly approxi- 
mated that of the most admired among 
the ancients. The century preceding, 
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notwithstanding the laudatory epi- 
thets which from the mouth of au- 
thority has often been heaped upon 
several of its wras, was in the great at- 
tributes of poetry and of imaginative 
speculation, for it partakes of the 
same thing, of a class inferior in point 
of range and energy. *‘ The truth is,” 
says an intelligent critic of the 17th 
century, “‘there is something in the 
genius of poetry too libertine to be 
confined to so many rules; and who- 
ever goes about to subject it to such 
constraint, Inses both its spirit and 
grace, which are never learnt even of 
the best masters.” ‘“* For whoever,” 
as he afterwards observes, ‘‘does not 
move the same instant passions in you 
that he represents in others, and at 
other times raise images about you, 
transport you to the places and the per- 
sons he describes, cannot be pronounc- 
ed a poet, though his measures are 
never so just, his feet never so snyooth, 
or his sounds never so sweet.” 

These measures and these sounds 
have, aided by a more attenuated and 
enlarged staudard of thought and of 
view, swelled at once to higher gran- 
deur and beauty in the latter than in 
the former period. 


Melksham. ALCIPHRON. 
(To be continued. ) 
Mr. Ursan, Nov. 5. 


AVING been led by Dr. Berri- 
man’s Letter, as quoted by Cie- 
Ricus in p. 319, attentively to re- 
peruse the passages in Lev. 18, to 
which he refers, 1 can only say that 
I rise from that perusal more than ever 
satisfied that the Divine Law does not 
prohibit a man’s marrying his deceased 
wife’s sister. ‘The ist verse he refers 
us to is the Oth. Now in order to put 
it out of all doubt that the prohibiuon 
in this verse was intended to apply 
solely and exclusively to the case of a 
man marrying his own sister, it is ex- 
pressly said in the words which imme- 
diately follow, that she must be “ ¢he 
daughter of his father or the daughter 
of hts mother.” 





* Burke dowbtless was a very gréat ‘man, 


His capacious miad, whether he be viewed 


as a man of letters or a philosopher, equally indicated his superiority over the greater part 


of contemporary spirits. 


But whio that: has read Mr. Prioc’s elaborate work (and it is ela- 


borated with an attention and polish, worthy of its subject), can avoid thinking that the 
proverbial feeling of partiality so commpy in biographers, here shines forth with more 
than usual brilliancy, His encomiastic phraseology amounts at times to a perfect apo- 


theosis; and supposing the eminence of 
b 


profound views o: 


urke in literature, as a statesman, and ia those 
uman nature which mark a sagacity almost prophetic, to have been in 


truth as superior to his contemporaries, as is bere intimated, the writer's aim is not much 
accelerated by @ constant repetition uf eulogistic epithets. 
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With regard to the meaning of the 
16th verse, to which he next refers us, 
the opinions of learned Divines are, L 
apprehend, divided ;—many conceiv- 
ing it to apply (and indeed the term 
“‘ wife,” not widow, would seem to 
signify as much) only to the brother's 
life-time. Among the favourers of this 
opinion must be classed Dr. Berriman 
himself, although with strange incon- 
sistency his whole argument is found- 
ed on the contrary supposition. ‘ He 
has no doubt,” he says, ‘‘ but that 
John Baptist grounded his reproof of 
Herod upon this passage.” Now it 
is, 1 believe,.a pretty well-authenticat- 
ed fact (of which Dr. B. cannot be 
supposed to have been ignorant) that 
Herod seduced his brother's wife, and 
was carrying on an adulterous inter- 
course with her during the /ife-dime 
of her husband! But setting aside this 
opinion of Dr. B. and others, and al- 
lowing the expression in the passage 
to mean, as some conceive, a brother’s 
widow, and not a brother's wile, is 
there not, 1 ask, a very wide diflerence 
between a man’s marrying an own 
brother’s widow and a deceased wife's 
virgin sister? 

Besides, is it not reasonable to sup- 
pose that were the connexion in ques- 
tion inconsistent with the Divine will, 
it would have beey expressly so de- 
clared to us, instead of our being left 
to find it out by inference? 

But surely, Mr. Urban, it is not ne- 
cessary to pursue this point further. 
Were not the wives of the holy pa- 
triarch Jacob sisters? and is not this 
sufficient of itself to convince us that 
such a connexion cannot be inconsist- 
ent with the Divine will? P. 


Mr. Urpay, Nov. 7. 
| CONSIDER your Correspondent 
Cxiericus, and the learned Doc- 
tor whom he quotes, particularly un- 
fortunate in referring to Lev. xviii. as 
bearing them out in their opinion that 
aman ought not to marry bis deceased 
wife’s sister. ‘The onl age at all 
applicable to the case ts the 18th verse 
(which verse by the way seems most 
unaccountably to have been overlooked 
by them both); but this, so far from 
being a prohibition of such a con- 
nexion, is in truth ¢he very reverse. 
It runs thus: Tuvasna ix’ adsaQy avirns 
& Andy dyr2nror @ronarvpas tH aoxn- 
Boru» avtns ex” aurn, irs Qwons avrns. 
Now if there be any meaning in 
words, this can on/y mean that on the 
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death of the wife the husband is re- 
leased from this law, and ently 
is as free to marry a sister of his de- 
ceased wife as any other person. 2. 


Aw Account oF THE FAMILY oF 
MacnaGurTen. 
N the.reign of Malcolm Can More, 
King of Scotland, a man of con- 
siderable rank and distinction in the 
west of that country, named Naughten, 
had several sons, who after the intro- 
duction of sirnames were designated 
as Mac Naughtens, or the sons of 
Naughten. 

On the 12th of February, 1267, 
Alexander IIL. issued a patent from 
his Court at Scoon, witnessed by the 
Ear! of Buchan, Justiciary, and by the 
Earl of Mar, Chancellor of Scotland, 
granting to Gillechrist Macnachtan 
and his heirs, the custody of the Castle 
and Island of Frechlau, on condition 
that he would rebuild and keep the 
former in repair, aud preserve it in a 
state fit for the reception and enter- 
tainment of the King, whenever it 
should please him to go there. 

The ~ of this clan were called 
Thanes of Loughtay, and were pos- 
sessed of large estates between the 
south side of Lochow and Lochfine, 
nart of which was called Glenera, 

lenshira, and Glenfine. 

The above-mentioned Gilchrist was 
grandfather of Donald Mac Naugh- 
tan of that ilk, who, joining with the 
Macdougals of Lorn, his relative, in 
an insurrection against King Robert 
Bruce, was so struck with the bravery 
of that prince in the battle of Dabree, 
that he went over to his interest, and 
continued faithful in allegiance to him 
for the remainder of his life. 

We have a curious account of this 
and other transactions of that time in 
a poem called “The Life and Acts of 
Robert Brace,” by John’ Barbour, 
Archdeacon of Aberdeen, pablished in 
black letter at Edinburgh by Andro 
Hart in 1620. After describing the 
Scottish King’s prowess in the Bactte' 
of Dabree, which was so conspicuous, 
that there were none of the rebels 

«6 That durst assail him more in 
So dread they for his meiekle might. 

The Poet proceeds thus, 

‘¢ Thete was a Baron Macnaughtane, 
That in his heart great keep has tane 
Unto the King his chevalry, 

And praised him in heart greatly, 
And to the Lord of Lofn said he, 
Sickerly now, Sir, may ye see 
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Betane the starkest pundelane 

That in your life-time you saw tane. 
For yon knight thro’ his doughty deed, 
And thro’ his outrageous manheed, 
Has felled in a little tide 

‘Three men of meikle might and pride ; 
And stonied all our men so 

That after him dare no man go. 

And turns so many times his steed, 

It seems of us he has no dread, 

And sickerly in all my time 

I never heard in song or rhyme 

Tell of a man that so poner 
Atcheved so great chevalry.” P. 45. 

The son of this Baron, Duncan 
Macnaughtan, was a loyal subject to 
King David Bruce, and the sons and 
daughters of his house were connected 
by marriage with many of the best fa- 
milies in the west of Scotland. Do- 
nald Macnaughtan, one of them, was 
elected Bishop of Dunkeld in 1436. 

Sir Alexander Macnaughtane ac- 
companied King James 1V. to the fa- 
tal field of Flodden in 1510, where he 
lost his life with his Sovereign, and 
the flower of the Scottish ore 

His son and heir married Anne, 
daughter of Murdoch Maclean, Laird 
of Lochbuy in Mull, by his wife, the 
daughter of Soreley Buy, father of 
Randal Mac Sorley first Karl of An- 
trim. By this lady he had three sons, 
the eldest of whom died without is- 
sue. From his second son Malcolm, 
designated Glenshira, the Scottish line 
of the former proceeded ; and the third 
son, called Shane Ahu, or Black John, 
settled in Ireland as Secretary to his 
relative the first Earl of Antrim. 

Daniel Macnaghten, the son and 
heir of this John Dhu, married Ca- 
therine, niece of the celebrated Pri- 
mate George Dowdal ; by her he had, 
besides two daughters, who married 
into the families of Willoughby and 
Macmanus, of the county of Antrim, 
an only son John Macnaughten, of 
Benvarden in that county, who mar- 
ried Helen, daughter of Francis Staf- 
ford, esq. the son of Edmond Stafford 
of Portglenone, a descendant of Tho- 
mas of Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester, 
3d son of Edw. III. King of England. 

Original portraits of this Sir Ed- 
mond Stafford, and of his daughter 
Martha, wife of Sir Henry ONeill 
of Shenes Castle, and of his grand- 
daughter Rose, Marchioness of An- 
trim, and of the Right Hon. Edmond 
Francis Stafford of Portglenone, are 


yet in the mansion-house of Bearda- 
ville in the county of Antrim, and in 
a state of complete preservation. 


Account of the Family of Macnaghten. 
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On the 14th of August, 1679, Ed- 
mund Macnaghten, son of the above- 
mentioned John and Helen, was born. 
In the tenth year of his age he went 
with his mother, then a widow, into 
the City of Londonderry, about Christ- 
mas 1088, where they remained with 
his uncle and her brother the Right 
Hon. Edmond-Francis Stafford, one of 
its gallant defenders during the whole 
period of that memorable siege. 

It may be worthy of observation, 
that from this defender of London- 
derry, himself descended from the 
royal house of Plantagenet, the pre- 
sent Duke of Wellington derives his 
descent; for the a of this 
Capt. Stafford was Anne Viscountess 
Dungannon, the grandmother of the 
hero of Waterloo. 

In the mean time the Scottish 
branch of the Macnaghtens went to 
ruin by their adherence to the House 
of Stuart. On the 16th of July, 1689, 
John Macnaughtan joined Lord Dun- 
dee with a considerable body of his 
clan, and, as it is alleged by Sir Ro- 
bert Douglas, in his Baronage of Scot- 
land, from whom some of the fore- 
going particulars are taken, contribut- 
ed greatly to the victory obtained that 
day over King William’s army at Kil- 
lecrankie. An entire forfeiture of their 
landed property in Scotland was the 
immediate consequence of the part 
the Macnaghtens took on this occa- 
sion. 

The abovementioned Edmund Mac- 
naghten of Bearduville, esq. married 
Hannah, daughter of John Johnston 
of Belfast, esq. by whom he had issue 
on the 2d of August, 1762, Edmund- 
Alexander Macnaghten, esq. member 
of Parliament for the county of An- 
trim, and one of the Lords of the Trea- 
sury; and also, on the 2d of August, 
1703, Sir Francis Macnaghten, many 
years Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Calcutta, and now resident at Upper 
Clogher in the county of Antrim, and 
. Roe Park, in the county of London- 

erry. 

On the 13th of January, 1818, Tho- 
mas Earl of Kinnoul, Lord Lyon King 
of Arms for Scotland, issued a patent, 
on the attestation, and at the desire 
of upwards of four hundred of the 
name of Macnaghten in that country, 
acknowledging the above-named Ed- 
mund-Alexander Macnaghten, M. P. 
&c. to be the chief of their ancient 
name and clan, which was registered 
accordingly. J. GRAHAM. 
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New Kent-road, 

Mr. Ursan, Dec. 10. 

| SEND you a sketch made in the 
ear 1820, of the exterior east end 

of the Church of Darent, otherwise 

North Darent, or as it is agp 

ronounced by the count e 

Jarne, near Dartford in Ken) sid 

This is the curious little chancel 
which is so minutely described by the 
Rev. Samuel Denne, in Thorpe’s 
«*Custumale Roffense,” p. 90 et seq. 
and which he considers as a Saxon 
building. If, indeed, there be any 
remains of ecclesiastical edifices in our 
country, strictly of the Saxon era, 
these at Darent may claim to be classed 
among the number. Thorpe exhibits 
a print of the inderior of the chancel at 
Darent, and of the curious font, of 
which more in the sequel; but 1 am 
not aware of any delineation that has 
been published of the exterior of the 
chancel. 

The Church of Darent is of small 
dimensions, has a low tower, sur- 
mounted by a shingle spire, and a 
number of Roman bricks are worked 
into various parts of the walls; a cir- 
cumstance which is generally indica- 
tive of high antiquity, because it leads to 
a fair presumption that the edifice thus 
constructed is of the Saxon times, or 
of a period closely connected with 
them, when large portions of buildings 
erected under the Roman dominion 
were still standing. 

However the other parts of Darent 
Church may have been altered or re- 
edified, the chancel retains nearly its 
original appearance. It forms a recess 
about 12 feet long and 13 broad, and 
its walls are a yard in thickness. The 
ceiling is groined, and not more than 
12 feet in height. “The floor is ele- 
vated above the body of the Church, is 
appreached by three steps, and was 
doubtless the presbytery or part appro- 
priated to the services of the altar by 
the officiating priest. This recess was 
originally illuminated by five narrow 
round-headed windows, three at the 
end, as seen in the view, and one on 
either side. These are called by Mr. 
Denne lancet windows, a term often 
applied to narrow apertures in general, 
but which, if I rightly apprehend its 
import, should in strictness solely at- 
tach to narrow windows with pointed 
heads. Whether for the purpose of 
excluding the weather more effec- 
Gent. Mac. December, 1827. 
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tually, in the absence of glass, or of 


rendering the lower part more difficult 
of access (when the Church might oc- 
casionally become the fortress of the 
villagers on the incursions of the pre- 
datory Danes), these windows are not 
more than eight or ten inches in 
width; over these were three others 
of a different character and dimensions, 
as seen in the drawing, all in their 

resent state, blank or stopped up. 

hese afforded light, as I imagine, to 
an apartment which occupied the space 
over the groined roof of the chancel. 
On the top of the whole was the fi- 
gure of the cross, forming perhaps 
another aperture, subsequently filled 
up, as it now appears, with flints. 

he walls are of rubble work protect- 
ed by coins ef squared masonry, a 
Saxon mode of building. I have an- 
nexed to my drawing of this curious 
building, suena details of the heads 
of the windows, &c. seen in the view. 
The simple and primitive appearance 
of this little edifice on the exterior, is 
very striking to the antiquarian eye. 

Mention of Darent occurs in very 
early records, and first in the will of 
Byrthrice, an opulent Saxon, and AZIf- 
swythe his inne document in it- 
self very curious, as the husband and 
wife are made joint parties to the tes- 
tament in its preamble. The lord’s * 
consent appears also to have been ne- 
cessary to the validity of the instru- 
ment, and was purchased by several 
costly gifts as an heriot. I insert a 
translation of the following portion of 
the will: 

‘This is Byrthrice and Alfswythe his 
wife’s last will, which they declared at Mep- 
ham, within the testimony of their kindred, 
who were Wulfstan, Ucca, and Wulfsic his 
brother, and Sired, Zlfred’s son, and Wulf- 
sic the black, and Wine the priest, and 
ZElfgar of Mepham, and Wulfeh Ordege’s 
son, and Elfeh his brother, and Byrhtwara, 
ZElfric’s relict, and Bryhtric his cousin, and 
Elfstan the Bishop.t 

«< First to his natural lord one bracelet 





* Some of the Saxon tenures appear to 
have been feudal. 

+ This and the mention of Odo, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in another part of 
the will, fixes its date in the 10th century. 
Alfstan, Bishop of Rochester, died A. D. 
984. Odo Severus was Archbishop of Can- 
terbury from 984 to 961. Athelstan, who 
is perhaps represented on the Darent font, 
was King from 926 to 941. 
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of eighty mancuses of gold*, and one bat- 
tle-axe (handsecs) of as much, and four 
horses, two of them harnessed, or with 
their gear (gereded), and two swords with 
their appendages, and two hawks, and all 
his hedge hounds; and to the lady one 
bracelet of 30 mancuses of gold, and one 
steed, that this will may stand. 

**Then for the testator’s soul and the 
souls of his eldern (yldrena) or ancestors, 
he gives certain lands and valuable orna- 
ments, plate, &c. to St. Andrew’s, Roches- 
ter. —To Christ Church, Canterbury, 60 
mancuses of gold, 30 to the Bishop, and 30 
to the Monastery, one necklace of 80 man- 
cuses, and two cups of silver, and his land 
at Mepham.—To St. Augustine’s, Canter- 
bury, 30 mancuses of gold, two silver cups, 
and half a gilt (gyldenne) bracelet, and that 
land at Derentan to Byrhwara for his days, 
and after his days to St. Andrew’s, for him 
the testator, and his eldern.” 

I have thought it not altogether un- 
interesting or irrelevant to quote thus 
much of this remarkable document, 
however well known to Antiquaries, 
and having brought it down to the 
mention of Darent, I shall merely add 
that after sundry bequests in favour of 
the Church, his relatives, and friends, 
Byrthrice concludes his will thus : 


**And I pray for God’s love, my dear 
lord, that he do not suffer that any man our 
will set aside (awende), and I pray all God’s 
friends that they assist thereto; let them 
be accountable to God (hebbe with God) 
who break it, and may God be always mer- 
ciful to them that keep it.” 

The land at Darent, mentioned in 
the will, is supposed to be but a small 

rtion within the manor of Darent 
itself, and was given by King Athel- 

’ stan to Eadulf, 7 D. 940; Eadulf be- 
stowed it on Christ Church, Canter- 
bury. At the Conquest it is supposed 
to have been given to Odo, Bishop of 
Bayeux, but being recovered by Lan- 
franc, Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
afterwards, temp. Ric. [. exchanged 
by Archbishop Hubert Walter with 
Gilbert Glanvile, Bishop of Rochester, 
for the manor of Lambeth, which at 
that time belonged to the see of Ro- 
chester. Darent is written in Domes- 
day Tarent; it derives its name from 
the river Darent, which flows through 
the village. 

I cannot pass without particular no- 
tice the font of Darent Church, the 
decorations of which, however du- 
biously expounded by some Antiqua- 





* The mancus of gold was worth about 
31, 15s. of our coin, 





ries, indicate at least a mixture of Pa- 
gan fables and Christian rites. The 
bason is quite capacious enough for 
the total immersion of an infant; and 
the exterior ornaments are divided into 
eight compartments, separated by cir- 
cular columns of the Saxon style. The 
subjects of the compartments are as 
follow,—a King in his robes holding 
a sceptre; next a King playing on a 
harp; then a wyvern or monster with 
a bird’s head and fish’s tail; then a 
centaur drawing a bow; next a griffin 
or fabulous animal, with an eagle’s 
head and lion’s hind quarters. Then 
a lion erect on his hind legs; then a 
man with a club riding or resting on 
an animal, which he holds by the tail ; 
this animal has a human head. The 
eighth and last compartment represents 
a baptismal ceremony; the child is 
standing in the font, immersed up to 
the waist; a male and female figure 
are on either side. I rest for this de- 
scription on the authority of the print 
in the ** Custumale Roffense,” as | had 
no opportunity to sketch the font my- 
self. You will readily acknowledge 
that an association of subjects appa- 
rently so fanciful, may give rise to an 
infinite number of conjectures, remote 
from the truth. Mr. Denne has la- 
boured hard to make the whole sub- 
ject allusive to some incidents in the 
life of St. Dunstan ; but the simplest 
explication has the greatest probability 
of approaching the truth. No con- 
nln allusion may be intended by 
the compartments ; they are perhaps 
merely ornaments suggested to the 
fancy of the sculptor, by his taste, the 
extent of his learning, or the circum- 
stances of the time. Thus the crown- 
ed and sceptred figure may represent 
Athelstan, or the reigning Monarch ; 
the King with the harp, David, the 
ruler of the Jewish nation, and typical 
in his person of the Messiah, the head 
of the Christian Church. The cen- 
taur drawing the bow, the sign Sa- 
gittarius; the lion, Leo; by which 
summer and winter may be designated. 
The wyvern and griffin may be purely 
pom op ornaments, often occurring 
as such on the capitals of Saxon co- 
lumns. The man with the club, &c. 
Hercules*, attended by his tutor the 
centaur Chiron. The eighth compart- 
ment needs no observation, but that 





¥ The centaur or Sagittary, and the lion 
before mentioned, might both be referable 
to the labours of Hercules. 
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neither of the attendant figures at the 
font appear to wear priestly distinc- 
tions. I think there is on the whole 
much ground to conjecture that the 
Church and the font are of the same 
age, and that both may be referred to 
the time of Athelstan. 

Before I close this communication, 
allow me to add that at the time | vi- 
sited Darent Church, I remember to 
have seen in that neighbourhood va- 
rious fragments of the old seat of Horse- 
man’s Place, which stood in the pa- 
rish of Dartford adjoining, that had 
been built into the garden wall of 
some one who respected them, I sup- 
an as relics. Harris informs us that 

orseman’s Place was a seat of note 
in the reign of Edw. II. that in that 
of his successor it came into the pos- 
session of John Horseman, and passed 
into the hands of John Bere or Byer, 
in the time of Henry VIII. A re- 
cord of this family appeared on one of 
the above-mentioned fragments, being 
an inscription on an oaken beam, to 
the following effect: ‘‘ soLI DEO HO- 
NOR ET GLORIA JHON BEER IN THE 
YER OF OURE LORD MCCCCCXXXVIII. 
ANE BEME, JOHN BERE.” The form of 
the letters which compose this inscrip- 
tion is very ornamental, as may 
seen by some of them selected in the 
sketch.* It is worthy of remark, that 
the breaks or decorative nodes which 
appear in the middle of these charac- 
ters, are adopted in an autograph sig- 
nature which I have seen of the lady 
“ Anna” of Cleves. This is a coinci- 
dence arising from the taste of the day. 

At Horton Kirby, a short distance 
from Darent, the Antiquary will find 
a cruciform church in the beautiful 
high pointed style of the 13th cen- 
tury, a mode of architecture with great 
probability considered of Saracenic ori- 
gin. Also the site of a castle mention- 
ed in Domesday as in the tenure of a 
Rosse. In the reign of King Edward I. 
Lora de Rosse carried the possessions 
of her ancestors in this place to Kirkby 
of Kirkby Hall in Lancashire, whose 
name the village still retains as an ad- 
junct. I give a sketch of a coffin-lid, 





* The form of these letters is represented 
in the plate, p. 497. Hasted says, Horseman's 
Place was rebuilt in 1558, but the date on 
the beam is probably right; a 3 may have 
been mistaken for a 5; besides the date on 
the beam corresponds with the reign of 
Henry VIII, which the date given by Hasted 


Ss not. 
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and a tile (see the Plate, p. 497), bear- 
ing an armorial shield, which remain- 
ed in the church when I was there. 

Horton Kirby, Sutton at Hone, Da- 
rent, and Dartford, are all parishes 
adjacent to each other, and the two 
first afford good pasture land. This 
and some other circumstances have 
given rise to the following lines re- 
specting them, which were common 
a few years since in the mouths of 
their inhabitants: 


*« Sutton for mutton, 
Kirby for beef, 

South Darne * for gingerbread, 
Dartford + for a thief!” 


These uncouth but not inexpressive 
rhymes may be acceptable to the lovers 
of village traditional jests. A.J.K 


—_@—- 


Mr. Ursan, Stratford, Nov. 18. 
[* that most entertaining and in- 
structive of all miscellanies, the 
Literary Anecdotes of the 18th Cen- 
tury» there is given, vol. 111. pp. 101— 
106, an interesting memoir of the ce- 
lebrated historian of Manchester. The 
article is well and elegantly written ; 
and came, if I mistake not, from the 
n ofa gifted Poet and Divine resident 
in Cornwall. In enumerating the va- 
rious productions of Mr. Whitaker, he 
tells us that he was the author of “the 
Preface to Filindell’s Bible.” Mr. 
Polwhele, I am sure, will forgive me 
for telling him, through the medium of 
your Magazine, that there is no Bible 
extant under such a name; and as [ 
have heard the inquiry often made, he 
perhaps will be so polite as to acquaint 
me through this same channel, what 
name, in correction of his error, should 
be substituted for that of Flindell ?—L 
will avail myself of this opportunity to 
express my regret that this learned and 
most accomplished gentleman has not 
favoured the public, as was his inten- 
tion some years ago, with a more ex- 
tended Life of Mr. Whitaker.t Such 
a work, I trust, for the credit of our 
day, would be eagerly received, and 
widely read. The learning of this 
great man was immense, his industry 
untiring, his fancy most highly poeti- 
* A hamlet of Darent, where there was 
probably a little fair. 

+ In allusion to a prison at Dartford. 

t In Mr. Polwhele’s Traditions and Re- 
collections, recently published, are several 
delightful letters and anecdotes of Mr. 
Whitaker. Eoir. 
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cal, and his spirit of Antiquarian re- 
search ever active, acute, and perspi- 
cacious; though from too warm a zeal 
to establish his favourite theories, he 
lost sight of that caution and sobriet 
in the process of his reasoning, whic 
would have been (in such labours) the 
best warrants for its credit. and unas- 
sailable strength. But more than for 
all these endowments, he is to be held 
in honoured remembrance for his un- 
blenching reverence for the Gospel of 
Christ, and for a love of his Redeem- 
er’s glory, which held such a sove- 
reignty over his heart and his affec- 
tions, that he disdained even for a mo- 
ment to compromise these precious 
sentiments, but immolated instanta- 
neously on their altar his long-esta- 
blished intercourse and friendship, knit 
together by kindred pursuits, with the 
renowned Author of the Decline and 
Fall, so soon as the cloven foot of his 
infidelity unveiled itself to view. I 
wish 1 could say that this honest, 
manly, candid conduct had been pur- 
sued towards Mr. Gibbon, either by 
the Historian of America, or the inge- 
nions Author of the Essay on the Ge- 
nius and Writings of Pope;—but I 
will not descant on so ungracious a 
theme, but rather refer you, Mr. Ur- 
ban, if it shall please you to make for 
yourself a full acquaintance with that 
to which I have thus cursorily glanced, 
to the correspondence of the three, as 
it is set forth in the Miscellaneous 
Works of Gibbon, published by his 
friend the late Lord Sheffield. 

Now that the pen is in my hand, I 
will take permission to point out ano- 
ther slight inaccuracy committed by 
an author of the highest merit. In 
Dugald Stewart’s Philosophical Es- 
says, page 502, 8vo edit. it is written : 
** Warburton has remarked, and in 
my opinion with some truth, that 
Burke himself never wrote so well as 
when he imitated Bolingbroke.” No 
reference is made by Mr. S. to an 
authority whatsoever in support of this 
remark. Nor do I believe it to have 
been made by Warburton in any way 
whatsoever, either written or conver- 
sational. The name of Burke does. 
not occur in that Prelate’s View of 
Lord B.'s Philosophy, or in any one 
of his other learned and argumentative 
works. Nor will it be found where 
some notice of so eminent a contem- 
porary might reasonably have been ex- 
pected, in the volume of his Corre- 


Rev. Mr. Whitaker.—Warburion and Burke. 
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spondence with Bp. Hurd. The truth 
is, that though both of these wonder- 
ful men were akin to each other by 
the possession of transcendant genius, 
yet the pursuits and intellectual habits 
of them were so wide asunder, that the 
one cared little or nothing for the do- 
ings of the other, and accordingly there 
never was any interchange of senti- 
ment, any reciprocration of civility be- 
tween them; nor even a critical com- 
ment on the intellectual operations of 
each other. In reality, Warburton’s 
pride was so desperately intractable, 
that he seldom spared a crumb of 
praise to any author, excepting the 
muzzled slaves of his own school,— 
Hurd, Browne, Towne, and Balguy. 
A stain of disgrace must for ever rest 
upon his name for the contemptuous 
mention. he has thought fit to make of 
Dr. Johnson. See his Letters to Hurd, 
page 368. A most elaborate vehe- 
mence of censure is also passed in the 
same place on this great man’s edition 
of Shakspeare. This most offensive 
passage, lm to say, was thrust in 
quite out of its place by the very learn- 
ed Compiler of that publication, from 
the base impulse of envy towards a 
very superior intellect. For, exalted 
and sincere as is my admiration for 
Bp. Hurd, I do not hesitate to say that 
he might have been cut out from a 
corner of Johnson’s mind, without his 
missing it. Joun Jacoss. 


Mr. Ursan, Oct. 30. 

T’ is now forty years (1787) since 

the writer of this letter first pro- 
posed in your Magazine the erection 
of a monument in memory of the ce- 
lebrated navigator Captain Cook at 
Marton in Cleveland, either on the 
site of the cottage where he was born 
at that place, or in the parish church. 
Nothing having taken place respecting 
it, the writer again took up the subject 
in 1791, when there appeared some 
probability of success, and the summit 
of Roseberry-toppin, a noted conical 
mountain in the vicinity, was proposed 
for the situation; at the same time a 
discussion arose as to the form of the 
building to be erected, whether a co- 
lump, a tower, or a pyramid. This 
also failed. The pro was revived 
at some distance of time (1811) by the 
members of a literary club at Stockton 
upon Tees ; and Eston-nal, a fine emi- 
nence nearer the sea, was preferred for 
the situation, and the form of a tower 
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for the nature of the building. A 
shepherd’s hut has been since erected 
on this spot (sometimes now called 
Cook’s Monument), which marks the 
eligibility of the situation (see Gent. 
Mag. Oct. 1821). Subscriptions were 
promised, expectation excited, and 
lans laid; but these were frustrated 

y the removal of the proceedings into 
the hands of noblemen and gentlemen, 
more particularly connected with the 
local circumstances of the country. In 
this doubtful state the proposal has 
been permitted to remain. 

At last, after a lapse of so many 

rs, a patriotic gentleman of Cleve- 
land, Robert Campion, esq. of Easby 
Hall near Stokesley, has, at his own 
expence, erected a pyramidal column 
on the summit of his own mountain 
on Easby-fell, at no great distance from 
the sites formerly proposed, to perpe- 
tuate the memory of this great navi- 
tor, almost on the spot where he 
rst drew his breath. ‘The mountain 
is S.W. of Roseberry-toppin, and com- 
mands a fine view of the whole west- 
ern district of Cleveland. Perhaps it 
might have been wished to have of- 
fered a better sea-mark ; but, after so 
many difficulties, we must remain sa- 
tisfied with Mr. Campion’s decision, 
and liberal views of the subject; and 
that gentleman must receive the warm 
thanks of all those who duly estimate 
the sound judgment, the benevolent 
mind, the strong intellect, and the 
bold persevering enterprise of Carrain 
James Cook.* 

I have the pleasure to transmit a 
copy of the Inscription. 

“The foundation-stone of this Monu- 
ment was laid by Robert Campion, esq. of 
Whitby, lord of the manor of Easby, on the 
12th day of July, 1827, being his birth- 
day, in commemoration of that celebrated 
circumnavigator Carrain James Coox, who 
was born at Naston in the neighbourhood, 
October 27, 1728, and who served his ap- 
prenticeship to sea from Whitby.” 

The column is 12 feet square, and 
40 feet in height. 

Yours, &c. J. B. 
Dec. 14. 


Mr. Urzan, 
ROM the following description of 

a box of wooden platters or 
trenchers, curiously written and ililu- 
minated, in the possession of Thomas 





® The widow of Capt. Cook is still living 
at Clapham, Surrey.—Ebir. 
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Wilkins, esq. of Ringstead, North- 


amptonshire, by whose kindness I am 
enabled to make this communication, 
either you or some of your Corre- 
spondents may be able to favour me 
with some light as to their use and 
antiquity. Whatever has been on the 
box-lid, which might have given us a 
notion of this, is unfortunately wholly 
defaced. 

The box, which is of a close-grain- 
ed wood, measures in exterior diameter 
about 6 inches 7-10ths, and in inte- 
rior diameter about 5 inches 7-10ths ; 
and in interior depth about 1 inch 
8-10ths. It contains 12 round plates 
of wood, which just fill it, measuring 
about 5 inches 5-10ths in diameter, 
and in thickness about a tenth, or a 
tenth and a half, of an inch. They 
are very light and flat; or, if not quite 
flat, rather convex on the upper side, 
which in all is very richly ornament- 
ed. The circle of this surface is di- 
vided into three portions, the central 
one whereof contains a surt of device, 
any of flowers, and underneath 
this a stave or four-line verse,—always 
relative to marriage, and seemingly of 
the fortune-telling school of poetry. 
The border of this, forming the next 
division of the whole circle, contains 
among other ornaments scrolls of Scrip- 
ture texts. The next or outer border, 
forming the third division of the whole 
circle, is a fanciful pattern. The two 
divisions within the second of the 
three concentric circles, are different! 
illuminated in every plate; but this 
outer border is of only three patterns, 
thereby dividing the 12 plates into 3 
classes of 4 plates each. The illumi- 
nation of this outer border in two out 
of the three classes, consists of a collar 
as it were, something similar to those 
of orders of knighthood ; and in all 
the three classes is done by colours of 
azure and blood colour, and black laid 
on a ground of gilding. The two cen- 
tral compartments of each plate are 
painted on the polished wood for a 
ground, with the above colours, and 
green, white, and vermilion. The 
capitals beginning the lines of each 
verse, and also the references at the 
end of the Scripture texts, are in ver- 
milion, the rest of the inscriptions 
being black. 

The following are the tn erg 
on the plates of one of the above classes. 
On one, in the middle compartment, 
under a scroll, the following legend : 
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«¢ A wyffs that marieth husbands iii, 

Was never wished therto by me ; 

I wolde my-wyffe sholde rather diee, 

Then for my death to weppe or crye.” 
And in the second compartment, bor- 
dering the first, are two scrolls; on 
the one to the right of the reader, is— 

*¢ Sette an order in thy housse, for thou 
shalt die and not live.” [The reference worn 
ojy. 
dn the other scroll is— 

“« Deathe is better then a wretched lyffe 
or contenual sicknes.” [Reference worn off.] 

On another plate, in the middle, 
under a cinquefoil flower, between 
two blue strawberries, the stems twin- 
ed into a kind of love-knot, is this le- 
gend : 

‘¢ Thou haste a shrowe to thy goodman, 
Perhapes an onthrift to,—what than ? 
Kepe hym as longe as he can lyve, 

And at his ende his passeport geve.”’ 

The second compartment is a border 
of the above cinquefoil flower, yellow 
shaded with vermilion, wreathed by 
a love-knotted stem, with buds and 
flowers of blood colour and gold, per- 
haps meant for union-roses, under the 
four chief of which are these texts or 
scrolls. Under the top one is— 

‘¢ Feare God, honor the Kinge.” 1 Pet. 2. 

Under the right one is— 

**Kepe the Kinge’s commandementes.” 
Eccl. 9. 

Under the bottom one, that is, be- 
tween it and the middle compartment, 
is— 

«* Praye for Kinges and rulers.” Tim. 6. 

Under the left one is— 

*¢ Feare thou the Lorde and the Kinge.” 


On a third, in the middle, under a 
plant of two quatrefoil vermilion roses 
shaded with yellow, and gilded with 
gold, is this legend : 

«¢ This woman maye have husbands fyve, 
But never whilst she is alyve ; 

Yet dothe she hoope so well to spedde ? 
Geve up thy hoope, it shal not nedde.”” 


The second compartment is of what 
seem to be thistles, and has two scrolls 
on its outer edge ; on that to the right 
is— 

**Golde and silver hathe ondon many a 
man.” Eccl. 8. 

On the leftward one is, 

** The rote of all evel ie -covetousness.” 
Tim. 6. (See Ep. i. 6, 10.) 

On a fourth, in the lower half of 
the middle compartment (which is 
surmounted by some plant in the up- 
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per, and is like the lower halves of all 
the middle compartments, finished at 
the top like a scroll), are these verses : 
‘*¢ If that a batcheler thou be, 

Kepe the so still,—be ruled by me ; 

Leaste that repentaunce all to latte 
Rewarde the withe a broken pate.” 

The second compartment is of leaves, 
and either fruits, flowers, or insects, 
and has the scrolls on its inner edge; 
on the right one— 

**A man that useth mutche sweringe 
shal be fylled with wickednes.”” 


Continued on the left scroll thus— 

*¢ And the plauge shall never goo from 
his house.”” Eccl. 32. 

On one of the plates of a second 
class, in the middle under a_ plant of 
love-knotted stems and hanging pods 
of green and gold, containing seeds of 
vermilion and white, is this stave: 

** Receave thy happe as fortune sendeth, 
But God it is that fortune lendeth; 
Wherefore if thou a shrowe haste gott, 
Thinke with thy self it is thy loott.” 

The second compartment is a knott- 
ed arabesque, of a red and white pink 
at top and bottom, and a gold, red, 
and white flower at-each side and in 
the intervals, divided from the flowers 
by elongated strawberries are four 
scrolls; on the upper one rightward, 
‘*Have noo plesure,” continued on 
rightward thus “ in lienge for the™... 
*‘usse theroffe”...... ‘is naught.” 
Eccl. 7. 

On another plate, in the middle 
compartment, under a plant of cin- 

uefoiled vermilion hearts-ease-shaped 

owers, touched with yellow and seed- 
ed with gold, and hung below with 
strawberries, is this scroll of verse: 

‘« Thou art the happiest man alyve, 

For every thinge doth make thee thrive ; 
Yet maye thy wyffe thy maister be, 
Therfore take thrifte and all for me.” 

The second compartment has at top 
and bottom a blue, gold-seeded, and 
six-leaved flower, the petals slit, and 
touched with white and vermilion, 
each flower between two heart-shaped 
leaves; and on the right and lef a 
vermilion flower touched with yellow 
and seen sideways, that on the right 
between two yellow six-leaved flow- 
ers, seeded with gold, and that on the 
right between two similar white flow- 
ers. The scrolls are on the outer edge, 
and the rightward one has this text : 

** Ale that wil lyve Godlie in Christ 
Thesu muste suffer persecution.” 2 Timo. 3. 
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The left has, 

*<We must enter into y* kingdom of 
God through mutch troble and afflyctions.” 
Actes 14. 

On a third, under a plant of three 
quatrefoil roses, vermilion seeded with 
gold, and two blue strawberries seeded 
with white, is this scroll : 

«If thou be younge then marye not yet, 
If thou be olde thou haste more wytt ; 

For younge men’s wyves will not be taughte, 
And olde men’s wyves be good ffor naughte.” 

The second compartment has at top 
a plant of three cinquefoiled flowers, 
one petal large, the rest small, white, 
hatched with vermilion, and seeded 
with gold ; at bottom a similar plant 
of similar flowers, blue hatched with 
white: on the right side a smaller si- 
milar plant, but leafless, of vermilion 
flowers, touched with yellow, sur- 
mounted by this scroll : 

‘* Accuse no man prevelie.” Eccl. 5. 


And on the left side a similar leaf- 
less plant of similar cinquefoils yellow- 
touched with red, surmounted with 
the text, 

“¢ Follow not the multitude to do evel.” 
Reg. 17. 

On a fourth, under a plant of blue 
six-leaved flowers touched with white, 
seeded with gold, and having a long 
pistil of black, are these verses : 

«I shrove his hart that maried me, 

My wyffe and I can never agree ; 
A knavish quene by Jis I swere * 
The goodmans bretche she thinkes to were.” 

The second compartment is a bor- 
dure having at top and at bottom a a 
mixed rose of blood-colour and gold ; 
on the right and left are similar small 
roses, and above the right one two si- 
milar ones of vermilion touched with 
yellow and seeded with gold ; below it 
two similar ones of yellow, touched 
with vermilion ; above the left hand 
flower two similar ones of white, 
touched with vermilion, and below 
it two of blue, touched with white. 
The scrolls on the outer edge of this 
compartment overhang these smaller 
flowers, one bearing on the right 





* «« By Gis and by Sainte Charite.” Bal- 
lad sung by Ophelia in Hamlet. 

The Arabic numerals used throughout 
the Scripture references on these plates 
were little used in Elizabeth’s reign ;— 
Grafton, who dated his Chronicle with 
them, on publishing his Manual or Abridg- 
ment thereof, found himself forced by fa- 
shion to return to the Roman numerals. 

The 2 and 3 are of the very early form. 
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**Withe oute faithe it is imposstble to 
please God.” Hebrews 11. 


The other on the left having, 


** A righteous man shal lyve by his faithe.”” 
Romans 10. 

On one of the plates of a third class, 
under a plant of three buds of the 
above gold and sanguine rose, is this 
stanza : 

** Aske thou thy wyffe if she can tell 
Whether thou in mariage haste spedde well, 
And let her speake as she dothe knowe— 
For twentie pounds she will saye no.” 

The second compartment bears at 
top, at bottom, and on each side, four 
plants, of three quatrefoi!ls each, all 
seeded with gold, those at top being ver- 
milion and yellow, those on the right 

ellow and vermilion, those on the 
mel blue and white, and those on 
the right white and vermilion; in the 
four intervals are four plants of two 
strawberries, and two heart-shaped 
leaves. A single scroll in eight folds 
forms the inner edge of this compart- 
ment. On the fold at top begins this 
text: 

**1fany man saye I love God, and hateth 
his brother, he is a lyar.” 1 John 4. 

On the fold at bottom begins this, 


‘« Every one that hateth his brother is a 
manslayer.” 1 John 3. 

On another, in the middle, is em- 
blazoned a plant of three gourds, as it 
were springing from the top and sides 
of a true lover's knot, and underneath 
these rhymes : 

‘* And he that reades this verse even now 
May happe to have a lowering sowe,— 
Those lookes are nothing liked so badde, 

As is her tonge to make hym madde.” 

In the second compartment four 
plants, bearing both cinquefoil flow- 
ers and seeding cells of similar and 
similarly varied colours to those above, 
support between them four scrolls on 
the inner edge of the compartment. 
That on the nght at top is written, 

‘« Speake evel of no man.” Titus 3. 

That below, 

* Be not hastie of tounge.” Eccl. 18, 


That on the left below, 
** Learne before thou speake.”’........5. 


*(the reference worn off, the words occur in 


Eccl. Jesus Ben Sirach, c, 18.) 

That above, ‘ 

‘* Talke wiselie and honestlie.”” Eccl. 5. 

Ona third. In the middle, under 
an oak leaf, between two acorns; the 
corns gold, shadowed sanguine ; the 
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cups greene, touched with white, are 
these lines: 

‘¢ Take upp thy fortunne with good happe, 
With witches thou doste fyle thy lappe ; 
Yet lesse weer better fur thy store, 

Thy quietnes sholde be the more.” 

{n the second compartment wreathen 
lants of two kinds of bell-flowers, co- 
oured variously, support two scrolls, 

the right bearing, 

«* Stand faste in the waye of the Lorde.” 
Ecel. 5. 

The left: 

*«« Be gentel to heare the word of God.” 
Eccl. 5. 

On a fourth plate of this class, in 
the middle compartment, there is a 
heart, vermilion touched with yel- 
low, grown over with green; whence 
spring two roses, white and vermilion 
seeded with gold, and between these 
a union rose of gold and blood colour. 
Underneath is this quatraine : 

**Thou maist be poore, and what for 

that? 
How if thou hadest neither cape nor hat ? 
Thy minde may yet so quiet be, 
That thou maist wyne as much as iii, 

The second compartment is of plants 
perfectly indescribable, and has two 
scrolls on its outer edge, the rightward 
one having, 

**Reatch thy hands unto the poore that 
God may blesse thee with plentuousness.” 
Eccl. 7. 

The left one, 

**Let us doo good unto all men, but 
most of all unto the housholde of faithe. 
Gala. 6. 

I have now described these antiqui- 
ties as minutely as I could, that if no 
one can answer as to their use, the ap- 
pearance of them (should they prove 
unique) may be in some measure pre- 
served in your pages. They are still 
fresh—some of them as much so, as I 
can conceive them to have come from 
the maker’s hands; and they bear at 
first sight the perfect air of Chinese or 
Indian curiosities, from their quaint- 
ness of style and richness of colouring. 
If it were ascertained which of the su- 
perseded versions of the Bible they 
make use of, their age might in some 
measure be guessed. 

Some of your Correspondents, Sir, 
can at least answer this question. I 
cannot exactly vouch for the illumi- 
nator’s accuracy however in all his re- 

Serences, though most of them are right. 
That these platters were the material 
for some ancient game would appear 
from the last quoted rhyme: that that 


was a game of fortune-telling appears 
from others. The handwriting seems, 
as far as I can judge, of the character 
of the time of Queen Elizabeth at 
latest: as do the contractions, which 
if I had copied, could only have been 
expressed by types founded for the pur- 
pose, as they are very small, neat, and 
obsolete. That they are earlier than 
her successor King James, seems borne 
out by their use of a prior version of 
the Bible. 

If after the painter Jacquemin Grin- 
gonneur invented cards for the hypo- 
chondriac Charles the Sixth of France 
in 1390, the card-makers proceeded to 
engrave saints and descriptive sentences 
on wood, and in process of time by the 
year 1450 to paint blockbooks of a si- 
milar nature with scraps of scripture 
on them for the laity,—the strange 
union of mirth and gravity on the 
wooden plates in question may be 
easily accounted for. 

Yours, &c. Cc. W. C.* 


—_— 

Mr. Ursan, West-square, Nov. 13. 

HE recent examination and assay 

of the new Coinage has recalled 
to my recollection an idea which struck 
me at the period of the first issue of 
our gold ‘* Sovereigns,” and which, to 
many of your readers, may probably 
appear not unworthy of attention. 

**A Sovereign!” thought I: “ but 
what means a Sovereign ?”’—The name 
ome no distinct idea of its substance 
or value— no information respecting 
the sovereign by whom it was coined. 

In many other cases (to say nothing 
of the “ Angel,” the ‘ Rose Noble,” 
the Persian “* Archert,” &c.) we read 
of the “ Daric,” from Darius—the 
*€ Philip” } from Philip of Macedon: 
and, in modern times, different nations 
have given the name of the sovereign 
to the gold pieces of his coinage, as the 
** Joannes,” the ** Louis,” the ** Caro- 
lus,’’ the ** Jacobus,” the ‘* Napoleon,” 
&c. and, with these examples before our 
eyes, — might we not call our present 
twenty-s 


illing piece a ** nay, onl or 
a ** George ?” Joun Carey. 


* We shall kindly esteem the favours of 
this Correspondent.—Eobir. 

+ We have on record the Bon-mot, or 
Double-entendre, of the Lacedemonian gene- 
ral, who was driven from Persia by ‘“‘ ten 
thousand Archers,” as he said—meaning ten 
thousand pieces of gold, employed in bribery 
against him. ™ 
t Rettulit acceptos, regale nomisma, Phi- 

lippos. Hor. 
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On THE ANTIQUITY OF THB CHINESE 
AND OTHER ANCIENT NaATIONs. 
No. III. 
ie continuation of some notes taken 

for the work mentioned in p. 313, 
ante, I proceed to offer some remarks 
on the very scanty evidence afforded 
by the Chinese and other Pagan na- 
tions for their boasted antiquity, higher 
than the Deluge. Bp. Gray (Key 83) 
observes that the extended accounts of 
the Chaldean, Egyptian, and Chinese 
Chronology, which reach far beyond 
all bounds of probability, and the mag- 
nified calendars of some other nations, 
are now justly considered as the fic- 
tions of national vanity, or the exag- 
gerations of erroneous computation. 
They are often in themselves contra- 
dictory and inconsistent with all ob- 
servations on the appearance of nature, 
all philosophical inquiry, and the ad- 
vancement of mankind in arts, sciences, 
and refinement. These improbable fa- 
brications are delivered by authors who 
lived long after Moses, whose veracity 
is impeached in other instances, and 
whose general accounts are enveloped 
in fable, and tinctured by credulity. 
Besides, their authenticity was entlonly 
destroyed by one untimely act of a 
Chinese Emperor, about 213 years be- 
fore Christ, who ordered all their his- 
torical records to be destroyed. The 
Chinese have not any work in any in- 
telligible character above 2200 years 
old. 

Fa. Amiot considers their nation as 
a colony derived from the immediate 
descendants of Noah, and their tradi- 
tional knowledge and religious doc- 
trines, when freed from ignorance and 
superstitious additions, exhibit a corre- 
spondence with the patriarchal prin- 
ciples. Martini, Gray’s Key, 84. 

The Chaldean calculations are un- 
worthy of attention, since they con- 
tradict the account of the Flood, 
and are quite irreconcileable with the 
testimony of general history; and the 
chimerical account of the Chinese, 
written in hieroglyphics, and rescued 
imperfectly and with difficulty from 
destruction, cannot properly be pro- 
duced in support of any theory, repug- 
nant to more authentic chronicles; 
much less can they be suffered to in- 
validate the chronology of the Scrip- 
tures, &c. Ibid. 

It has frequently happened that by 
Gent. Mac. December, 1827 
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a false intercalation, the Chinese have 
made the year consist of 13 instead of 
12 months, and the same fatality may 
probably often occur again; and so 
tend to magnify their antiquity: an 
instance of this actually occurred in 
A.D. 1670, when no person perceived 
the error, except some Europeans then 
at the court of Pekin; it was imme- 
diately corrected, and thi calculator 
was executed. De Pauw, Egypt, Pref. 4. 

The same acute observer adds, that 
“the aid of the Jesuits had been re- 
sorted to, and it had been to their in- 
terest to keep up the ignorance;” so 
that these philosophers will never help 
the Chinese to acknowledge the ob- 
ject of this little attempt to synchronise 
the date of all nations with the Mosaic 
Deluge! 

When the Chinese speak of their 
antiquity, they pretend that the secret 
of cutting and polishing marble has 
been known to them‘ for more than 
4000 years, and yet they have never 
been able to form one beautiful statue : 
how inferior is this to the Egyptians, 
whose chambers of highly polished 
a discover the most ancient 
skill in sculpture to have prevailed ; 
and the chambers of the tomb of Psam- 
mis exhibited by Belzoni also evince 
the early arts of decoration in Egypt. 

The Chinese painters are still more 
imperfect than their sculptors, and 
their ignorance of astronomy sinks 
them below all polished nations. The 
Persians, Japanese, Hindoos, and 
Turks, succeeded in making calendars 
without the aid of foreigners, while 
the Chinese, who pretend to have ob- 
served the course of the stars for so 
many ages, are incapable of composing 
a tolerable almanack. Depauw's Egypt, 
page 3. ‘ ' 

Their attempt at extraordinary anti- 
quity may be accounted for by other 
means, stated by the same acute writer 
(p. 13). Some of the sectaries of Lao- 
scium, unjustly accused by the Jesuits 
of being at once atheists, &c. still exist 
in different parts of the country; they 
are much inclined to suppose the 
lapse of many ages previous to the 
reign of Fo-hi, either because they 
believe that inventions relative to the 
arts and trades could not be confined 
in so narrow a circle, or that they 
have some bias to the system of the 
Metempsychosis. It is remarkable 
that all such nations as believe in the 
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transmigration of souls, conceive the 
world to be much more ancient than 
men of other persuasions are willing 
to admit. This is seen in the prodi- 
ious period of the Thibetans and 
Hindoos, which is supposed to have 
been adopted in China, where it gave 
rise to what the Prince Ulug Beig, 
nephew of Tamerlane, calls the epoch 
of Chatai. This is known to include 
88 millions of years previous to our 
resent wra; and it still continues to 
e credited in China! To adopt such 
a period is reckoned absurd in Europe, 
and to reject it is considered by the 
Fo-Segang as no less foolish. Ibid. 13. 

The Chaldaic astrology is said to 
reach very nearly to the era of the 
Deluge, and Shuckford connects with 
it the improvement of language, by 
dissolving the monosyllables of which 
the first speech of mankind was com- 
posed. Con. 1. 243. For my own 
nart, if I dare centure on a conjecture, 
| am much disposed to conceive that 
their destruction by their union into 
words and sentences began much ear- 
lier than the Deluge, and to have been 
the natural consequences of the exclu- 
sion from the garden of Eden, when 
the families of Adam's fallen race 
sought refuge and consolation in ex- 
pressing their sorrow, and in listening 
to the primary sensations of regret at 
the story of their parents’ fall! It is 
fair also to conjecture whether such 
signs as letters or marks for words or 
names were not adopted by all who 
afterwards dwelt together, and they 
would be the same among those who 
emigrated from their brethren, as far 
as the same object was meant to be 
expressed ; but where a different place 
or other objects presented themselves, 
a new definition of them seems to have 
become necessary, which accounts for 
a numerous combination of the pri- 
mitive sounds to be made applicable 
to the increasing number of objects 
and designs. One should think that 
this would have obstructed the pro- 
gress of an universal language, if we 
were not told, that at the plain of Shi- 
nar, after the Deluge, mankind spoke 
only one language. Besides the force 


of the decree for their dispersion, and 
for the fraction of that general lan- 
guage, it seems impossible to recal 
those monosyllabic characters into 
modern use, unless we could suppose 
that the primitive language which 
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they represented were originally the 
same throughout the earth; and to 
which the same meanings were an- 
nexed ; because all alphabets have a 
great similarity in sound and shape, 
and yet they are kept so distinetly se- 
parate, as that the various dialects of 
mankind in the same nations are not 
understood, in Asia and Russia more 
especially. Sharon Turner has given two 
facts as evidence of an universal or ra- 
ther common origin of language. 

1. The most striking coincidences 
in the languages of nations, which 
have no local affinity to each other.— 
2. Nature does not incline the organ 
of language to any one particular al- 
phabetical enunciation. He collected 
350 words used in various languages 
to express the relation of mother; the 
majority of which rank under two di- 
visions, the first having m, and the 
second wn, as the predominant sound. 
(See Gent. Mag. June 1824, p. 547.) 

Such instances may serve to lead the 
mind to a conviction that there may 
have been one root for all languages 
and ideas; but it also proves that as 
350 words only have a concurrent 
meaning throughout all the languages 
of the world, the dispersion at Babel 
is a true record ;—and Whiston sug- 
gested that there is no reason to ima- 
gine that men were not taught to read 
and write soon after they were taught 
to speak, by divine interposition.— 
Jos. Ant. b. 1, c. 4. 

The ignorance of the Chinese also 
extends to their languages, for they do 
not possess an alphabet ; and hence it 
is fair to question their knowledge of 
chronology, which is meeting them at 
their own point, and must excuse en- 
lightened nations from following them 
in their theory of antiquity, more par- 
ticularly in respect to the wide space 
between their first and second Kings; 
which seems to be an artful attempt 
to seal up the effort by mystery, and to 
to push the date of the first without 
any means or care to supply the void. 
The Jesuits, as was observed before, 
will probably not afford any help to 
clear away, but rather to bring down 
the shadow upon this dial of time,— 
and a_ready field is open for this work 
by keeping them in ignorance of other 
nations, retiring from free commercial 
intercourse, reading their books of art, 
science, or history, and closing their 
doors against all union, treaty, and 
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fellowship, assume an artful and oo- 
vert reserve that can distinguish them 
for nothing but a blind indiscretion. 

When L cibuits undertook to de- 
fend the Chinese against certain im- 
putations, he acknowledged candidly 
that none of their books discovered 
any true notion of the creation of the 
world. De Pauw, 2, 165. 

Du Halde, v. 3, says, the most able 
of their doctors are ignorant in general 
of all parts of philosophy, if we except 
a little morality ; and this ignorance of 
nature is the reason that its most com- 
mon effects are always attributed to 
some evil genius. De Pauw, 2, 167. 

Hence it is impossible to expect 
that from such writers any facts could 
be elicited relative to their theory of 
the earth, if they have any, to make it 
synchronise with their chronology, or 
in any degree to justify it. The result 
is, that they have no justification for it. 

Traditional history is easily traced 
by facts. Thus Shem the son of 
Noah was contemporary with Abra- 
ham ten generations, or 140 years; 
and with Jacob, whose great grandson 
was father of Moses (Howlett, 1, 179); 
so that there can be no doubt the his- 
tory of the Deluge was handed down 
to him through that uninterrupted 
channel. Besides, the ark itself was a 
certain monument of the Deluge, con- 


‘ tinued several ages after Abraham, 


and preserved the memory of it even 
amongst pagans, and might serve as 
the prototype or model for ship build- 
ing. (Bp. rats Considerations, p. 87.) 

It has been held by some that the 
great fertility of the earth immediately 
after the Deluge gave rise to the golden 
age of the poets. Bp. Sherlock, in his 
4th Discourse, has ably combated this 
common persuasion; the covenant 
made with Noah was, that the ground 
should not any more be cursed, and 
when the servants of Abraham and 
Lot quarrelled about some conve- 
niences in feeding their cattle, Abra- 
ham, as lord of the soil, proposed a se- 
paration ; which shows that there was 
ample room for them both, and land 
ready for occupancy, and cultivation or 
pasture. The difference between that 
and modern times is apparent ; forat this 
period every lot of land is fully occu- 
pied, and every country crowded with 
pepeition, so that there is not room 
or so amicable a settlement of dis- 
putes, when every intrusion upon an 
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adjoining territory becomes 
a cause of contest and warfare. 

Some Chinese philosophers have 
actually stated the earth to be a square, 
and had not so lately as A.D. 1505, 
any idea of the longitude or latitude of 
any of their own towns (De Pauw, p. 
5). Hence it is ridiculous for them to 
pretend that such a nation was capable 
of writing its own annals, or of verify- 
ing its dates, or the history of the earth, 
by the aid of astronomy (ibid. 6). 
**Globes and instruments were con- 
structed for them, but they were never 
capable of using them; and far from 
contributing to their instruction, they 
only served to precipitate them into 
the most extraordinary errors.” (p. 7.) 
On the other hand, the rest of man- 
kind are said to have increased in 
knowledge after the Deluge, and in 
all inventions and arts which became 
necessary for cultivation and subsist- 
ence. Moses describes the children 
and grand-children of Noah, as well 
the females as the males, to be pecu- 
a devoted to different sciences and 
mechanics, with a view to render so- 
cial life more agreeable, and their al- 
lotted property more contributory to 
civilization ; and thereby to leave for 
posterity an improved territory, and an 
useful knowledge which time would 
expand, and due diligence refine. 

The editors of the Modern Univer- 
sal History, in their account of China, 
(8, 358), endeavour to correct the ex- 
ee assumptions of tts antiquity, 
by a fact which clears, and indeed es- 
tablishes, the doctrine which T have 
endeavoured to uphold. Martini states, 
that in the reign of Yau, their seventh 
Monarch from Fohi, it once happened 
that ‘the Sun did not go down dur- 
ing the space of ten days.” (Hist. 
Sinic. sub Yaws); and which com- 
pared with that miraculous one men- 
tioned in the book of Joshua, x. 12, 
an. 1492 ante C. or Bible Margin, 
Usher, 1451, appears to have been 
the same, though not to agree in its 
duration. It appears from the chrono- 
logy of both nations, that Yau and 
Seteen were contemporaries, and that 
this was a real and supernatural sols- 
tice obtained by the prayer of the 
Jewish hero, and which must of con- 
sequence have been equally observable 
in all those eastern parts where that 
luminary had only passed their meri- 
dian some few hours. The subsequent 
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investigation proves the correctness ot 
this coincidence ; and the conclusion 
is, that Noah and Fo-hi must be the 
same, as the period from them both is 
the same number of years ;—and thus 
the presumptuous error of the Chinese 
chronologers is corrected by their own 
authorities! See Jos. Ant. b. 5, p. 130. 


(To be continued. ) 


—_o@— 
Mr. Ursan, Nov. 1. 

A CORRESPONDENT of yours 

has lately complained of one 
out of the many evils resulting from 
our Ecclesiastical laws ;—allow me to 
mention another, and a much greater 
one; such a one indeed, as_ will 
scarcely be credited to exist in this en- 
lightened age, and in this favoured 
country, when Englishmen boast of 
their equitable laws, and their Trial 
by Jury. Will it be believed, that, 
according to the constitution of our 
Ecclesiastical Courts, every witness is 
examined separately and privately by 
an Attorney, holding the office of De- 
puty Registrar; and that by his re- 
port alone, of the deposition of such 
witness, the Judge is obliged to pro- 
nounce sentence, without examining 
the witnesses himself, or having them 
examined in his presence? that the 
witnesses are never confronted with 
the accused party, (they are merel 
taken before a surrogate to identify 
their names to the deposition whieh 
has thus been taken privately); that 
they never appear at all in public 
Court, thereby placing a most danger- 
ous power in the hands of their at- 
torney to put down what answer he 
pleases to the question proposed, (for 
the forms of the Court are so intri- 
cate, that witnesses in general cannot 
understand them,) and give whatever 
turn he may think proper to the cause 
in question. Can we complain of the 
nee in other countries, when 
such a mode of proceeding is suffered 
in our own? or boast of our laws, 
when character, property, and life, is 
thus in the power of one man, an at- 
torney ; who, of all men, is most likely 
to be influenced by improper motives? 
Your Correspondent says that the whole 
system of Ecclesiastical laws is to be 
revised ; I sincerely hone it may, and 
the conduct of the officers of the Court 
revised also. For the enormous in- 
crease of arbitrary fees exacted from 
the parishes, already too heavily bur- 


dened with poor-rates, taxes, &c. cries 
aloud for redress; as in many cases, 
within these few years, they have been 
increased to the enormous rate of 4 or 
500 per cent. and if the Churchwardens 
remonstrate, they are threatened with 
prosecution in the Bishop’s Court. 
Twice in the year are these demands 
enforced ; first, at the Archdeacon’s 
Visitation, which, in many places, is 
only held for the purpose of swearing 
in the Churchwardens, and secondly, 
at what is called the Chancellor’s Vi- 
sitation, which is held for no other pur- 

but that of extorting fees ; for the 
Chancellor himself never attends. But, 
in order to point out in the clearest 
manner the evil tendency of such pro- 
ceeding, I will take leave to relate an 


instance of actual perversion of jus- 


tice which has lately occurred under 
my own observation. A Clergyman in 
my own immediate vicinity, who had, 
on the behalf of his parish, frequently 
remonstrated with the Deputy Regis- 
trar upon the continued extortion of 
fees, was under the necessity, in pro- 
secution of his duty, of presenting one 
of his Church Bells as having been 
broken for many years; and sent two 
witnesses, his parish clerk and one of 
the ringers, to prove the fact, which 
was notorious to every individual in 
the parish. But instead of noting down 
in their depositions what they stated 
to the Deputy Registrar, “ that the 
Bcll was broken ;” when their pretend- 
ed testimony was read in Court, they 
were represented as having deposed 
“that they knew nothing of the mat- 
ter.” The witnesses have, however, 
since made a declaration in writing of 
of what they really stated to the De- 
puty Registrar upon their examination, 
and what remarks he made to them 
during the same, and will very soon 
solemnly confirm it upon oath; so 
that such conduct on the part of a 
public officer of the Court may be ex- 
posed as it ought to be. But the im- 
propriety, if not injustice, of placing 
such a secret uncontrolled power in 
any man, much more in that of an a/- 
torney, will be evident to every one; 
and Thon for the credit of the coun- 


try, which we are all of us so justly 
proud of, will be remedied before ano- 
ther Session of Parliament expires; 
and that some method will be adopted 
to render the fees of the officers fixed, 
and any attempt to exceed them im- 
possible. INDAGATOR. 
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Substance of the Seventh Report of the 
Society for the Improvement of Pri- 
son Discipline, and for the Reforma- 
tion of Juvenile Offenders, for 1827. 

a Society has been before the 

public, and claimed its atten- 
tion and support long enough to ren- 

der it unnecessary to repeat its im- 

portant views; but a short address is 

prefixed to their Report that deserves 
universal notice ; in which, after very 
concisely stating the benefits which 
have been already effected, it shews 
that “‘ the former miseries of gaols 
were not the necessary consequences 
of imprisonment, but the result of 
negligence in their regulation and 
discipline. Here the physical suffer- 
ing not necessary to the purposes of 
just punishment may be removed by 
attention to the construction, ventila- 
tion, and cleanliness of prisons; that 

a system of hard labour and seclusion, 

accompanied by a spare, though suf- 

ficient diet, seldom fail to render pe- 
nal confinement an object of salutary 
dread; that personal contamination 
may be prevented by classification and 
inspection; and that these measures, 
combined with moral and religious 
instruction, are well calculated to cor- 
rect the habits, enlighten the mind, 
and reclaim the heart of the offender.” 

“The Committee have met with 
many whose entire destitution and 
earnest assurances of penitence, render 

them objects of compassion; that a 

considerable number have been re- 

ceived into the Temporary RerucGe, 
and when there appears good ground 
to hope that the penitent may safely 
retarn into the world, endeavours 
are made to procure for him a situa- 
tion, removed as far as possible from 
temptation, and such as may afford a 
reasonable prospect of his becoming 
an honest and useful member of so- 
ciety. The Committee now allege 
that they can look round on many 
respectably settled, conducting them- 
selves reputably, and who, but for the 
care thus extended, must inevitably 
have recurred to criminal practices for 
support.” Under these preparatory 
impressions, and well knowing that in 
Surrey and other counties the same 
have ben effected ; this Report opens 
us very interesting contents, ieee 
which a few instances shall now be 
extracted ; and although the foreign 
correspondence is of a character pe- 
Culiar to the respective nations, vet 
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necessary brevity compels us to refer 
only to some of dune in the United 
Kingdom. 

The amelioration of criminal juris- 
prudence has, im an especial manner, 
failed to secure that share of general 
interest which its importance to the 
welfare of society imperiously de- 
mands. It was, however, an import- 
ant zra in its history, when revenge 
was discarded as a motive of legisla- 
tion, when the vindictive passions 
were disclaimed by the lawgiver and 
the judge, and the object of punish- 
ment was declared to be simply to 
prevent the aggressor from repeating 
the offence; and to deter generally 
from the commission of crime. The 
wisdom of these principles is now 
agp acknowledged. P. 1. By 
the measure now in 8, a ve 
considerable number Of - inflier- 
ing capital punishment have already 
been repealed by7 and 8, Geo. IV. c. 
27, amounting together to 138 statutes ! 
and by c. 64, 30 statutes. By which 
measure the principle is nised 
that there is no way in which the in- 
fluence of law may be more sensibly 
lessened than by retaining punish- 
ments which policy has hen con- 
demned, and which the humanity of 
the age forbids to be enforced. B. 3 
The gradual reduction which has taken 
place in the number of executions 
presents a satisfactory evidence of the 
repugnance of the public, and the un- 
willingness of the government to in- 
foree a penalty, the right of society to 
inflict which, a for the loss of 
property, admits of doubt, and the cha- 
racter of which is directly opposed to 
the spirit of that religion “‘ which de- 
sireth not the death of a sinner, but 
rather that he may turn from his wick- 
edness and live.” P. 6. 

The Committee do not deny that 
by the depraved, an instantaneous, 
though vislent death would in some 
eases be preferred to the certainty of 
being obliged to spend the remaining 
eriod of life in close confinement. 

he hardened offender violates the law 
that he may indulge the propensities 
which imprisonment will correct ; and 
therefore those privations, to escape 
which was the very motive to crime, 
are surely calculated, and can scarcely 
fail to inspire terror. This fact, how- 
ever, pl-ads strongly in favour of im- 
prisonment as an exemplary punish- 
ment, while the suffering of the of- 
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fender would really consist in the da- 
ration of his confinement, and not in 
the severity or intensity of punishment. 
P. 8. 
Solitary confinement, although but 
occasionally applied, unremitted hard 
labour, and religious instruction, fur- 
nish most powerful means for the 
maintenance of order, the reformation 
of morals, and the amendment of the 
heart. The following are the princi- 
pal offences in which the punishment 
of death remains affix murder, 
rape, treason, coining, mutiny, for- 
pery, arson, robbery from the person, 
urglary, obtaining money by threat- 
ening to accuse a party of an infamous 
crime, sacrilege, plundering wrecks, 
stealing horses and cattle, demolish- 
ing houses and machinery, destroying 
ships, and exhibiting false signals to 
a ship in distress; 16 in all. P. g. 

In confinement, security has been 
the object, without reference to the 
nature of previous habits, or the cha- 
racter of crimes, &c.; the consequences 
have inevitably been, that persons con- 
victed of minor offences, or committed 
on venial charges, have quitted con- 
finement initiated in crime, while the 
guilty have been confirmed in every 
species of depravity. The legislative 
enactments which have been recently 
framed, are distinguished by a spirit of 
wisdom and benevolence. The rights 
of human nature have been recognised 
even in the persons of the most cri- 
minal, and no extent of guilt or wick- 
edness has been considered to annul 
the obligation of religion and huma- 
nity. P. 10. 

he Report then bears testimony to 
the wisdom and practicability of the 
views on which the Acts, passed four 
years since, were founded be County 
Gaols; but a regret is expressed that 
those which are under corporate ju- 
risdiction cannot be so favourably men- 
tioned. These places of confinement 
do not come within that portion of 
of prison laws. Of the several Bo- 
rough Gaols, of which there are up- 
wards of 160 in England and Wales, 
15 only were included in the sche- 
dule of the late Act. Thus above 140 
prisons, and these of the worst de- 
scription, still require to be regulated 
_ by law. The want of air, of a sepa- 
ration of sexes, of criminals and debt- 
ors, of privies, of rooms for the sick, 
&c. afford ample claims to the inter- 
position of legislative power in these 
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cases. The information given im de- 
tail of those prisons which are govern- 
ed by authority of Parliament, very 
satisfactorily proves the necessity of 
thus regulating these establishments, 
and the alterations which have been 
introduced in modern times shew how 
much is essential to perfect this im- 
portant work. But it is remarkable that 
a county gaol so near the Metropolis 
as that at Horsemonger-lane, should 
have no day-room for the debtors ; vi- 
sitors are received in the sleeping- 
rooms; and as the friends of the pri- 
soners are admitted every day during 
six hours, in any number without in- 
quiry, men and women without dis- 
tinction, it is easy to conceive the 
scenes of profligacy which take place 
from this promiscuous assemblage of 
the sexes. P. 22. These are subjects 
which should well deserve the atten- 
tion of the magistrates, who hold their 
sessions in the adjoining court-house. 

The increase of crime is au un- 
questionable fact. The increase of 

pulation during the last five years 

as been in a greater proportion 
than that of the ten. years preced- 
ing; and if the situation of an im- 
mense number of unemployed la- 
bourers be considered, it might indeed 
excite surprise, had there not been a 
sensible increase in the number of 
criminal commitments in the districts 
in which so much suffering prevailed. 
The administration of the poor laws 
are no longer confined to the relief of 
the impotent, the destitute, and the 
unemployed, but also to the regula- 
tion of wages, a practice which has 
given rise to a system productive of 
the most pernicious and demoralising 
effects. P. 28. 

The Report pursues this subject at 
much length, concluding upon a 
strong statement of its errors, that it 
is but too clear that parochial aid, as 
at present administered, powerfully 
augments the distress which it is de- 
-_ to mitigate and suppress. 

uch may, doubtless, be effected by 
the encouragement of education and 
the establishment of Saving Banks and 
Friendly Societies, to form habits of in- 
dustry, foresight, and independence ; 
yet until the Poor Laws be so modified 
as to weaken the fatal reliance for ex- 
ternal relief which is now so generally 
entertained, there will be more pau- 

rism and immorality among the 
owest descriptions of the labouring 
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classes in England than in other coun- 
tries where the poor are far behind our 
population in intellectual and moral 
endownments. P. 30. 

The Game Laws likewise are add- 
ed to this cause of crime, and the 
strict manner in which they are en- 
forced. Poaching leads more easily 
and rapidly to the perpetration of the 
higher crimes than any other incen- 
tive, and the time and nature of the 
employment, and the desperate com- 
binations that are entered into, cre- 
ate a greater ferocity of spirit than is 
hitherto found in any other class of 
offenders. It is estimated that about 
one fourth part of those who crowd 
our county prisons consist of offenders 
against the game laws. They lose the 
dread of disgrace and the fear of pu- 
nishment. There is no class but fur- 
nishes agents in violating the law 
either in the character of poachers, 
receivers, or consumers. 

The returns for the last year com- 
prise 12@ prisons; of these 32 have not 
even the lowest scale of classification 
required by law! 30 only have a suf- 
ficient number of sleeping-cots to ad- 
mit of each person being confined 
apart at night; and 31 in which are 
convicts where no hard labour or em- 

loyment of any kind are provided. 
The Act is neglected even in the con- 
straction of gaols now building. —Two 
plans are presented for inspection in 
page 142, of which the preference is 
most obvious to that of the radiating 
construction. 

In the subsequent animadversions 
on the gaol of Newgate there seem to 
be many subjects of inquiry and of 
improvement which are well worthy 
the notice of the Court of Aldermen, 
in whom the magisterial power over 
the prison is vested ; and it is stated 
that “in the London prisons the se- 

ration of offenders is most defective. 

or is there any gaol in the Metropo- 
lis in which the evil is more severely 
felt than at the new prison Clerken- 
well, erected in 1818.” P. 40. 

Instances are pointed out of the evil 
consequencs of this deficiency, of the 
dissimilarity of labour at different pri- 
sons, of the differences in appropri- 
ation of earnings, in the allowances of 
food, and of money to purchase it, in 
the mode of restraint and punishment, 
in the treatment of the sick, and even 
in the want of precision in the sen- 
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tences pronounced for punishment. 
The delay and expence of prosecution 
are noticed as ‘strong temptations to 
compromise the interests of justice for 
the restitution of property.” P. 47. 

The observations on Bail, p. 51, 
well deserve the most serious atten- 
tion of every magistrate; for want of 
which, the prisoner is fully committed, 
undergoes all the restraint and corrup- 
tion of the gaol, and on his trial may 
be fined a few shillings and discharged. 
The duration of his confinement is 
perhaps three times longer than that 
to which a judge would sentence 
him.” P. 52. 

The Special Commission, which 
first al in December 1822, for the 
Home Circuit, has been of essential 
service in delivering the gaols of about 
one-third part of the whole commit- 
ments, amounting probably to 363 
prisoners, who must otherwise have 
remained for three months before their 
trials; and in the proportion of one- 
fifth of the commitments in the other 
counties, not less than 20,000 prison- 
ers would have been spared the in- 
jury of three months imprisonment, 
if this commission had been extended 
to them likewise. An interesting de- 
tail is here introduced, shewing the 
variation in the number of judges as 
circumstances rendered it necessary, 
and that ‘* their present number 12 was 
fixed upon when our population was 
comparatively small, our laws few, 
and our progress in civilization imper- 
feet.” P. 61. 

In mentioning the Tread Wheel, 
the Report says (p. 62), that so far 
from having been injurious, it has de- 
cidedly contributed to the health of 
the prisoners, and has proved of emi- 
nent service in prisons “in improving 
their economy and discipline, when- 
ever _~ labour of ow — a been 
properly managed and carefully reguo- 
lated but a a in the pu- 
nishment in Summer and Winter is 
noticed for the magistrate’s attention. 
P. 64. 

The effects of imprisonment for 
debt, the extortion, the condition of 
the debtors’ gaols, of which there are 
50 in England alone, and in many of 
which the necessary comforts are un- 
known, that are found in the cri- 
minal prison, and the consequent in- 
juries and ruin, are here expressed 
with serious emphasis (p. 66.) Re- 
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muneration of the officers from the 
fees of the prisoners; want of inspec- 
tion and regularity; the sexes suffered 
to be lodged in the same room, &c. 
combine to produce evils which can 
be readily anticipated, and yet remain 
uncorrected :_and it is wey recom- 
mended that the Fleet and King’s 
Bench prisons should be put under 
regulations in these matters similar to 
those in a county gaol. P. 72. 

The effects of imprisonment for 
debt are very ably and feelingly con- 
sidered, and well deserve, especially in 
this age of enlightened humanity, a 
due legislative consideration. 

The prisons in Scotland seem to re- 
quire as much regulation; and those 
in Ireland having | undergone 
a legislative revision, will partake of 
the benefits of new statutes; among 
which one is mentioned of great im- 
portance, that those of local jurisdic- 
tions are abolished, and the prisoners 
are referred to the adjacent — 

aol ; and all prison fees are abolished. 

he ladies committees have rendered 
such eminent services to the cause of 
humanity, that they are invited to ex- 
tend their inspection to every gaol in 
the kingdom. 

A considerable space is afforded to 
the painful subject of providing for 
insane convicts and paupers ; and from 


the cases alluded to, it is hoped that ° 


it will be maturely considered by the 
Secretary of the Home Department, 
It is stated, p. 89, that an associ- 
ation is now forming on this very im- 
portant subject. ’ 

To the West Indies, America, and 
foreign parts, this Committee have paid 
great attention; but they have found 
work enough upon their hands at 
home to occupy their utmost zeal. 
The single case of “the reformation 
of the juvenile offenders ”’ is sufficient 
for another department of their la- 
bours, whose depravity is stated to 
arise from the superabundance of our 
population, and the consequent ex- 
tent of pauperism. P. 115. 

The ignorance, and the want of re- 
ligious instruction, even among those 
who are able to read and write a lit- 
tle, furnish ample proofs of the neces- 
sity of perseverance in education as a 
means of meeting their increasing 
depravity. At their discharge from 
prison they are wholly destitute of 
support or of friends. ‘ Such is the 
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situation of many hundreds of boys 
and girls in this Metropolis; and to 
extend to them assistance, to encou- 
rage the risings of penitence, and 
induce them to return to the path of 
virtue, is one leading object of this 
Society.” The Temporary Refuge has 
proved an useful asylum to many ne- 
cessitous and penitent young persons ; 
many have been saved from ruin, who 
are now occupying situations of use- 
fulness; several cases are here sub- 
mitted to attention, and others of dis- 
tressed females who have quitted pri- 
son desirous of abandoning their vi- 
cious habits. Pp. 118—123. 

The numerous subjects embraced 
by the Society, leave no question that 
its funds are wholly inadequte to its 
benevolent designs. ‘* There never was 
a period when the institutions of so- 
ciety were regarded with deeper in- 
terest, and when their amelioration 
was so extensively an object. of indi- 
vidual concern.” 

In addition to the correspondence 
preserved in the Appendix, there are 
subjoined several tables of commit- 
ments and convictions, imprisonments, 
expences of the convict hulks, and 
also Lord Bexley’s Report of the Ge- 
neral Penitentiary, Millbank, stating 
it to be in good health, &c. p. 209; 
and also stating the conviction of the 
Committee, that the framers of the sta- 
tute 19 Geo. III. under which the 
Penitentary is governed, acted errone- 
ously in omitting the power of in- 
flicting corporal punishment, and that 
the revival of that power would be 
highly advantageous in the manage- 
ment of the prison, under control, 
&c. Inquiries relating to the pauper 
and criminal lunatics, and building ; 
close with the Treasurer’s cash ac- 
count, which states his receipts for 
three years to last June, amounting 
to 1743/. 7s. 3d. and expenditure to 
26711. 13s. leaving him in advance 


928i. 6s. od. A.H. 
—@--- 


A representation of the piece of lead 
found in the body of the man who had 
swallowed it ia a fluid state at the fire of 
the Eddystone lighthouse in 1755, (and 
which is mentioned in p. 446 as having 
been recently presented to the Royal So- 
ciety,) will be seen on reference to our vol. 
XXX. p. 321, together with the case of the 
unfortunate sufferer, who was 94 years of 
age. 
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93. Recensio Synoptica Annotationis Sacre ; 
being a Critical Digest and Synoptical 
Arrangement of the most important Anno- 
tations of the New Testament, exegetical, 
philological, and doctrinal ; carefully col- 
lected and condensed from the best Com- 
mentators, both ancient and modern ; and 
so digested as to form one consistent body 
of Annotations, in which each Portion is 
systematically atiributed to its respective 
Author, and the foreign Matter translated 
into English. The whole accompanied 
with a copious body of original Annota- 
tions. By the Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, 
M.A. &c. &c. Vols, IV.—VI11. C. and 
J. Rivington. 

AT a time when there are so many 
country bankers in Divinity, who have 
set up without property, and whom a 
quarter of an hour’s run by Theolo- 
gians would utterly ruin, we are glad 
to see real capitalists come forward,— 
men who understand the fine rationale 
of Christianity, and that perfection of 
reason which Holy Writ, when stu- 
died, is sure to dis lay. No books 
can be more essen‘ial for this purpose 
than Mr. Bloomfield’s, which is a li- 
brary of the phraseology of the New 
Testament, and gives every possible 
meaning of every word, and that ac- 
companied with a profusion of auxi- 
liary erudition. All scholars know 
that in different languages numerous 
words have meanings peculiarly at- 
tached to them in cach distinct tongue ; 
and, therefore, that a mere literal ver- 
sion by a dictionary may not always 
convey the actual meaning. But er- 
rors or ignorance in the interpretation 
of Scripture are especially disgraceful 
to divines, because they imply profes- 
sional incapacity. Nevertheless there 
were palliations, from the number and 
expence of various works, before they 
were concentrated in this valuable Sy- 
nopsis, but now there is no excuse. 
We shall here stop. The erudite au- 
thor, we are sure, needs no praise from 
us,—if he needs any praise at all from 
the press, it is a disgrace to the eccle- 
siastical profession. 

The first Part of Mr. Bloomfield’s 
valuable labours we noticed with due 
commendation, in vol. xcvi. i. 137. 
In the present conclusion of his ela- 
borate work, we find the far greater 
difficulties of the Epistles surmounted 
as easily as those of the Gospels. The 
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following specimens may put a stop to 
much solemn prating about the pre- 
destination we of the Epistle to the 
Romans, and the disputed text of St. 
John concerning the Trinity. We 
have lived too long not to have heard 
and read an infinity of nonsense, even 
serious affirmations of the actual exist- 
ence of impossibilities ; and on no sub- 
jects more than the parts of Scripture 
to which we allude; in truth we could 
name “‘ lottery-office-keepers” in real 
holy orders and pretended holy orders, 
who have already issued or intend to issue 
disquisitions upon the difficult subjects 
alluded to, in the announcement of 
which they assure us that their works 
will all turn out prizes, and that theirs 
are lucky offices, with the usual ef ca- 
teras of their great favour with all 
Fortune's daughters but the eldest. 
The first extract relates to that great 
stumbling-block predestination, a ques- 
tion which has been chiefly founded 
upon Romans, ch. ix. v.7—11, &e. 
but which is clearly shown to have no 
relation either to eternal life, or to in- 


dividuals. 


‘* It is strange that the Calvinists cannot, 
or will not, see that in all this [St. Paul's 
arguments, as above] there is only reference 
to the election of nations, not of individuals ; 
a point on which all the Fathers, up to Au- 
gustin (whose authority, considering his ig- 
norance of the original languages, can be 
but slight in matters which depend upon an 
accurate knowledge of their idioms), and 
all the most judicious modern commentators, 
are agreed. My limits will only permit me 
to insert the following decisive statements 
from some of the most eminent and ortho- 
dox theologians. 

« The » owl here treated of is not to 
eternal salvation, but merely external, namely, 
the election of the Jewish nation to be the 
people of God. For Esau had been edu- 
cated in the true religion, and by the rite 
of circumcision had entered into a covenant 
with God, which He on his part never broke. 
If thea Esau had stood by his covenant 
with God, and that truth, which had been 
delivered to him by his forefathers, he had 
delivered to his sons and descendants, they 
too might have been saved (which would 
have been enough for them), though they 
bore not the name of God’s people, Thus 
Job, though not of the people of God, be- 
lieved, and was saved. And it may be sup- 
posed, that many from the neighbouring 
nations, the Moabites, Ammonites, Philis- 
tians, Syrians, Egyptians, on hearing of the 
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majesty and power “of the true God, felt 
their prejudices vanquished, and were in- 
duced'to embrace the true religion, though 
they were not among the people of God. 

“* This election, therefore, to be the 
people of God, though peculiar to the Jews, 
was such that the other neighbouring ua- 
tions were never precluded from turning to 
the true God; otherwise the universal grace 
of God wouldsuffer much injury. (Schoettg)” 


The continuation of the extract re- 
fers not only as the preceding to Calvi- 
nists, but to the original-sin men, who 
are in the habits of maintaining that 
man, to be capable of any good, must 
be first physically incapable; and that 
the aul fittest for holding water must 
be a sieve or a colander. 


** The Apostle does not mean (as some 
after Augustin have fancied) that there is 
destined to all men, individually, a state 
either of eternal happiness, or eternal mi- 
sery, not according to the merits of each, 
but according to the Supreme decree, or on 
account of the imputation of Adam’s sin. 
For, 1. the subject treated of is concern- 
ing the rejection of the Jews, and the 
election in their place of the Gentiles, who 
embraced the doctrine of Christ. There- 
fore the Apostle is not speaking of the 
whole human race. 2. If Paul had held 
the opinion of a decree firm, fatcd, and 
absolute, insomuch that it was affected by 
nothing that men ever should do, or ever 
had done, he could not have felt an anxious 
wish that it might be changed, and that the 
event might turn out otherwise, as he does 
in verse 8. Of this decree, the result was 
the servitude of Esau’s posterity, verse 12. 
So that there is no reference to the state of 
men in another life ; for there servitude can 
have no place. 3. The Apostle is speaking 
not of individuals, but of the Church, or a 
congregated body of men, ver. 24 and 25. 
4. He speaks of the long patience and long 
suffering of God, ver. 22, all idea of which 
is done away, if he leaves nothing to men ; 
but does every thing himself. 5. He speaks 
of the justice of the Judge (ver. 28, 30, 
and 31), assigning rewards and punishments, 
which cannot have place, ifno regard is hadto 
what those whom he will judge, either have 
done, or have not done. (Wetstein.) 

«< The Apostle, according to his manner, 
cites only a few words of the passage on 
which his argument is founded. It is plain, 
from Gen. 25, 23, * two nations are in thy 
womb,’ that Jacob and Esau are not spoken 
of as individuals, but as representing the 
two nations springing from them; and that 
the election of which the Apostle speaks, is 
not an election of Jacob to eternal life, but 
of his posterity to be the visible church and 
people of God on earth, and heirs of the 
promises in their first and literal meaning, 
on. 7.6, 7, Acts 18.17. That this is the 
election here spoken of, appears from the fol- 


lowing cireumstances.—1. It is neither said, 
nor is it true of Jacob and Esau personally, 
that ‘ the elder served the younger;’ this 
is true only of their posterity. 2. Though 
Esau had served Jacob persoually, and had 
been inferior to him in worldly greatness, it 
would have been no proof at all of Jacob's 
election to eternal life, or of Esau’s repro- 
bation. As little was the subjection of the 
Edomites to the Israelites in David's days, a 
proof of the election or reprobation of their 
progenitors. 3. The Apostle’s professed 
purpose in this discourse being to shew, 
that an election, bestowed on Jacob by 
God’s free gift, might either be taken from 
them, or others might be admitted to share 
therein with them, it is evidently not an 
election to eternal life (which is never taken 
away), but to external privileges only. 4. 
This being an election of the whole posterity 
of Jacob, and a reprobation of the whole 
descendants of Esau, it can only mean that 
the’ nation which was to spring from Esau 
should be subdued by the nation which was 
to spring from Jacob, and that it should not, 
like the nation springing from Jacob, be 
the church and people of God, nor be en- 
titled to the possession of Canaan, nor give 
birth to the Seed in whom all the families 
of the earth were to be blessed. 5. The 
circumstance of Esau’s being older than 
Jacob, was very properly taken notice of, to 
shew that Jacob's election was contrary to 
the right of primogeniture, because this 
circumstance proved it to be from pure 
favour. But if his election had been to 
eternal life, the circumstance of his age 
ought not to have been mentioned, because 
it had no relation whatever to that matter. 
(Macknight, Whitty, and Taylor.)” 

Thus Mr. Bloomfield, vol. v. pp. 
702-704. In vol. viii. p. 776, Mr. B. 
says, concerning the disputed verses 7 
and 8 of the fifth of 1 John, 

*“*To me it appears probable that the 
verses are genuine; but I am inclined to 
agree with the learned Bishops Horsley and 
Middleton, that they will, if genuine, not 
decidedly prove the doctrine of the Trinity ; 
and therefore by far too much anxiety about 
the determination of the critical question, 
as to their authenticity, has been felt and 
expressed by the Orthodox in general.” 

In conclusion, we most warmly re- 
commend this valuable work, not only 
to students in theology, to whom in- 
deed it will be indispensable, but to all 
tolerably well-educated persons ; an 
immense mass of matter ean: lock- 
ed in the learned languages, we 
been thrown open by Mr. Bloomfiel 
to the English heslagical reader ; and 
thus made available to the improve- 
ment of every one desirous of religious 
instruction. 
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94. The Romance of Histery. England. 
By Henry Neele. 8 vols. cr. 8vo, Bull. 


CHIVALRY is in History what a 
fairy palace is in Architecture. It is 
something beautifully romantic, in- 
spiring those sentiments which makes 
us think men actual gods, and women 
actual angels. The feelings and prin- 
ciples which most ennoble our nature, 
appear in every look, word, and deed, 
and even the slightest deviation from 
perfection is a flaw in a diamond. In- 
deed Chivalry is that attemperament of 
heroism which makes us love it with- 
out destroying its sublimity—it is gran- 
deur, upon whose arm reclines happy 
beauty, and whose neck infant love 
entwines with rapturous embraces. 

For delineations of the sentiments of 
Chivalry, the genius of Henry Neele is 
particularly adapted. He knows how 
to dress the sword with myrtle, in pat- 
terns of excellent taste. His heroes 
are not butchers, nor his heroines milk- 
maids. He thus avoids that contami- 
nation of ferocity, or coarseness, which 
sadly disfigures the prominent charac- 
ters in Homer, and (with the exception 
of the sweet maid Lavinia) in Virgil. 
In those days it was rare to think of 
conquering without killing, or of lov- 
ing without sensuality. The dignity 
of man seemed to consist in assimila- 
tion to a wild beast, the perfection of 
woman in assimilation to a domestic 
one. Even that most elegant volup- 
tuary Anacreon, moved not his master- 
hand but under gross impulses— his 
wine (and supreme is its flavour) was 
never racked off the lees; and strains, 
which were worthy Apollo, were sung 
by Pan. The chaste nymphs of Dian 
would in vain have wooed him for a 
single air—he would have thrown his 
lyre at them ; but let the dancing Bac- 
chants, the frisking fawns, and the 
wanton nymphs, come laughing around 
him, then would there arise such 
sounds of sentimental music as we 
angels might have admired and pitied. 
For Anacreon is the only one of the 
ancient poets who possessed a real ge- 
nius for love verses, and we care not 
what others may think of the soul-less 
artificial common-place of Ovid and 
Tibullus, and the pretty songs of Horace. 

But we must seat ourselves in the 
aile of a Cathedral, to indulge a de- 
lightful reverie with Henry Neele, to 
mix in the mind's eye with mailed 
warriors and faithful matrons who have 
left the tombs, where lie their effigies 
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in the delightful attitudes of conjugal 
union and pious hope, to tell the tales 
of their juvenile loves, and romantic 
adventures. 

We shall, by way of specimen, give 
a portion of one, which has consider- 
able historical interest attached to it. 
Every one knows that Edward the 
Fourth was a man of a warm consti- 
tution, and one of the handsomest 
libertines in his day; and that he 
married his Queen from sheer con- 
cupiscence, in utter defiance of policy 
and prudence. 

The story to which we allude, is 
entitled ‘‘ The Wooing at Grafton.” 

It opens with a lady in widow’s 
weeds, of stately figure and beautiful 
features, who is taking a melancholy 
walk by the side of a river. She is la- 
menting to an attendant that her solici- 
tations at Court to recover the forfeited 
estates of her husband, who had been 
killed when fighting on the Lancas- 
trian side, had been in vain. Just as 
the lady had said to her attendant that 
she was taking this evening walk un- 
der the possibility that Edward, who 
was upon a hunting excursion in the 
neighbourhood, might accidentally cross 
her path, and enable her to petition 
him in person, a ruffian came upon 
her and seized her. 


** He was a short and meagre figure, 
humpbacked, with legs of an unequal size, 
and teeth, or rather fangs, which protruded 
from his mouth, and gave a hideous expres- 
sion to his face, which otherwise might 
possibly have been called handsome. His 
forehead was high and fair, his eyes black 
and sparkling, and his broad arched brows 
gave an expression of intelligence and dig- 
nity to the upper part of his countenance, 
which strangely contrasted with the gro- 
tesqueness and deformity of his figure. He 
was very richly habited in a robe of blue 
velvet, lined with silk and glittering with 
gold; a sword hung by his side, and a cap 
adorned with a plume of feathers, and a 
sparkling diamond in the front, was placed 
in rather a fantastic and foppish manner 
upon his head.” ii. 277. 

** The Lady shrieked fearfully, and the 
monster refusing to unhand her, a voice 
from behind commanded him to desist. 

** With these words, a young man ha- 
bited in Lincoln green, with a bow and 
quiver slung over his shoulders, and bearing 
a drawn sword ia his hand, rushed upon the 
Lady’s ilant. He p d, however, as 
his eye encountered that of this mishapen 
being—whether it was that he recognized a 
face familiar to him, or that he felt an emo- 
tion of surprize at the hideousness of the 
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creature which he beheld, was not apparent. 
The latter eyed him with a sullen and ma- 
lignant smile, and then uttering a loud and 
discordant laugh, disappeared amidst the 
recesses of the forest.” 


The Lady in the interim swooned, 
but upon recovery saw a very dif- 
ferent person from the rufian whom 
she bead cuonped. 


** The perfect grace and symmetry of his 
form was only equalled by the sweetness and 
noble expression of his features, which save 
that the curl of his lip, and the proud 
glance of his eye, indicated something of a 
haughty and imperious temperament, ap- 
proached as nearly as possible to the beau 
ideal of manly beauty.” 


The unknown begged to escort her 
home; and so charmed the lady by 
his manners and conversation, that 
when he first knocked at the door of 
her heart, she was at home to him. 


*« ¢ And now, gentle Sir,’ said the Lady, 
as they arrived at her residence, ‘ welcome 
to Grafton Manor. Will you please to enter ?” 

*« ¢ Not now, sweet Madam,’ answered 
the cavalier, ‘I am in the King’s train, 
and my services will be missed. Yet may I 
crave leave to call to-morrow, and enquire 
after the health of He paused, but 
the lady soon concluded his sentence. 

«© «OF the Lady Gray of Groby,’ she 
said, extending her hand to him. 

** Ha!” he said, and started, while a dark 
frown lowered for a moment over his fine 
features, ‘the widow of the Lancastrian 
Knight, who fell at St. Alban’s ?’ 

«*« Even that ill-starred woman,’ said the 
Lady Gray, while the tears streamed down 
her face. ‘ Farewell, farewell, I see that it 
is a name which is now unpleasing to all 
ears.” 

«« « Nay, nay, sweet Madam,’ said the 
youth, gently detaining her, ‘ it is a name 
which friends and foes ought alike to ho- 
nour, as identified with mauly and heroick 
devotion to a falling cause, aud’—his voice 
faltered, as he added in a softer tone, ‘ with 
the perfection of female grace and loveliness. 
You have been a suppliant to the King, 
Madam, for the restoration of your dead 
Lord’s forfeited estates.” 

‘©<T have been,’ she replied, ‘ and a 
most unhappy and unsuccessful one.’ 

*<¢The King, Madam, is surrounded 
by men who entertain small love for the 
unhappy adherents of the house of Lancas- 
ter. I have the honour to serve his High- 
ness. If Edward March, his poor esquire, 
can advance the cause of the Lady Gray, 
small as may be his abilities to do her good, 
they shall be all devoted to her service.’ 

*¢ « Thanks once more, a thousand thanks, 
generous Sir,’ said the lady. ‘The cause of 
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Elizabeth Gray indeed needs all the efforts 
of her friends to insure for it a prosperous 
issue. If Master Edward March can do 
aught to serve it, the blessing of the widow 
and the fatherless will rest upon his head.’ 

**¢And the blessing of the widow,” 
thought Master Edward March, after he 
had taken leave of the lady, and was re- 
tracing his steps to the river side, ¢ will be 
the blessing of the prettiest woman in Eng- 
land. That of the fatherless I could e’en 
dispense with ; yet, methinks, it is well that 
they are fatherless, Heaven rest their fa- 
ther’s soul.’”" 260—262. 

A month's billing and cooing fol- 
lows; and Edward March, though 
only a poor esquire, obtains the wi- 
dow’s consent to marry him, after his 
procuring the restoration of her estates, 
of which he is very sanguine. 

She intrusted to Edward March a 
letter for her mother the Duchess of 
Bedford, but she only heard in reply, 
that he had merely forwarded the let- 
ter,—days and weeks elapsed, but she 
neither saw nor heard from him. Her 
mother only acquainted her, that at 
every application to the King, he 
seemed colder and more adverse. The 
fair widow of course concluded that 
Edward March was inconstant and 
untrue, and that Elizabeth Gray must 
remain desolate and oppressed. 

There is a tooth-ache of the mind 
as well as of the body, and where love 
is the tooth which occasions the pain, 
a _ of pincers will not extract it. 
Of course the lady was excessively mi- 
serable, and to add to her sufferings, 
her uncle comes to her, and acquaints 
her that Edward March was the es- 
quire who had the audacity to draw 
his sword upon the Duke of Glouces- 
ter in Grafton Forest, when the King 
and his retinue were last in this neigh- 
bourhood following the chase. 

The lady in agony resolves to go to 
London,—ex pose the ruffian-like con- 
duct of the ugly Gloucester, and save 
the life of March. But, alas! her 
uncle informs her that Edward March 
is no more. At this news, she raves— 
begs her uncle to kill Richard; and 
upon his assurance, that if she and 
her children went to Court, and peti- 
tioned the King, there were hopes that 
her estates would be restored, she re- 
fuses to kneel at the feet of the assassin 
of Edward March. An appeal on be- 
half of the children, however, causes 
her to retract her resolution ; to ob- 
tain the estates, and then to wait for 
death.—The rest of the story shall be 
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given in the ingenious author’s own 
words : 


*¢ The Monarch was seated in his private 
chamber, surrounded by the few but distin- 
guished courtiers who had the privilege of 
access to him there, when it was announced 
to him that the Lady Gray of Groby craved 
admittance to the Royal presence. 

«© «Tut, tut!’ said the King, ‘this pul- 
ing widow and her friends think that the 
King of England has nothing to attend to 
but the interests of the family of a rebel, 
who died fighting sword in hand against his 
Sovereign. Thrice have I peremptorily re- 
fused the supplication of the old Duchess of 
Somerset, and now the young lady is to 
play off the battery of her sighs and tears 
upon me in the hopes of a more prosperous 
result.” 

«* ¢ And in truth, my liege,’ said the Mar- 
quis of Montagu, ‘the young lady has not 
been badly advised, in trying that experi- 
ment, if report speaks true of her charms.’ 

***Sayest thou so! cousin Montague,” 
said the King, * then in God’s name let her 
enter. And then carefully adjusting his 
robes, and assuming an air, between the 
dignity of a Monarch, and the assumption 
of an Adonis, conscious of his personal at- 
tractions, he leaned back in his throne. 

‘The door of the presence chamber un- 
folded, and the suppliant party, attired in 
deep mourning, approached the foot of the 
throne. The Lady Gray was led forward by 
Sir William Woodville, while the Duchess 
and her disinherited grandchildren came be- 
hind. A murmur of approbation and sur- 
prise passed from lip to lip among the cour- 
tiers as they gazed on the surpassingly 
beautiful features of the fair petitioner, 
whom sorrow had not robbed of one of her 
charms, but had rather improved and 
heightened them all. She entered with 
head depressed and downcast eyes, not dar- 
ing to look at the person whom she suppli- 
cated, and for whom, as the murderer of 
her lover and the Sovereign of the realm, 
she entertained a sentiment in which abhor- 
rence and reverence were strangely mingled. 

**¢ A boon! aboon! most dread Sove- 
reign,’ she said, sinking at the Monarch’s feet. 

*¢ Rise, gentle lady,’ said the King, 
“and name, if thou canst, the boon whic 
thy Sovereign will refuse thee.’ 

*«<« Ha!’ said Elizabeth starting, as 
though the voice of the dead had sounded 
in her ears. ‘Those tones—that voice,— 
surely [am not mad!’ She lifted her eyes 
towards the King, and an expression of 
wonder and delight burst from her lips, as 
she recognised beneath the Royal diadem 
the features of Edward March. That ex- 

ression, however, was repressed, as a deep 
ling of fear and awe came over her, and 
sinking again to the ground, she exclaimed, 
‘Pardon, gracious Sire, pardon, pardon.” 
**< Pardon, sweet Elizabeth,’ said the 


King, descending from the throne, and 
raising her in his arms, ‘ and wherefure >—~ 
But thou hast a petition, fair lady, to whieh 
thou wouldst crave an answer.” 

*« « Even so, dread Sir,’ said the ladv, ‘ it 
is to pray of your Royal grace and favour 
to grant to my orphan children the restitu- 
tion of the forfeited estates of their father 
Sir John Gray of Groby. Great King! 
good King! listen to my prayer. Think 
that the transgressions of the father have 
been expiated by his death, and that what- 
ever they were, his infant sons had no par- 
ticipation in them. And, oh! gracious 
Sire, let not the boldness of their mother 
at a time when she knew not the illustrious 
person with whom she conversed, stand in 
the way of your Highness’s grace and fa- 
vour towards the children.’ 

«*«Thy petition, fair Elizabeth,’ said 
the King, ‘is granted, aud Heaven prosper 
the gallant house of Gray of Groby! But 
now it is my turn to play the supplicant. 
Thou rememberest a promise made to Ed- 
ward March—a conditional promise, it is 
true, but the condition is now performed. 
The poor youth—rest his soul ! is no more, 
When King Edward entered his ancient 
palace of Westminster, he found it neces- 
sary to terminate the existence of Edward 
March,’ 

*«« Thus lowly,’ said the lady, ‘ do I once 
more crave thy Royal pardon. Thou who 
hast proved the hushand of the widow, and 
the father of the fatherless, accept their 
blessings and their prayers. The land which 

our Highness has restored to them, shall 
be held for the safeguard of your Royal 
rson, and the terror of your enemies; 
ut jest not thus cruelly with your hand- 
maid, and pardon the presumption and bold- 
ness of which she was unwittingly guilty.’ 

«<* But under your favour, Lady Gray,’ 
said the Monarch laughing, ‘I have not 
yet proved myself the husband of the wi- 
dow, and the father of the fatherless; and 
until I do so, I will not accept either their 
benediction or their prayers. As the re- 

resentative of the deceased Edward March, 

will take care and see that the promise 
which was so solemnly made h fim, be 
performed. My Lords and Gentlemen,’ he 
added, turning to the wondering courtiers, 
* behold your Queen.’ 

*¢¢ God save Queen Elizabeth,’ exclaim- 
ed all present, ‘long live the noble Queen 
of England !’ 

*€* And now, my Lord of Canterbury,” 
said the King, ‘ your part in this day's so- 
lemnities remains to be performed.’” 

They are then married; and the 
curtain falls. 

It is remarkable that our King is 
descended from two of the most beau- 
tiful women that Great Britain ever 
produced, viz. this Elizabeth and Mary 
Queen of Scots. 
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We assure our fair readers, that this 
whole collection is a desert of the 
sweetest and finest-flavoured fruit. We 
are decidedly of Burke’s opinion, that 
there is a generous feeling in chivalry, 
that ought to obtain in every relation 
of life; that it softens the harsher du- 
ties and the asperities of contention. 
Nor is this all,—it is the parent of 
high-minded feeling; it distinguishes 
the gentleman from the Jew; and 
from its frequent occurrence among 
our sailors and soldiers, we see that it 
even confers upon low life the true 
and genuine character of nobility. 


—e— 
95. The Religion of Christ is the Religion of 

Nature. Written in the condemned cells 

of Newgate. By Jorgen Jorgenson, late 

Governor of Iceland. 8vo, pp.411. Capes. 

WE are prepared to speak of this 
volume in high terms, and yet we con- 
sider it rather as curious than valuable. 
It is curious, as coming from one who 
will possess a niche in history, as dis- 
playing considerable acuteness, as hav- 
ing been written in a peculiar situa- 
tion, and from its scientific character ; 
but its value is lessened (paradoxical as 
the remark may seem), by some of 
these very causes; for the leisure of a 
prison is not like that of the closet, 
neither can the literary attainments of 
a potentate or of a felon (for such the 
author alternately was) equal those of 
a student. With this and some other 
considerations, to be mentioned after- 
wards, we enter upon the examination 
of a work whose title creates an inte- 
rest, which is not lessened by a perusal 
of its contents. 

Jorgen Jorgenson was born of hum- 
ble parents at Copenhagen, in 1780 ; 
entered into our mercantile sea-service, 
and did not return to his native coun- 
try till 1806. He commanded a Da- 
nish privateer in the late war; and 
being captured off Flamborough Head, 
was allowed his freedom in London 
upon his parole; which, however, he 
did not observe, but left the country 
with the intention of returning, for 
the purpose of opening a commercial 
intercourse with Iceland, which the 
Danish governor had prohibited. The 
severe enforcement of this prohibition 
impoverished and nearly famished the 
island, till a revolution took place, 
which ended in placing it under the 
controul of Jorgenson himself, as Go- 
vernor. It prospered under his admi- 
nistration, which was distinguished by 
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benevolence and energy; but having 
declared it an independent state, he 
was deprived of his situation (by what 
means we are not told), and conveyed 
to England. He presented himself 
openly before the Admiralty, where no 
notice was taken of his conduct, till a 
malicious information occasioned his 
arrest, and committal to Chatham 
hulks. At length he was remanded, 
on his parole, to Reading, where he 
experienced all the evils of vice and 
poverty, and, after several vicissitudes, 
which are hinted at, but not detailed, 
was convicted of theft in May 1820, 
but afterwards liberated on condition 
of leaving the country within a certain 
period. He exceeded his time, was 
again arrested, and sentenced to death, 
which punishment was commuted for 
transportation ; however he remained 
in Newgate for some time, and acted 
as assistant in the infirmary of the 
prison, till October 1825, when he 
was banished to New South Wales 
for twenty-one years. 

Such is the substance of the biogra- 
phical preface. We must remark, that 
it appears to suppress a considerable 
number of facts, and to mitigate others 
by periphrastic language ; for it is evi- 
dent, that Jorgenson’s course was one 
of dishonesty, and that his case was 
treated with singular lenity by the Go- 
vernment. We mean nothing harsh. 
In general biography it is the author's 
legitimate intention to place his sub- 
ject in the best light; but in memoirs 
of religious converts, the object is dif- 
ferent. A great change is to be shewn, 
as matter of exultation; and therefore 
it is necessary to draw the veil com- 
pletely aside from all former actions, 
and to leave nothing untold that may 
heighten the contrast. In_ religious 
autobiography this plan is always fol- 
lowed, for it naturally results from 
such a change of motives and views. 
Those who expect such a memoir in 
the present instance, will be disap- 
pointed. 

It was during his last imprisonment 
that Jorgenson composed this volume. 
The following sketch, though placed 
to the account of a friend, may be re- 

arded as a portrait of himself; we 
ave only room for part of it, and of 
that we must omit some less relevant 
sentences : 

*« This man was born with the finest af- 
fections of the heart and mind; he was 
highly gifted, and at an early age engaged 


in an honourable profession, wherein he in 
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a short time acquired competence and repu- 
tation. His. good temper and benevolent 
disposition rendered him exceedingly loved 
by his relations and friends, and till the age 
of thirty he knew neither cares nor sorrows. 
His religion was after the strictest sect of 
Luther: he was void of doubts; his faith 
was great, pure, and holy...... he felt the 
whole beauty and force of the moral truths 
of the Scriptures, and his sense of religion 
was as perfect as his moral sense. But lo! 
the enemy came and sowed tares in the 
night. At the above named, he acci- 
dentally met with Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire......and, in 
eagerly searching for truth, his former faith 
was s red, he became entangled in the 
mazes of a labyrinth, and professed himself 
a votary to what is termed, though falla- 
ciously, natural religion. When once leav- 
ing a straight path, it is difficult to return 
to it again; so it was with my friend. His 
heart hitherto been the seat of inno- 
cence and peace; he now became fretful, 
peevish, and ostentatious...... He acted as 
one who lived entirely for the world...... 
Enveloped in darkness, and perplexed with 
doubts, he could not prosper. With his 
apostacy from religious truth he lost his 
credit and his friends, not altogether be- 
cause he had deserted his principles, but 
that from this very reason kis actions be- 
came evil. Finally, he was condemned to 
die the death of a malefactor, but his life 
was spared.” P, 6—10. 


After detailing the process which 
now took place in his mind, he pro- 
ceeds to unfold the results of his en- 
quiries. They were principally di- 
rected to astronomy, geology, the origin 
of nations, the consistency of Scrip- 
ture, and morals. The principal wri- 
ters whom he combats, either alto- 
gether, or in insulated parts of their 
works, are, Volney, Lord Kaimes, Sir 
Richard Phillips, the Rev. C. C 
Clark, &c. Some of these names will 
excite a smile, but the author very 
justly considers theories, embodied in 
elementary works, or delivered in lec- 
tures, as influential, and therefore 
makes incursions into the enemy's ter- 
ritory, whenever they can, in his opi- 
nion, be made with utility. That his 
work is perfectly methodical, we do 
not say, for he often takes up subor- 
dinate points; but he ses the 
rare talent of setting twoinfidel theories 
against each other, and carrying the 
argument away from them both ; some- 
times he plays with his adversary as a 
cat with a mouse, gives him liberty to 
range for a while, then contracts his 
space, and at last crushes him with a 
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grasp. We quote an instance, from 
some remarks on Mr. Clark’s lectures: 

** In the tenth lecture we are favoured 
with a marginal note, which I cannot pass 
over without ebservation: it remarks that 
* the Emperor Joseph II. in order to ascer- 
tain the period in which subterraneous 
wood petrifies, caused some part of the piles 
of Trajan’s bridge, built 1600 years before, 
to be taken up; when it was found that the 
process of petrifaction had penetrated the 
timbers but an inch ; and it was then calcu- 
lated that ten thousand years must elapse 
before such a solid petrifaction could be 
produced as is very commonly found.’ 

*< This is by no means a fair argument, 
for natural philosophers must know that 
the stonifying process is either accelerated 
or retarded according to the circumstance 
whether the remains be nearer or farther 
from the surface, or liable to the action of 
water. I believe that it has been pretty 
accurately ascertained that s and other 
such little animals have been found alive in 
the middle of some solid masses of rock ; 
if so, are we to suppose that they were 
there incarcerated for ten thousand years ?”” 
Pp. 218, 219. 


The author professes to combat 
Atheism and Deism, but we must re- 
mark, that he was once inclined to 
Unitarianism, which he now opposes 
in an elaborate argument from Scrip- 
ture. We must observe, however, 
that the meaning he attaches to va- 
rious texts is different from that of the 
Unitarians, and that he has in other 
parts of his work built much upon 

ssages which they reject as interpo- 
ations. Nor are the Catholics with- 
out an attack. At p. 270 we find a 
new, and not improbable way of re- 
conciling the discordant genealogies of 
Matthew and Luke. His interpreta- 
tion of Joshua’s miracle is ingenious, 
but can hardly be supported by the 
context. He surely quotes from me- 
mory, at p. 280, when he speaks 
of Paul and John as writing to Theo- 
philus. 

We must now take leave of a work, 
which, however incomplete, is a va- 
luable addition to our stores of natural 
theology. The style is often ironical, 
sometimes foreign in its idioms, and 
occasionally ungrammatical to our ears. 

e conclude with sincerest wishes 
that the author may live to show him- 
self worthy of the dignified situation 
he once held, as well as of the happy 
mind to which he is now brought. 
The literary labours of historical per- 
sonages are always interesting, even if 
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less intrinsically valuable than this vo- 
lume; nor can we imagine a fairer 
likelihood of fame, than his, whose 
political career will be perpetuated in 
the annals of his country, whose con- 
version will secure to him a prominent 
post in those of religion, and whose 
arguments will be cited as conclusive 
in the most important of controversies. 


—@— 


96. Essays on Chronology ; being a Vindica- 
tion of the System of Sir Isaac Newton. 
By a Member of the University, Cam- 
bridge, 12mo, pp. 224. 


ACCORDING to Newton, the 
world is 500 years younger than Chro- 
nologists have made it; and the opi- 
nions of this great man are wonderfully 
supported by the modern discoveries of 
Cuvier, who supposes that, if the world 
has even so far emerged from infancy 
as to be weaned and to walk, it has 
scarcely yet advanced beyond the age 
of learning to read. 

The proofs of Newton turn upon 
two points; the first, the valuation of 
generations, the second astronomical. 
The Egyptians accounted three gene- 
rations at 100 years. The Greeks at 
120, by making 40 years the average of 
one generation. Both judged by the 
duration of reigns; but it is evident 
that men in general live longer than 
Kings reign. Newton makes 20 years 
the average of every reign, and proves 
it by the successions of the Kings of 
England and France. Freret opposes 
Newton, and assumes that every gene- 
ration should be reckoned at thirty 
years at least, or rather between thirty 
and forty. Freret took the same pro- 
cess of calculation as Newton, but ar- 
rived at different results ; because New- 
ton took the reigns, and Freret the ge- 
nerations. 

The second astronomical proof is 
founded upon the fact, that the Equi- 
noctical points have a retrogade move- 
ment, nearly uniform with a degree in 
seventy-two years. Here Freret ob- 
serves, that the positions of the stars 
and equinoctical points are by no means 
exact in the writings of the Ancients ; 
for contemporaneous authors vary upon 
this point. Newton answered Freret, 
and to this answer we refer our readers, 
because we have no room for details. 

Volney says, (1) that the Ancients 
have committed the same errors in 
Chronology as in Geography, viz. ex- 
aggeration of the intervals of times, as 
of the distances of places; (2) that 
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Herodotus is the only author to be re- 
ann (3) that we have no actual 

nowledge in Chronology before 1600 
years Ante Christum. 

We shall go no further, because ac- 
curacy is a manifest impossibility. 
Whoever considers the prodigious mul- 
titude of facts to be combined—the 
different habits of the people, among 
whom these facts occurred ; the inac- 
curacy of dates, founded only upon 
tradition ; the mania for ancientry com- 
mon to all nations; the falsehoods and 
involutary errors of Historians ; the re- 
semblance of names, which often di- 
minishes the number of persons; the 
difference of them, which still more 
often multiplies them ; fables given as 
truths, truths converted into fables; 
diversity of languages, and modes of 
estimating time, and an infinity of cir- 
cumstances, which, if maturely consi- 
dered, will render it surprizing, not 
that every chronological system is in- 
correct, but that it should be possible 
to form any system at all. 

Of course, we can give no other 
opinion of the work before us, than 
that the author has taken great pains, 
and very probably suggests useful emen- 
dations of incorrectness in various au- 
thors. There is great ingenuity and 
sagacity in the discussion about the 
age in which Homer lived (p. 106 seq.) 
He gives very plausible evidence, that 
Homer wrote the Iliad about 40 or 60 
ro after the Trojan war, which from 

erodotus, our author concludes, hap- 
pened B.C. 900, and that Homer there- 
fore lived about 840. We cannot help 
observing by the way, how absurd it is 
to suppose that Homer was blind when 
he wrote his celebrated poems. It is 
physically impossible that he could, 
under such a misfortune, have entered 
into the descriptions which so abound 
in his poems; if he had them from 
others, then the poems are not his, but 
theirs; indeed, even if he had sucli 
aids, how could he, ina state of blind- 
ness, have written so poetically and so 
faithfully concerning them, without 
the aid of vision. The internal evi- 
dence will not permit such an opinion 
to be maintained for a moment under 
consideration. 

Our author's early articles have ap- 
peared in this Magazine ; and the work 
does him credit. Upon the whole, 
Sir Isaac Newton’s Chronology is pro- 
bably that which is nearest the truth ; 
whatever may be the objections to cer- 
tain particulars. 
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97. The Creation of the World, with Noah's 
Flood; written in Cornish, in the year 
1611, ly William Jordan, with an Eng- 
lish Translation, ly John Keigwin. Edit- 
ed by Davies Gilbert, F.R.S. F.S.A. Se. 
8vo. pp. 237. 

IT appears from Maimonides *, that 
the Sabeeans fabricated in the most an- 
cient periods very extraordinary legends, 
and among them a ‘* Life of Adam,” 
or at least ** Anecdotes of him,” a- 
bounding with wonders, like those of 
the Arabian Tales. These ancient 
romances were spread over Europe by 
means of the Arabians in Spain, and 
parts of them were intermixed with 
authentic Scripture history. It may 
further be said, with regard to the Pa- 
triarchs, that James de Viragine, or 
the original compiler of the Golden 
Legend, whoever he was, was indebt- 
ed to many of these ancient Sabean 
fictions, for the additions made to 
Scripture; and the Play before us is 
under a like obligation, by second- 
hand. The Golden Legend says, 
Adam being at the point of death, 


“‘Sent Seth hys sone into Paradyse for 
to fettche the oyle of mercy, wher he re- 
ceyved certayne graynes of the fruite of y* 
tree of mercy by an angel. And when he 
came agayne he founde his fad’ Adam yet 
alyve, and tolde hym what he had done. 
And thenne Adam lawhed [laughed] first, 
and then he deyed. And thenne he layde 
the graynes or kernells under his faders 
tongue, and buryed him in the vale of 
Eborn, and out of his mouthe grewe thre 
trees of the thre granes (of whiche the 
crosse that our Lorde suffred his passyon on 
was made), by the vertue of whiche he gate 
very mercy, and wes brought out of derke- 
nes in to very sight of heven.” Golden 
Legend, fol. ii. b. ed. Julian Notary, 1503. 
[See too Antiq. Repert. v. ii. 63.] 


In the Play before us, Seth goes to 
Paradise, sees the angel at the gate, 
and tells him that his father being 
very old, weary of the world, and in 
great trouble, was every hour calling 
for some of the “oyl of mercy.” The 
angel then invited Seth to come to the 
gate, takea view of Paradise, and tell him 
what he saw there ‘of strangenesse.” 
The first thing Seth saw was a tree, 
on the top of which was a dead ser- 
pent. This the angel told him was 





* More Nevochim, c. iv. Some of these 
we have given in our review of Dr. Town- 
ley’s «* Reasons of the Law of Moses.” 

Gent. Mac. Decemler, 1827. 
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the tree of knowledge, and the ser- 
pent— 
««the very same worm 
Which the Devil did enter 
Into, for to tempt 
[His] mother Eve.” P. 133. 


The Angel desires him to look 
again, and tell him what he saw 
more. Seth answers, that he sees a 
very lofty tree, its top ascending to 
Heaven, and its roots reaching to Hell, 
where he beholds his brother Cain in 
great misery. Upon the top of the 
tree, he saw 

**a swect Virgin 
Sitting in great modesty, 
And in her bosom a beautiful child.” 

The Angel informs him, that this 
is the “Tree of Life,” and reaching 
some of the fruit, took ‘*a very great 
apple,” and then said, 

* See here are three kernels 
That came out of this apple ; 

Take them and lay them up, 

In some place to hide, 

And carry them with thee to thy father. 
When are ended his days ; 

And he is in earth to be buried, 

Put one kernel in his mouth, 

And the two others likewise, 

Let them be put in his two nostrils, 

And there shall grow from these same ker- 
nels 
A tree hereafter, 
Bear no doubt shall be very fair, 
And when it is full grown 

It shall be every Cour read 

To bear the oy! of mercy.” P. 135, 

This alludes to the Cross of Christ, 
being made of the wood of this tree, 
and, though it is not here mentioned, 
the Crucifixion of Christ, upon the 
very spot where Adam was interred. 
To proceed. Seth returns, and gives 
an account of his journey to his fa- 
ther. Death then comes, and desires 
Adam to let him pierce him with his 
spear —— the heart, for there was 
no tarrying longer. When this auto- 
crat of executioners had performed 
his office, a party of devils, with Lu- 
cifer at their head, appear (according 
to the common notion of our ances- 
tors) ravenously eager to seize Adam's 
soul; the first of them, a fellow of 
most ruffianlike manners, exclaiming, 

*¢ Companions, be you ready, 

Ye Devils, every one; 
Adam is dead ; 
Come to fetch him away to the kitchen, 
To the deep pit in the lower side.” P, 147. 
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Lucifer, however, who had some 
habits of a gentleman left, says, in a 
mild way, that Adam is only to go to 
limbo* ‘until the death of Christ, 
when he will be removed to Heaven. 

Thus the first Legend. Uneducat- 
ed people do not discern the ridiculous, 
pet ps ancestors heard all this with- 
out even a smile. The Devil before 
he tempts Eve is made to say, in his 
envy, 

** Now this Adam is lording 
Like a Duke in Paradise ; 

And I a sneaker here 


In Hell, in fire at all times.” P. 35. 


He then proposes his scheme of se- 
ducing Eve, but observes that his per- 
son is so defaced, that Eve will be 
frightened at him. Beelzebub sneer- 
ingly agrees in this, because Eve, he 
says, would tremble at him, he is so 
ugly (p. 37). However the Devil re- 
collects, that there is a serpent, with 
a face like a virgin, very subtle, but 
unable to betray him, because it could 
not speak. In that fashion he flatters 
Eve, who, after he has told her how 
she may become a goddess, asks him 
for news (p. 47). This information 
he converts into a display of the glo- 
rious consequences of eating the fruit. 
She does this, and goes in great haste 
to seek Adam, addressing bim with 


*¢ Look, look on this, 
Here is a gay apple for thee ; 
If thou will taste of it, 

It will turn to thee to profit 


More than thousands of pounds.” P. 55. 


Adam, however, who was not to be 
tempted by this equivalent to a pro- 
missory note for thousands at first 
sight, and did not know, but he might 
get a pig in a poke, replies, 

*« Come near, let me see it, 


Ifit be a good apple.” P. 55. 


He finds out whence it came, and 
bitterly reproaches her fur her folly ; 
but Eve, who was a thorough Dame 
Partlet, says, 

*¢ Sir, in few words, 

Taste thou part of the apple, 

Or my love thou shalt lose. 

See, take this apple 

Or surely between thee and thy wife, 
The love shall utterly faib, 


If thou wilt not eat of it.” P. 61. 





* The place of the departed Saints and 
Holy Men, who died before the Crucifixion. 
See Ducange, v. Limbus. 
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Poor Adam yields; and the Editor 
observes, very apropos, ‘‘ How well 
do her daughters imitate her to this 
day—and her sons, Adam.” 

Abel, who is. termed a jolt-head, 
charges Cain with making his sacri- 
fice of cow-dung ; and Cain in return 
calls him a rogue and a rascal, and 
threatens to strike him so that he shall 
fall on his back-side (pp. 80—83). 
He says, that through paternal affec- 
tion, he shall not be punished for the 
murder; but in the end he is mistaken 
fora bullock, and shot by Lamech with 
an arrow (p. 113). As to Seth, he is 
to be endowed with pre-eminence in 
the first of all knowledge, judicial as- 
trology. God the Father is made to 
say, 

ss Adam, I do tell thee 
Thy son Seth is chosen, 

By me, readily to serve me, 

ith knowledge he shall be filled, 
And with government as well. 

There shall be no science in the world, 

But he shall know it, 

By the planets without doors, and in the 
house. 

By the sun and stars above 

He shall all discern, 

Of what shall be hereafter, 

Alike the bad and the good.” P. 103. 


In our own times, no man would 
think it a great blessing of Heaven to 
be predestinated a conjuror and for- 
tune-teller; but our ancestors had de- 
rived a notion from the Sabzans (see 
Maimonides, ubi supra) that a cunning- 
man was the greatest of all Literati, 
and Friar Bacon and Bishop Grosse- 
teste even alarmed them. 

But we must bridle our antiquarian 
zeal; although there are other very 
curious things. We have, however, 
said enough to show, that the work 
before us is a sterling literary curio- 
sity; and that without the publica- 
tion of this book, and its predecessor, 
the Cornish dialect of the Celtick 
would have been lost for ever. He 
who does not value the Literature of 
Record must resemble him who 
should think that modern Churches 
are in general better than old ones; 
and that he who preserves a curi- 
ous ancient building has less claims 
to taste than he who pulls it down. 
But we know the understanding of 
Mr. Gilbert (and we could appeal to 
the Senate and the Royal Society) 
to be of that character in which 

















sound judgment is predominant; and 
think that much praise is due to 
him for thus preserving very curious 
memorials of obsolete manners, and 
extinct language. 


—o—_ 


98. Chronicles of Wesleyan Methodism. 
A digest of all its laws and regulations, 
with a comprehensive statement of its 
principal Doctrines. By Samuel War- 
ren, LL.D. 2 vols. 12mo, 


THE pretensions of Wesley to ex- 
traordinary favour of the Almighty 
have been, with many other points of 
his doctrine, metenner a though illi- 
berally and brutally, exposed by War- 
burton in his Doctrine of Grace. Fe- 
nelon attempted a similar system in 
France, and incurred the National in- 
dignation, because he thus disqualified 
the heirs to the throne, his pupils, for 
the most essential duties of their sta- 
tion. In short, Methodism is only a 
modification of Monachism, as will 
appear by the following extract from 
an Instructio perlrevis pro Noviliis,” 


&e.” (MS. Bib. Bodl.) 


*¢ Monachorum est orare, 
Gemiscere et plorare 
Pro suis defectibus ; 
Carnem suam castigare, 
Vigilare, jejunare 
A Voluptatibus ; 
Lingam refreenare, 
Aures obturare 
A Vanitatibus ; 
Oculos custodire ; 
Pedes praemunire 
Ab excursibus ; 
Manibus Laborare, 
Labiis exultare, 
Corde jubilare 
In Dei laudibus.” 


The foundation-stone of these as- 
ceticks is laid in that definition of Ori- 
ginal Sin, which has been so ably con- 
futedby the late Bp. Tomline. The 
Methodists hold, that man naturally 
is a mere mass of pollution; for in 
page 159 we find it ordered that no 
person shall on any account be per- 
mitted to retain any official situation 
in their Societies, who holds opinions 
contrary to the total depravity of hu- 
man nature. This doctrine has been 
proved false by Mr. Cooper, in his 
answer to Whish. 

The pest is, that good Christians 
will have the Bible to be literally un- 
derstood, where, from the opposition 
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of the Works of God to the Word of 
God, it is physically impossible that 
a literal meaning can intended. 
Now what has been the result of phi- 
losophical explanation, but confirma- 
tion of the Bible. If the word days, 
for instance, be construed not to mean 
the short space of twenty-four hours, 
but certain periods of time, then is the 
Mosaic Cosmogony confirmed by the 
phenomena of Cuvier. It has been 
further observed that, if we knew the 
figurative meanings attached by con- 
temporaries to particular words and 
phrases in the Bible, the sense would 
not be lost, as it now is, by literally 
interpreting it. The Samaritan ver- 
sion would, we are told, contribute 
greatly to this improved interpreta- 
tion. It will be said, that we go 
dangerous lengths. We deny it; for 
when Christ said, that the moon 
should be turned into blood, the stars 
fall from heaven, and the temple be 
destroyed and rebuilt within three 
days, he plainly intended no literal 
meaning. If the Holy Spirit was so 
peremptory upon literal interpreta- 
tions, Ezekiel and the Apocalypse 
must be thrown out of the Canon of 
Scripture. 

The fact is, that John Wesley fa- 
bricated out of Monachism and Ar- 
minianism a system which is utterly 
unsupported by the laws of Provi- 
dence; and, of course, by placing the 
words of God in opposition to his 
works, created a most mischievous 
source of infidelity, and, like the vul- 
gar proverb concerning tinkers, mend- 
ed one hole and made ten. We have 
no doubt that he meant well (and as 
a man we sincerely respect him), but 
he never saw the real evil in its 
source. Through the necessity of ac- 
quiring subsistence, or at least of get- 
ting all the money possible (a wise 
English habit), children were put out 
to work, in agriculture or commerce, 
as soon as they were capable of being 
useful machines, and all inculcation 
of moral and religious principle was 
totally neglected ; indeed, children 
take no interest in abstract precepts. 
Example is every thing. Their pa- 
rents worked hard; and they worked 
hard; but as to swearing, immorality, 
&c. parents themselves were guilty, 

There was no education on the 
Scotch plan; and had Wesley been 
as active in making parents immaco- 
late, and in promoting a National 








and Sunday-school education, as he 
was in projecting a stomach-pump 
for extracting the poison of Original 
Sin, without reflecting that it was an 
affair of constitutional formation, then 
he would have been a general bene- 
factor to the species, not the thou- 
sandth founder of that stale thing a 
sect. 

But to return to Original Sin. The 
words of God cannot be in opposi- 
tion to his works; for whoever sup- 
ports such a position is, in religion 
a blasphemer, in philosophy a fool, 
unless he chuses to maintain that a 
being necessarily perfect, teaches one 
thing by his speech and another by 
his works. ome the facts concern- 
ing the history of the species are these. 
Every being, animal or vegetable, capa- 
ble of re-producing its species, is made 
subject to death, because, with perpetual 
life, subsistence could not have been 
found for the daily augmenting num- 
bers, and Blumenbach directly affirms, 
that the bodies of men and animals, as 
now constituted, could not possibly 
have eternal duration. Experiments, 
however, having shown that all the 
materials necessary for animal and ve- 
getable life do exist in air alone, there 
1s no physical objection to an angeli- 
cal form of being, or to man, as simi- 
lar in a primitive state, or to the im- 
mortality of both. But, under the in- 
cumbrance of a gross body (which 
may have been the punishment of the 
Fall) the functions of which body can- 
not be discharged without passions, 
then those passions themselves gene- 
rate moral evil; but this evil attaches 
to all other animals, as well as man, 
and they submit to no law but force 
and necessity. A bull will gore a ri- 
val to death ; and an old tree will suf- 
focate a young one, growing beneath. 
All that we actually know, however, 
of the history of man is, that he has 
appeared in three several stages of so- 
ciety: the hunting or savage; the pas- 
toral ; and the agricultural, which pro- 
gressively improves into the ps vo 
forms of civilization, produced by the 
cultivation of intellect; for that alone, 
under the guidance of reason, does 
Providence reward with success. The 
Methodists claim especial favour from 
Providence (see their publications 
quoted by Dr. D'Oyly in his sermons), 
but it is false. No Methodist, acting 
according to the mere principles of 
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his sect, could be able to invent or 
even to teach the arts of navigation, 
medicine, or any other useful know- 
ledge, and a general dissemination of 
their principles would produce a de- 
cay, chimacly extinction, of civiliza- 
tion. No animals mope but in a state 
of sickness; for the love of pleasure 
and the love of action are the actuat- 
ing principles of all animal being. 
But Methodists consider moping as 
the test of perfection, even as a bea- 
titude of heaven—cheerfulness they 
hold to be dangerous ; people who 
take snuff they excommunicate from 
their Society; women they would li- 
mit to marriage with persons of their 
own persuasion, and various other 
petty tyrannies do they impose upon 
their followers; and, never recollect- 
ing Mr. Merewether’s pertinent ob- 
servation, that the Bible could never 
have been translated from the He- 
brew unless there had been human 
learning to do it, they proceed to de- 
preciate that also. 

In short, we solemnly believe, that 
victory would never have crowned our 
arms, nor science have conferred na- 
tional superiority, nor commerce na- 
tional wealth, if Whitfield and Wes- 
ley could have universalized their 
plans. The system is only monkery 
revived and altered ; and, as the Danes 
involved the Anglo-Saxons in bound- 
less misery and war through that per- 
nicious system, so do we think, that 
they (Wesley and Whitfield) would 
have made us an easy conquest of 
France. 

We mean not by thus speaking to 
depreciate the private worth of this 
or any other body of well-meaning 
people. But we maintain that they 
do not allow men to be innocent, un- 
Jess they are miserable, and thus in- 
sult the benevolence and wisdom of 
the Creator ; that they place the Word 
of God in opposition to his works; 
and that they inculcate ascetical and 
mystical notions, unfavourable to the 
growth of reason and political well- 
being. We do not, however, charge 
Wesley with any bad intention; he 
Was in our judgment a very good but 
a very mistaken man; and erred in 
the same manner as Fenelon. Both 
made negative innocence, instead of 
positive excellence, the perfection of 
man; and thus substituted. the mop- 
ing life of invalids, under a prospect 
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of early death, to that bustling acti- 
vity of healthy people, which forms 
private and public benefit. 

With regard to the Society of the 
Wesleyan Methodists, no book can 
be more useful or convenient; and it 
has high claims upon their patronage. 


—— 


99. Lithographic Illustrations of the Ravens- 
bourne, Kent, with brief Topographical 
and Antiquarian Notices ; ty Henry War- 
ren. Atlas 4to. Dickinson. 


WE have felt ourselves called upon 
lately to notice with much commenda- 
tion the rapid strides which the Litho- 
graphic art has been recently making 
towards perfection. The Views now 
before us are six in number, and well- 
executed; the accompanying letter- 
press is neat, and sufficient to explain 
the situation, history, and character of 
the scenes here represented; and the 
work, we believe and hope, may be 
considered as the first of an interesting 
series of illustrations of the picturesque 
beauties of our minor rivers. The 
views embraced in this volume are— 
the rise or source of the Ravensbourne; 
Czesar’s Camp, Holwood Park ; Simp- 
son’s Place, Bromley ; a scene in Lord 
Farnborough’s Park; Lady Well at 
Lewisham ; and the mouth of the ri- 
ver at Deptford) This last is by far 
the most beautifully executed of the 
whole ; but the lithographic title-page, 
with its appropriate vignette, may be 
considered a master-piece of the art. 

Of the-present appearance of Simp- 
son’s Place or Castle, an ancient edi- 
fice now condemned to be pulled 
down, we are furnished with this neat 
description : 

‘¢ From the present appearance of Simp- 
son’s, it may be judged to have been a place 
of some strength, though its situation was 
not such as to render it very defensible, ly- 
ing as it does immediately under the brow of 
a bold hill. The most remains only on two 
sides, the third (that to the northward) 
being filled up. At this end appears to 
have been the principal entrance, and in 
the south wall is still an arch, communi- 
cating with an aperture which opens per- 
pendicularly upwards into a part of a bold 
building. Two of the strong buttresses 
that supported the angles yet remain at the 
S.E. and N.E. corners, and from one to the 
other of these buttresses, the length may 
be completed at about a hundred feet ; the 
width was apparently about half that mea- 
surement. The vaults are composed of 
squared chalk, and upon these the present 
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house is erected, being built of brick and 
timber, with stone mullioned windows, of 
the style of the sixteenth century. There 
are many rooms irregularly placed, in one 
of which is a curiously carved fire-place ; 
and the staircase with some of the pointed 
doors and wainscoting of oak still remain. 

** This curious old building being remote 
from the public road, is but little known, 
though its picturesque beauties as well as its 
antiquity, reader it an object well worthy 
the notice of the artist and the antiquary. 
It is approached by a way called Ringer’s 
Lane, leading from the high road on the 
south side of Bromley.” 


— <> 


100. Histoire de Bretagne, par M. Daru, de 
? Académie Frangaise. 8vo. 3 tom. Paris. 


M. Daru is too well known as a 
soldier and as an historian, to need 
the brief commendations which our 
limits admit of. Why he has chosen 
the present subject, he has not thought 
fit to explain ; and as its importance is 
so very far inferior to that of Venice, 
the subject of his former labours, 
many readers will be tempted to think 
the affairs of this province unworthy of 
his pen. But, in fact, the topic is a 
controversial one, and the dispute 
reaches to the time of Henry IV. The 
Duc de Mercceur, who contested the 
succession of Bretagne with that King, 
employed Bertrand d’Argentré to com- 
pose a history of the province, in which 
the sovereignty of the French Crown 
is questioned. He endeavours to prove 
that the first chiefs of Bretagne were 
independent of the French Crown, 
and in this he was probably right, but 
he has destroyed the value his work 
might otherwise have possessed, by in- 
terweaving with local traditions the 
wildest fables. The Royal historio- 
grapher, Nicolas Vignier, answered 
his assertions, and other works have 
appeared at various times. The most 
remarkable is that of Vertot, who sup- 
— the Royal claim, but whose 
»0ok, though professedly historical, is 
pronounced by Mr. Turner to be the 
work of a partizan. The most valua- 
ble production in this controversy is 
the neem of Lobineau, whom Vertot 
attacked. M. Daru is the latest cham- 

ion, and his decision may please the 
| “adag while it does not entirely re- 
move the claim—‘*On ne trouve au- 
cune trace de la souverainté de droit 
ou de fait que l'on a voulu attribuer 
aux fondateurs de la premiére race de 
nos rois sur la Bretagne.” (Vol. I. p. 
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145.) Its subjugation by the second 
race he does not attempt to deny. 

A considerable portion of the Bre- 
ton population are the descendants of 
those Britons, chiefly Cornish, who 
emigrated during the Saxon invasion. 
Mr. Turner, in the first and fourth 
editions of his valuable History of the 
Anglo-Saxons, has traced their settle- 
ments with some minuteness of detail ; 
and we wish that M. Daru had fol- 
lowed his track, instead of admitting 
some unauthenticated if not self-con- 
tradicting stories. He pleads, how- 
ever, ignorance of the medieval lan- 
guages, and consequently of medieval 
authorities, except through the me- 
dium of others. As a specimen we 
may observe, that Giraldus Cambren- 
sis is called Giraldus of Cambridge, 
and that a Celtic etymology on which 
he founds an historical inference is 
ridiculously wrong. (See vol. ii. p. 109.) 

With these and some other slight 
exceptions, Mr. Daru has produced a 
valuable work. As illustrating the 
cause of many of our wars, it is indis- 
pensable to the English reader, and as 
written in the best historical style, is 
worthy the attention of all. The con- 
troversy appears to be settled, which, 
in a work of this kind, is no slight 
praise. The biographical notices which 
occasionally occur are judicious, though 
this portion might have been extended, 
as well as the literary one, which is 
both scanty and incorrect. But we 
have seldom read three volumes with 
so much pleasure. The history of a 
single province (topographers as we 
are) must be acknowledged dry; but 
M. Daru has made it in this instance 
delightful. So highly, indeed, do we 
esteem the work, that we look for a 
topographical supplement with an ear- 
nestness, we fear, not to be gratified. 

A Résumé of the Breton History has 
been published by a French advocate, 
who conceals his name. We once 
promised to review it, but it contains 
nothing remarkable, except some er- 
rors similar to those of M. Daru, and 
an account of the Chouan war, pre- 
viously to which he has thought pro- 
per to close his book. 


-—@— 


101, The Tale of a Modern Genius. 3 vols. 
8vo. Andrews. 


THIS is an auto-biographical sketch 
of the life of a poet, whose writings 
have deserved a better fate than they 
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have experienced from the world; and 
it is the production of a mind con- 
scious of its powers, and smarting un- 
der unmerited wrong. So much we 
are free to confess. We have been 
deeply affected with the melancholy 
details; there is a painful reality in 
many parts, not to be counterfeited, 
which has drawn from us many drops 
of sorrow, and which now draws from 
us the expression of our genuine com- 
passion. But while sincerity demands 
from us this avowal, candour compels 
us to say, that one volume might have 
been written from these materials, 
which would have far outweighed in 
value the cumbrous machinery by 
which the “ mingled yarn” has been 
wrought into the “ web of a life ;” or 
to speak more after the fashion of our 
own craft, there is too much like book- 
making. The Life of Mr. Pennie, in 
three volumes, would have startled the 
most voracious devourer of auto-bio- 
a ate this is literally the fact, 
and disguised under the romantic ti- 
tle of **The Tale of a Modern Ge- 
nius,”” Mr. Pennie has done his memo- 
rabilia in three goodly octavos. 

To follow him through the mighty 
maze of his history is not our inten- 
tion, but we may here remark that it 
is interspersed with many proofs of 
poetical power, and many striking de- 
monstrations of great and original ta- 
lents. The cause of his failure—if 
failure it can be called—is clear to all 
but himself. Two pathways were be- 
fore him, the one leading to the steep 
and arduous heights of fame; the other 
smooth, with present ease, and deter- 
minable with the present. His adven- 
turous spirit chose the former. He 
would be ranked with the lofty few of 
whom the world was not worthy,— 
with those who through the long vista 
of poverty—of neglect—had a glim- 
mering of that light and immortality 
which now settles on their name. It 
is true that the loftiest aspirations will 
feel the burthen of matter, and the 
meanest wants will fetter and bear 
down Genius in her highest flights. 
But it is written—written in all the 
experience of the past,—that he who 
would be famous, will never be popu- 
lar. He who would be read for ever, 
must be satisfied to be neglected now. 
If gain had been the object of Mr. P. 
it is clear that he mistook his path, 
and a writer of considerable experience 
in the matter spoke truly, when he 
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said of Mr. Pennie, “ he only wants a 

lite attention to the SPIRIT OF THE 

DAY, to write popular and profitable 
ms.”’ 

Of the preseut work we cannot 
speak in terms of unmixed approba- 
tion. It contains much that is valua- 
ble, hid amongst more that is worth- 
less. It is a medley of mirth and me- 
lancholy, an. incongruous alliance of 
fact oilisions mixture of the basest 
metal dimming the fine gold ; and yet 
for the powerful indications of a mas- 
ter hand which pervade it, for the 
sake of genius struggling with adver- 
sity, for the sake of what Mr. Penni- 
has done, and for the hope of that 
which he may yet accomplish,—we 
bid him be of good cheer. He has 
already found friends, such as would 
have redeemed spirits equal to hisown, 
from the despair with which their lives 
were clouded. He is already known 
within a large circle. His darkest day, 
we will venture to predict, has passed. 
We know from the specimens we have 
seen, what treasures are within the 
mine ; let it be worked steadily and 
wrought carefully, and we do not fear 
the result. 


—o— 

102. The Pean of Oxford, a Poem; to 
which is prefixed, a reply to the Charges 
adduced against the University, in the re- 
cent numters of the Edinburgh and West- 
minster Reviews. By William C. Towns- 
end, B.A. 8vo, pp. 158. 


PHILOSOPHERS know that every 
man, if he proposes to acquire distinc- 
tion, educates himself; because, though 
a boy may by fear of the rod be forced 
to learn his Som, and an undergra- 
duate acquire just enough to ensure 
his degree, he will never continue his 
studies unless he has an inclination so 
to do, and a love of reading. Schools 
and universities have no more to do 
with the future eminence of the man, 
than Newmarket had to do with 
Eclipse. It may be the means of pa- 
tronizing or bringing his merit into 
notice, but no single jockey, or uni- 
versity of jockies, ever could make a 
winning horse. They could only ap- 
ply art in aid of nature. But every 
thing new, and we add in many re- 
spects in very vulgar and bad taste, is 
however now lauded, as necessary and 
indispensable innovation ; and accord- 
ingly, we are given to expect that the 
very stones of the new London Uni- 
versity will soon sparkle like diamonds, 
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to the great-admiration of the cock- 
nies; the body of Professors form 
another Olympus of Jupiter ; Gower- 
street, and Co. and all the students, be 
certain of an apotheosis in the sky, as 
new stars. But in sober sadness the 
London University will assuredly have 
just the same lot as all other Gym- 
nasia; it will have some clever fellows 
who will improve themselves, and 
hundreds of idle and stupid ones, who 
may or may not get up the Lectures, 
and never think any more about them. 
As to its producing finer scholars than 
Eton and the great public schools, or 
greater men than these and the two 
English Universities have produced, 
it is monstrously absurd. It will only 
cheapen and enlarge the means of good 
education, and in that view we rejoice 
in it. With regard to distinction, 
guisque est suce fortune arbiter, because 
it depends upon application, which, 
after childhood, is an act of volition. 
With respect to the charges adduced 
against Oxford, by the Edinburgh and 
Westminster Reviews, they either do 
not know, or grossly misrepresent that 
institution. Nearly all the Fellow- 
ships and Scholarships are attached to 
certain schools, and candidates cannot 
be elected from such schools until they 
are complete proficients in the classics, 
i. e. in that species of knowledge 
which, in our judgment, is the best 
possible foundation of high intellectual 
character. Those classical acquirements 
must be at least supported, it is pre- 
sumed, improved by the study for 
the degree; and the henefits of the Fel- 
lowships, Scholarships, Exhibitions, 
whatever they may be, either go in 
abatement of the expence of the Uni- 
versity education, or form part of a fu- 
ture provision. The intention of the 
union was plainly that their Eleves 
should have from childhood an excel- 
lent classical education, as the best 
initiative of intellectual merit; and 
that parents should have an induce- 
ment to give their children such an 
education, they added a future provi- 
sion, and in so doing they had further 
in view the insurance of a competent 
ministry in the Church. Now, we 
would ask any one possessed of com- 
mon sense, whether,.if a man is to ac- 
quire a knowledge of any particular 
sort, it is not better that he should be 
trained up to it from infancy? The 
gentry, in general, cannot afford capi- 
tals to set up their children in respect- 
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able trades; and by what law of rea- 
son are their children to be deprived of 
openings in their favour, in order to 
make way for self-taught, we might 
often with more truth say se/f-con- 
ceited geniuses from cottages and 
workshops? Accordiug to the princi- 
»le of the Edinburgh and Westminster 
Reviews, it would be preferable to 
substitute the ungraduated Clergy of 
Wales, to that formed of the English 
gentry. But we have read that a vul- 
gar Clergy makes a barbarous people ; 
and we are sure that connexion of the 
members of the Church with the no- 
bility and gentry, is of vast national 
advantage, for it causes the latter to 
take an interest in support of religion ; 
but would they do so, if instead of the 
prospect of finding any provision for 
their children in the Church, and a 
well-educated friend and companion 
in their parishes, they had only a vul- 
gar fellow and a conventicle, both of 
whom would be no other than nui- 
sances in their estimation. 

There are éwo points more to be 
considered. One is the University tui- 
tion ; the other, the expence and gaiety 
of the young men. As to the former, 
the University does not encourage 

ublishing. It holds out, that a man, 
if he becomes ar author, should only 
publish elaborate standard works. As 
a general rule it is a good one.—The 
second complaint grows out of the 
assemblage of persons of large, mid- 
dling, and small fortunes under one 
roof, and the youth of all of them. 
Young men of liberal education, and 
accustomed to genteel living, will not 
drink beer like porters, while others 
under the same roof quaff wine. Eighty 

ears ago only ale was drunk in the 
Gaivecty, but that, from its cheap- 
ness, is more like to make smokers 
and soakers (as it actually did), than 
wine; for if (as is the fact) a gentle- 
man is ashamed to drink any thing 
else after dinner, and knows that the 
expence deters him from it, as a daily 
ioteigenen, such expence is favourable 
to sobriety. As to driving and convi- 
viality, they obtain in every town in 
England, where there are parties of 
young men. If, however, the Review- 
ers in correction mean to put “ old 
heads on young shoulders,” 


ee Lztos molire triumphos, 





Et Peana voca, nitidaque incingere lauro, 
Vincis enim—” 
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we shall then believe in all the mira- 
cles which their metropolitan Athens 
is to produce. But that any Univer- 
sities upon the Scotch plan will ever 
make scholars, we deny. One half of 
their ministers cannot construe the 
Greek Testament; and our author 
gives us the following extract concern- 
ing the University of Edinburgh : 

** Before their boys of fourteen have 
learued Latin enough to be able to read any 
Latin author with facility, and before they 
have learned Greek enough to enable them 
to understand thoroughly any one line in 
any one Greek book in existence, they are 
handed over to the Professors of Logic, &c.” 
P. 31. 

This reminds us of the honest trades- 
man in a country town, who said to 
his Curate, ‘‘ I mean to make a scholar 
of my boy—I mean to give him a 
year’s Latin.” 

But very superior, even masterly 
Reviews emanate from men educated 
in Scotch Universities, and who are 
certainly not good classics. This is 
owing to two causes, one that the 
students are perpetually worked in 
composition, whichis a practice worth 
of being adopted in the English Uni- 
versities, and the best mode of instruc- 
tion ; the other is, that Review writ- 
ing is a peculiar species of composition. 
It consists in ideas, drawn from life 
and the world, and is not feasible to 
men who have not lived long in it. 
Scotchmen get up this knack of com- 
position—they come young into the 
great world, and, by practice and vast 
intercourse with society in every form, 
they acquire a facility of writing, and 
a felicity of illustration, which the 
cannot possess who only converse wit 
books, not with men. Bat the majo- 
rity of our first men have been English, 
not Scotch. 

The only way, however, to exhibit 
certain benefits with justice, is to 
point out the consequences of an utter 
deficiency of them. If there were not 
men who understood the classics, what 
a vast diminution of knowledge would 
ensue ; indeed, we may see from the 
miserable literature of the middle ages, 
of what wretched stuff it would con- 
sist. The elevation of our present 
reason, ideas, and taste, is purely 
owing to the classics; and there is 
even in our very style, a close imita- 
tion of Greek and Roman thinking 
and language—it is plain that Cicero 
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was not a modern, and yet how many 

erations in the Senate, if they were 

clothed in similar Latin, might not 
for his. 

As to Mr. Townshend’s Poem, it is 
very energetic, has many beauties, and 
some defects, arising from foppery in 
the versification. The notes consist 
of general eulogy, but we have not 
notuced them, because we are satisfied 
that a good classic may make a good 
Change-alley man, &c. but that the 
latter will never make the former, un- 
less he spends years of manhood in the 
studies of boys. 





103. Brirron’s Edifices of London. 
(Continued from p. 341.) 

WE resume our review of this work 
with a notice of the Theatres of Lon- 
don, which occupy a considerable por- 
tion of the first volume. 

The description of Covent Garden 
Theatre by Mr. C. Dibdin is prefaced 
by “‘an account of the origin and pro- 
gress of the Drama in England.” This 
is an interesting subject, and is well 
handled by a gentleman who is quite 
competent to he task. The subject, 
however, is so familiar to our readers, 
that we shall content ourselves with a 
very few observations on this branch of 
the essay, our present business lying 
with the architectural part. 

Prior to the Reformation the Drama 
was ata very low ebb. The profanity 
of the mysteries, and the dullness of 
the moralities, were not amusements 
suited to the taste of an intellectual 
With the introduction of re- 
igious truth, the Drama burst -upon 
the enlightened nation in the match- 
less perfection to which our Shaks- 

re brought it. The rising Stage, 
owever, was fated to encounter a 
host of powerful and determinate ene- 
mies. hen the Church of Rome 
was banished from the land, she left 
all the fanaticism and bigotry of her 
darkest times behind her, to flourish 
in their pristine vigour in the hands 
of a sect which rose with the Reforma- 
ation, and has ever since continued,— 
a sect distinguished alone by its constant 
endeavours to set up a pharasaical ap- 
pearance of religion in opposition to 
rational and enlightened piety. So 
furiously did the puritans wage war 
with the Stage, that, if Queen Eliza- 
beth had not in 1583 taken twelve of 
Gent. Mac. December, 1827. 
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the principal actors under her pro- 
tection, and licensed them by the name 
of ** Her Majesty’s Servants” (an ap- 
ellation stili retained by the Drary- 
ane Company), in all probability the 
attacks of its opponents would have 
prevailed. 

In alluding to the host of writers 
against the Stage, our author does the 
justice to the honest and pious Collier 
to acknowledge “ that the reformation 
of the Stage alone was the object in his 
view ;” and true it was that the licen- 
tiousness of the Drama in his days de- 
served the severest infliction of the 
lash and branding iron. To this able 
and virtuous Christian Bishop’s attack 
on the Stage may be traced the reform, 
which has in subsequent times raised 
the Theatre, its professors, and its 
amusements, to the high rank in which 
they now stand, and has ultimately 
been the means of causing the Stage 
to be openly recommended from the 
pulpit, under the sanction of one of 
our Universities. * 

As we purposed confining ourselves 
to the architectural portion of the Es- 
say, we shall not go further into Mr. 
Dibdin’s entertaining History. We 
were induced to turn out of our path 
in consequence of a spirit of attack 
upon all rational as well as improper 
amusements, having manifested itself 
of late; it was this which induced us 
to digress as we have done, and we 
will now return to the track we had 
marked out for ourselves. 

The history of the building may 
be told in a few words: 


“‘ In 1730, on the site of the present 
Theatre (the ground being taken of the 
Duke of Bedford at a rent of 100/. per an- 
num), was built, and in 1733 opened by 
John Rich, the first Theatre erected in 
Covent Garden, which held before the cur- 
tain about 200; the longitudinal diameter 
of the auditory part, from the commence- 
ment of the stage to the back wall of the 
boxes, being 54 or 55 feet.” pp. 206—7. 


In 1792 this Theatre was partly re 





* We allude to the four Sermons preach- 
ed in 1808 at Great St. Mary’s Church, 
Cambridge, upon the ‘‘ Lawfulness of the 
Stage,” by the Rev. James Plumptre, B.D. 
Vicar of Great Gransden.—‘‘ To this reve- 
rend gentleman,” says Mr. Dibdin, “ the 
professors of the Drama are under no little 
obligation for his spirit and single-minded- 
ness.” pp. 194-5. 
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built, and a new lease being obtained, 
the ground rent was raised to 940/. per 
annum. ‘“ At present (1824) it is 
above 2000/.”" (p. 210.) This house 
was burnt on the night of the 20th of 
Sept. 1808. Upon the 31st of Dec. 
in the same year, his present Majesty, 
then Prince of Wales, laid the first 
stone of the present house, which was 
completed in the short period of nine 
months, and opened on the 18th of 
Sept. 1809. It was built from the 
designs of Mr. Smirke. The exte- 
rior displays the usual coldness of this 
arehitect’s buildings. The elevation 
of the principal front, given in plate 
IV. of the first volume, shows a tetra- 
style portico of the Greek Doric order, 
surmounted with an attic, and set in 
the middle of a long wall, broken 
only with a few openings, and em- 
bellished with some sculpture in basso 
relievo. The description says, that 
this portico is copied from the Par- 
thenon. The columns may have been 
derived from that building, but when 
it is recollected that eight pillars 
compose the front of that magnifi- 
cent temple; and that in the pre- 
sent portico there are but four; and 
that the pediment of the Greek siruc- 
ture is the finish of the elevation ; and 
that the English one has an ugly attic 
wall raised above it; it will be ac- 
knowledged that the copy is not very 
faithful. By what notions of consist- 
ency the Greek Doric was selected for 
the architecture of a Theatre, and why 
it was joined with such a surface of 
dead wall, the architect can alone an- 
swer. Like all modern copies of the 
ancient works, this building shows 
how admirably modern architects can 
improve upon their masters. We are 
equally inclined to quarrel with the 
staircase to the boxes, with its arched 
church-like roof, supported by Ionic 
coluinns of the Greek design, which 
in our opinion displays a great breach 
of propriety. 

The interiors of the Metropolitan 
Theatres have always struck us with 
au idea of vastness ill suited to the 
comfort and quiet necessary to keep 
up the spectator’s attention to the 
amusements. The vast height of the 
house, the distance of the upper boxes 
and galleries from the performances, 
and the size of the stage, produce an 
inconvenience, not perceived, it is 
true, in the representation of a spec- 
tacle, or an opera, but which destroys 
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much of the pleasure which the real 
lover of the drama anticipates. The 
illusion of the scenery is destroyed by 
the necessity which exists for the actor 
to come forward to the proscenium to 
revent his voice from being dissipated 
y the void about him; and if he speaks 
in the back scenes, or in a low tone, 
the restless feelings occasioned by the 
absence of hearing in the higher re- 
gions of the house occasions too fre- 
quently a painful disturbance to the 
eg ge Hence the lover of the 
Jrama is far from being gratified 
to the extent of what he is led to 
expect; and in order to keep the 
**gods” in good humour, expensive 
spectacles and fatiguing bustle are in- 
troduced to an extent which almost bids 
fair to annihilate the regular amuse- 
ments. 

The number of spectators accommo- 
dated in this house is as follows : 


** The public or open Boxes will con- 


tain about - - - 1200 
The Pit - . - - - 750 
Second Gallery - - - - 500 
First Gallery - - - - $50 

2300 


exclusive of standing room, &c. The pri- 
vate boxes are let some by the year, some 
nightly.” P. 229. 
We now turn to the rival Theatre 
of Drury-lane. The history is the 
—— of the same pen as the last. 
Ve regret our limits will allow us 
only to extract a brief notice of the 
progress of the house from its first 
commencement. As early as 1617, a 
company of players performed at the 
a in Drury-lane; the barba- 
rous diversions of the darker ages hav- 
ing even then fallen before the intel- 
lectual attractions of the Drama. This 
house was destroyed by a mob, and af- 
terwards rebuilt and opened in 1629. 
It was suppressed by the puritans in 
1640, but upon the Restoration of 
King Charles, was again opened. 
The site of this house was opposite to 
the Castle Tavern in Drury-lane. In 
consequence of the flourishing state 
of the Drama, it was soon >t re- 
built, nearly on the site of the present 
house. This new Theatre was burnt 
down in 1672, rebuilt by Sir C. Wren, 
opened in 1674, pulled down in 1791, 
and re-erected and opened in 1794, 
Mr. Holland being the architect. On 
the 24th of Feb. 1809, it was destroyed 
by fire, and the present Theatre was 
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afterwards erected and opened on the 
10th of October, 1812. The archi- 
tect was Mr. B. Wyatt. “It was 

rtly built upon the plan of the great 

heatre at Bordeaux, supposed to be 
the best Theatre in Europe for the ac- 
curate conveyance of musical sounds.” 
(p. 244.) Whatever might have been 
the merit of its prototype in this re- 
gard, the present house, as originally 
constructed, fell short in the convey- 
ance of oral sounds. Although the 
interior, as far as regarded propriety of 
decoration, was far superior to the sister 
Theatre, yet the essential quality of 
hearing distinctly was wanting. The 
consequence was the re-construction 
of the auditory, by Mr. Beazley, in 
1822, upon a somewhat smaller scale. 
The same redundancy in point of size, 
which we remarked at Covent Garden 
Theatre, — equally here, as will 
appear by the estimated number which 
may be accommodated. 


**The dress circle of boxes will con- 
tain, viz. 26 boxes, 9 persons in 


each - - - 234 
The first circle, viz. 14 boxes, 14 in 

each - - ~ - - 196 
The second circle - ~ - - 480 


Private boxes, viz. 20 boxes, 8 in each 160 

Ditto family boxes, viz. 16 boxes, 6 
ineach - - - ~ - 96 

Proscenium boxes, viz. 8 boxes, 8 in 


ond a: « «+ « = 
Slips - - - - - - 130 
Pitt - - - - - - 800 
Lower Gallery - - - - 550 
Upper Gallery . - - - 3850 

3060 


The architectural character of the 
interior is more pleasing than Covent 
Garden Theatre. The exterior pro- 
mises nothing; no attempt at decora- 
tion is made, and therefore no fault 
can be found, except with the absence 
ofornament. With the interior it is 
otherwise; the proscenium, saloons, 
and other portions of the Corinthian 
order, are executed in a very good 
taste, as will be seen by a reference 
to the various engravings which illus- 
trate this Essay. 

The rise and progress of the inte- 
resting little Theatre in the Haymar- 
ket is the next subject which employs 
the talents of Mr. Dibdin. The pre- 
sent house was built from Mr. Nash’s 
designs, and opened on the 4th July, 
1821. As the whole structure cost no 
more than 10,000/. it cannot be ex- 
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pected that its architectural decora- 
tions can be very costly or expensive, 
but upon the whole a novelty in con- 
struction, and a general tasteful distri- 
bution of ornaments, render the inte- 
rior more imposing than might be ex- 
ne The whole design does great 
nonour to Mr. Nash's taste and judg- 
ment. 

The English Opera House and Ast- 
ley’s Amphitheatre follow, illustrated 
by the same writer, both of which are 
well-constructed houses; but as we 
are necessitated to quit the subject of 
Theatres, we shall not enlarge upon 
these structures. In leaving, how- 
ever, this part of the work, it would 
be injustic: to Mr. Dibdin, if we 
did not acknowledge the pleasure 
we derived from the perusal of his 
well-digested histories of the different 
Theatres; they contain many curious 
facts, and much interesting informa- 
tion. The struggles of the ingenious 
Philip Astley are not without interest. 
We have not laid before our readers 
the descriptions of the Theatres, to 
extract which without the necessary 
adjunct of the plates, would conve 
but little information ; but we will add, 
that the subjects are excellently illus- 
trated, and, as the construction of a 
Theatre as a building must be very in- 
teresting to most literary persons, we 
are sure our readers will derive as much 
instruction from the engravings and 
descriptions as we have done. 

The Royal Exchange is the build- 
ing which next follows; and as Mr. 
Brayley has in the essay endeavoured 
to remove the honour of designing the 

resent building from Sir Christopher 
Vren to a Mr. Edward Jerman, we 
entreat our readers’ attention while 
we examine the claims of the latter. 
The authorities upon which Mr. Bray- 
ley founds his opinion, are several en- 
tries in the books of the Mercers’ 
Company. On the 2d of Novem- 
ber following the Fire of London, it 
appears by the said books that 

«*Mr. Hook, Mr. Mills, and Mr. Jer- 
man, the City Surveyors, were requested to 
repare an estimate for rebuilding the Royal 
Sate. On the 25th April, the Com- 


mittee being aware of the great burthen of 
business lying upon Mr. Mills for the City 
at that time, and considering that Mr. Ed- 
ward Jerman was the most able known 
artist (besides him) that the City then had, 
unanimously made choice of Mr. Jerman 
to assist the Committee in the agreement 
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for ordering and directing of the work.— 
On the 3d of May, that artist having ap- 
plied for instructions, the Committee agreed 
that the new Exchange should be built upon 
the old foundations, and that the pillars, 
arches, and roof, should be left for fim to 
model according to the rules of art for the 
best advantage of the whole structure.” 
P. 290. 


There is also an extract from the 
Journals of the House of Commons, 
in which a Committee appear to have 
been considering the draft made by Mr. 
Jerman for rebuilding the Exchange, 
and resolved ‘‘ That porticoes should 
be built as described in the aforesaid 
draft, &e.” P. 291. 

From this evidence does Mr. Bray- 
ley arrive at the conclusion, that the 
design has been “erroneously attri- 
buted to Sir C. Wren.”” Now the ex- 
tracts only say, ‘* that Mr. Jerman was 
employed, not to design the new Ex- 
change, but to construct the pillars 
and the arches, and the roof, and to 
superintend the erection of a building 
already designed.” The immensity of 
Wren’s works must have rendered it 
impossible for him personally to have 
superintended the erection of every 
structure in the Metropolis for which 
he had furnished designs, and when 
the nature and extent of corporation 
influence is considered, it may be well 
imagined that the City authorities 
would employ their own surveyor to 
execute what Wren had previously de- 
signed, and the person so employed 
probably took to himself more credit 
than he was entitled to do; and con- 
sidering the persons who are in gene- 
ral selected to compose civic Com- 
mittees, it is not at all improbable 
that such persons may have confound- 
ed the architect with the builder. 
That Mr. Brayley has been led into 
this error by the extracts he has 
‘quoted, we shall show by and bye, by 
an extract from another work, which 
decidedly supports our view of the 
question. But even admitting that 
written testimony was against the claim 
of Wren, the internal evidence afford- 
ed by the structure itself would be 
sufficient to maintain his title. It 


will be granted by any one conversant 
with the subject, that the architec- 
ture, and particularly the centre of 
the principal front, shows that the 
design was the work of a master- 
hand. Whothen, we would ask, was 
that master? Jf we look at the period 
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we shall find that Sir Christopher was 
the only person in existence who was 
capable of erecting — a building, 
however competent Mr. Hook, Mr. 
Mills, and Mr. Jerman, ‘the City 
Surveyors,” might be in the eyes of 
the Corporation ; and looking at the 
description of artists the Corporation 
are in the habit of employing, from 
the builder of the Mansion House to 
the designer of the Law Courts at 
Guildhall, we should judge that nei- 
ther of the gentlemen named would 
have been able to stand in the lists 
with Sir Christopher Wren. As one 
of the extracts adduced, shews that 
Mr. Jerman ranked at most but second 
in the estimation of the Committee, we 
are left to lament that the important 
avocations of Mr. Hook or Mr. Mills 
should have prevented them from con- 
tending with Sir Christopher; in that 
event we should have seen the City 
rich in the works of genius of the 
first’ order ; yet singular enough it is 
that the only building in London (the 
controverted point of the Exchange 
excepted) which has handed down the 
names of either of these persons as ar- 
chitects to the present day, should de- 
cidedly support our view of the ques- 
tion. Every thing public or private is 
given to Sir Christopher Wren; and it 
is evident that if the City Surveyors 
had been employed in any other work 
than in erecting what that architect 
designed, some building would have 
eager their memories, and the 
ame of Mr. Jerman would not have 
been left to rest upon the obscure me- 
moranda on the private books of the 
Company, or the Journals of a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. 

It is not to be supposed that the fame 
of a man who was able to produce so 
fine a design as the Exchange, should 
rest on such a shallow and weak foun- 
dation. But what above all convinces 
our mind that Sir Christopher was 
the architect of this building, is the 
compariscn of the structure with his 
other works; any one who will take 
the trouble, and has an opportunity to 
do so, will scarce fail of coming to 
the same conclusion as we do, that 
Sir C. Wren was the architect of the 
building. 

We shall, however, in corrobora- 
tion of our opinion, lay before our 
readers an extract from Mr. Malcolin’s 
work on London, vol. 11. page 117, 
which shows that Mr. Hook, the most 
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eminent of the three City su rs, 
was actually engaged under Sir Chris- 
topher in the very manner in which 
we have supposed Mr. Jerman to have 
been employed at the Exchange, in 
building what that eminent architect 
had designed. The extract is made 
from the Vestry-books of St. Mary Al- 
dermanbury, and is as follows: 


©1673, April 10. At the Committee to 
consider about facilitating the finishing of 
the Church. Having considered the kindness 
of Dr. Christ. Wren and Mr. Robert Hooke 
in expediting the building of the Church, 
and that they may be encouraged to assist 
in perfecting that work, it is now ordered 
that the parish, by the churchwardens, do 
present Dr. C. Wren with twenty guineas, 
and Mr. R. Hooke with ten.” 


If Mr. Brayley had as often survey- 
ed the works of our great architect as 
we have, he would not so hastily have 
transferred the merit belonging to him 
to a mere builder, as we think it must 
now appear evident he has done. 


Asa fair specimen of what a civic 
Vitruvius can effect, we would adduce 
the alterations of the principal front 
of the building effected in 1820, “‘ from 
the designs and under, the direction of 
George Smith, esq. architect to the 
Mercers’ Company.” The destruction 
of two pediments, and the substitution 
of facade walls above the pairs of co- 
lumns on each side the magnificent 
. arch in the Cornhill front, are liberties 
of a most unwarrantable nature, and are 
not excused by the alto-relievos which 
they bear: and the new tower, exactly 
resembling the paltry pepper-box stee- 
ples of the new churches, rising from 
a massive basement, and ending in 
nothing, is in style and decoration ut- 
terly at variance with the main build- 
ing.—The clock-faces diminished to 
make rooms for four useless wind-dials, 
are with these companions absurd] 
obscured by the griffins and busts whic 
are stuck about them. It is lament- 
able to think that there was not taste 
enough in the nation (in the City it 
wall be in vain to look for it) to pre- 
vent the works of Sir C. Wren from 
being thus defaced. —Of the staircases 
and other alterations in the interior, 
we are inclined to look with a favour- 
able eye; much has been effected, and 
with great skill, but we never look at 
these alterations without lamenting 
that the architect should not have con- 
tinued the same detail and ornaments 
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in the new works as those which he 
found in the old. 

Bethlehem Hospital, the Russell In- 
stitution, Mr. Hope’s mansion, and Mr. 
Soane’s house, are the remaining sub- 
jects comprised in the first volume.— 
We have already occupied much space, 
and as these are subjects we can pass 
over with satisfaction to ourselves, we 
now conclude our review of the first 
volume, reserving the second to a fu- 
ture opportunity. 


(To be continued.) 
—o— 


104. Memorandums, Maxims, and Memoirs. 
By W. Wadd, F.L.S. Surgeon Extraordi- 
nary to the King. Callow and Wilson, 
London. 

THE name of Mr. Wadd has been 
long familiar to our readers. There is 
no member of the profession of which 
he is an ornament, who has so pleas- 
ingly relaxed the gravity of his calling, 
and extracted from the melancholy 
materials which surround the disciples 
of Machaon, innocent amusement and 
harmless pleasantry. To the hypo- 
chondriac who has been studying the 
** Domestic Medicine” until he par- 
takes of all the diseases there registered, 
and who in his own person is a “‘ vade 
secum” for the study of quacks and 
empirics, we recommend a course of 
Waddities, assuring him that a few 
convulsions of the diaphragm will be 
the happiest mode of relieving him 
from the unnatural length of his visage, 
and the weight on his precordia. 

But we are now to introduce Mr. 
Wadd in the graver character of a sur- 
gical antiquary, in which, while he 
exhibits much taste and research, he 
also evinces a zealous interest in the 
progress of his profession, and of gene- 
ral science as connected with it. His 
historical allusions are the result of 
much reading, and he amuses us at the 
same time with a variety of lively 
and amusing anecdotes, given with a 
sprightliness of diction, a shrewdness 
of remark, and a nice perception of 
the ridiculous, that convince us, should 
he find time, there are few better qua- 
lified than himself to fill up the out- 
line he has drawn. This work may 
be termed a Medical Sketch Book, 
containing the rudiments of a History 
of Surgery and Science. 

The work is divided into three parts, 
Memoranda, Memorabilia, and Me- 
moirs. The first is a chronological re- 
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cord of facts, a sort of “‘ Cour de 
temps” in science. The second, the 
whims and fashions of medical prac- 
tice, and the peculiarities that mark 
its progress. And the third, charac- 
teristies or memoirs of medical men. 
We will take our extracts at random. 


«¢ FEES. 
«‘ Three faces wears the doctor; when first 
sought [wrought : 
An angel’s—and a god’s the cure half 
But, when that cure complete he seeks his 


fee, 
The devil looks less terrible than he.” 


*‘ This epigram of Cordus is illustrated 
by a conversation which passed between 
Bouvart and a French Marquis, whom he 
had attended during a long and severe indis- 
position. As he entered the chamber on a 
certain occasion, he was thus addressed by 
his patient: ‘ Good day to you, Mr. Bou- 
vart, I feel quite in spirits, and think my 
fever has left me.’ ‘1 am sure of it,’ re- 
plied the doctor, ¢ the very first expression 
you used convinces me of it.’ ‘ Pray ex- 
plain yourself.’ ‘ Nothing more easy; in 
the first days of your illness, when your 
life was in danger, pm your dearest friend ; 
as you began to get better, I was your good 
Bouvart ; and now I am Mr. Bouvart; de- 
pend upon it you are quite recovered ’.” 

«¢ Bouvart’s observation was grounded on 
a knowledge of human nature ; every day’s 
experience shews, that ‘ accipe dum dolzt’ 
should be the medical man’s motto, parti- 
cularly the more laborious branches of the 
profession, whose remuneration comes when 
the impressions of fear, hope, and gratitude 
are almost effaced, and who are then often 
paid with indifference, hesitation, reluctance, 
and reproach,” 


*¢ WHIMSICAL WORKS. 

“¢ The most fanciful, and the most whim- 
sical of all medical eccentricities, are those 
furnished by astrological practitioners, and 
quacks. One gentleman treats of the ‘ Three 
Principles in Nature, in Three Books,’— 
Another writes a ‘ Denarian Tract, shewing 
how to cure all diseases with Ten Medica- 
ments ;’ while a third calculates the first 
appearance of Adam in Paradise to have 
been precisely at Twelve s'Clock P.M. April 
24, exactly the year 4002 before Christ.” 

‘¢In 1608, another calculating doctor 
published ‘ Lawrez Apouiinarzs,’ a quarto 
volume, in which the following question is 
discussed ;— 

** Whether animals and fools can be 
cured by the same remedies ?’ 

‘¢ Agreed in the affirmative ! 

«¢ Among the Sloane collection at the Bri- 
tish Museum, are some singular works con- 
nected with the subject of Love, and one 
whimsical fellow very gravely treats of ‘ The 
Manner of Buckling up Youngue Men!’ 

** But of all oddities, that most curious 





banter on the Hermetic Philosophy, ‘ Her- 
mippus Redivivus,’ is the most whimsical. 
The notion of prolonging life, by inhaling 
the breath of young women, was an agreeable 
doctrine easily credited ; and one physician, 
who had himself written on health, was so 
influenced by it, that he actually took lodg- 
ings at a lady’s boarding school, that he 
might never be without a constant supply 
of the proper atmosphere. Philip Thick- 
nesse, who wrote the ‘ Valetudinarian’s 
Guide,’ 1779, seems to have taken a dose 
whenever he could. 

*¢ England has been called the ‘ Paradise 

of Quacks.”’ Our ancestors were a nostrum- 
loving race from the king to the cottager, 
and the history of panaceas and specifics, in 
the form of elixirs, pills, powders, and 
waters, would form a large volume of humi- 
liating memorials of the credulity of the 
= who could swallow them, and the in- 
fatuation of the physician who could pre- 
scribe them. ho could believe that a 
philosopher would eat two hundred pounds 
of soap ?—a bishop drink a butt of tar- 
water? or that in a course of chemical neu- 
tralization, Meyer should swallow twelve 
hundred pounds weight of crab’s-eyes !” 

The following we recommend to 
the next editor of Hudibras. Dr. 
Gray would have given a trifle for it. 


*¢ TALIACOTIUS. 

Celebrated in this country, by the ludicrous 
allusion to him in Hudibras ; and celebrated 
in Italy, as a maker of Noses at Bologna, 
where, after his death in 1559, the magis- 
tracy of the place honoured his memory by 
a statue, in the Anatomical Theatre, having 
in its hand a nose, as an appropriate emblem 
of the art which he practised with so much 
fame and success. 

*« Although Taliacotius has the credit of 
bringing the art of nose-making into fashion, 
and being the first to write on the mode 
aud manner of performing the operation, 
yet it appears that one Branca had been in 
the habit of performing it long before, as 
we learn from an ancient author, whose 
name must, in this instance, be considered 
as the highest authority, being no less a 
person than Nosorenus. 

** Why the magistracy of Bologna should 
have conferred such high honour on Talia- 
cotius, is difficult to understand, unless the 
loss of the nose was of more frequent occur- 
rence than in these days, from the barbarity 
of warfare, and civil punishment: for an old 
law of the Lombards, assigned the loss of 
the nose as a punishment for theft; and 
the captives in war were equally spoiled for 
snuff-takers. 

** That this was no uncommon dilemma 
with Italian geutlemen in those days, ap- 
pears by the style in which a Neapolitan 
poet, of the fifteenth century, writes to the 
noseless Orpianus :—‘ If,’ says he, ‘ you 
would have your nose restored, come to me,’ 
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‘ truly the thing is wonderful ?’—* Be as- 
sured, that if you come, you may go home 
in with as much nose as you please.’ 

«€ Van Helmont tells a story, of a person 
who applied to Taliacotius to have his nose 
restored. This person, having a dread of an 
incision being made in his own arm, got a 
labourer, who, for a remuneration, suffered 
the nose to be taken from his arm. About 
thirteen months after, the adscititious nose 
suddenly became cold, and, after a few days, 
dropped off, in a state of putrefaction. The 
cause of this unexpected occurrence having 
been investigated, it was discovered that, at 
the same moment in which the nose grew 
cold, the labourer at Bologna expired. 

«‘ There are many similar stories, and it 
is such stories as these that re rise to 
Butler’s joke,” and to that of Voltaire’s, 
beginning— 

«¢ Ainsi Taliacotius, 

Grande Esculape d’Etrurie, 
Repara tous les nes perdus 

Par une nouvelle industrie.” 


Among the memoirs, we were par- 
ticularly struck with the life of Hunter. 
It is written with beauty, and a simpli- 
city worthy of its object. It is too 
long for quotation, and we are as un- 
willing as was that celebrated man to 
mutilate. Cheselden, Meade, Rad- 
cliffe, Sir Hans Sloane, and other lights 
of the learned profession, have each 
an appropriate niche in this templum 
delectum. It is in this department of 
his work that Mr. Wadd’s powers are 
conspicuous. He moves from grave 
to gay with ease and sprightliness, 
and exhibits his graphic powers in fe- 
licitous combination with professional 
acumen. The language of praise es- 
capes him with all the genuine expres- 
sion of one who feels that the science 
he honours has received a benefit ; 
and when exposing the craft of the 
charlatan, he tells some amusing story 
of ignorance, which spares himself the 
necessity of angry vituperation. It is 
an amusing book ; but this is perhaps 
its least recommendation. It is an ac- 
cumulation of surgical antiquarianism, 
and a biographical dictionary of many 
who, while living, were the luminaries 
of an art which in its honourable ex- 
ercise may be termed divine. 

Mr. Wadd has deserved well of all 
readers, and we hope that in these re- 
laxations from the severities of an ar- 
duous profession, he will have no cause 
to lament the want of encouragement. 
If our praise can stimulate his perse- 
verance, we award it cordially and sin- 
cerely. 
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105. The Roaring Lions of Hypocrisy, or 
Saints as they were, and Saints as they 
are. By Vinder, 12mo, pp. 26, Chel- 
tenham. 

LET us suppose that a Petition was 
presented to Fedicnsen, recommend- 
ing for legislative enactment the fol- 
lowing measures : (1) that a spiritual 
excise be established, to enable per- 
sons in real or pretended holy orders, 
or their delegates, to enter the dwell- 
ings of all persons (as if they were 
malt-houses) at whatever hours they 
please, and gauge the morals, man- 
ners, dress, and amusements of the in- 
habitants, and inflict penalties accord- 
ingly; (2) that they have a power to 
compile an index expurgatorius, enter 
public libraries and booksellers’ shops, 
and seize and burn all books relative 
to profane literature, and those of theo- 
logy, which do not sanction their own 
opinions ; (3) that there be no more 
mathematics, music, drawing, or any 
other art or science taught, which has 
not a direct relation to Christianity, 
the Bible alone being sufficient for 
teaching navigation, and every art, 

rofession, or trade which mankind 

ave foolishly sought elsewhere, and 
which are works of the devil, in the 
opinions of the petitioners ; (4) that it 
being the duty of man always to mope 
and seem sulky, there be no more 
theatres, concerts, balls, or any places 
or modes whatever of public or private 
amusement ; (5) that ali studies, trades, 
and professions connected with the art 
of war, be for ever abolished, and 
that the money now so expended be 
devoted to the Bible and Jew Conver- 
sion Societies; (6) that all writings, 
simply recommending morals, except 
in direct subjection to the doctrines of 
the petitioners, be pronounced useless 
and mischievous, and therefore that the 

Spectators, Ramblers,and similar works, 

ought to be classed under the books 

encouraging profane amusements; (7) 

that no persons be permitted to write 

or converse, except in phrases borrow- 
ed from the translation of the Bible; 

(8) that the authority of the Bishops 

be treated as nominal only, and that 

Curates may be allowed to preach 

against, and calumniate their incum- 

bents ; (9) that all Clergymen who fol- 
low learned pursuits, or mix with so- 
ciety at large, be deemed worldly and 
unfit for their profession; (10) that 
anonymous letters may be written, and 
slanders may be circulated concerning 
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The party tricks of electioneering do 
not become real divines; they cannot 
be demagogues, they can only be mar- 
= But why do not the people see 
all this evil? because, as paper cur- 


those who do not join them (especially 
tradesmen, who depend for their sub- 
sistence. upon local customers), without 
any actions for libel; (11) that any 
author or lecturer, professing to assign 
the phenomena Slneaten to natural 
philosophy, the victory of Waterloo, or 
other historical events, to any other 
cause than original sin, be punishable 
as a blasphemer; (12 and last) that any 
man presuming to say that his soul is 
his own, that his wife, children, goods 
or estates are his own, and not the pro- 
perty of the petitioners, diposable by 
them ad libitum, and forming part of 
their spirituals (because such their spi- 
rituals always include an absolute right 
over other people's temporals), be capi- 
tally po soe of heresy, and burnt 
alive by a revival of the writ “ De 
Heretico comburendo.” 

That such nonsense would only ex- 
cite the contempt of Parliament; that 
it would, if it could be deemed a sensi- 
ble thing, be in the estimation of the 
philosopher and statesman only the 
ee of a diabolical conspiracy (dia- 

olical, because certain of producing 
civil war and anarchy,) there can be 
no doubt; yet it is a serious and lite- 
ral truth, that such pernicious trash 
is most mischievously propagated ; 
though it menaces the utter extinction 
of civil liberty, political well-being, 
national safety, liberal education, do- 
mestic happiness, and amiable man- 
ners ; and establishes in substance a 
Holy Inquisition, and Colleges of Je’ 
suits. e have lived long in a coun- 
try strongly hyper-religionized ; and 
found the unpretending Church-going 
people to be the best. One super- 
righteous apostle defrauded a friend 
with a large family of 4000/. and every 
other of them was reckless of honesty 
or truth. It was to be expected; for 
their patrons pay no attention to their 
moral characters, only to their warm 
professions of religion; and we have 
taken servants upon the recommenda- 
tion of some of these patrons, and been 
obliged to discharge them for theft. 
These patrons were of the Laity; be- 
nevolent people who think that they 
are newt ood. Our experience of 


the worl owever, tells us that low 


saints, with very rare exceptions, are 
rogues. Now the true temple of 
Christ is the heart; and its beautiful 
architecture is exhibited by holy pu- 
rity, insuperable meekness, cunaiglaty 
character, and active philanthropy: 


— banishes* specie, 30 fanaticism 
expels reason ; and because, as haste to 
get rich produces speculations, so a 
rags to be eminent creates projectors. 
iety, founded by us “on faith with 
thanksgiving,” is a delightful feeling, 
because viewing it, as we do, through 
the works of God, in union with his 
word, we become, as Paley says, ‘ per- 
— worshippers,” and do not be- 
ieve that there is any such thing as 
physical or moral evil, except in the 
vices or follies of man. Pain, disease, 
and death are necessary consequences 
of limited existence, and a material 
person ; which annexations religion 
plainly characterizes, hy telling us 
(what is physically true) that separa- 
tion from matter is indispensable to 
ppnenes a But pain (says 
rrow) is like lightning, if it be exces- 
sive it either soon forsakes us, or de- 
stroys us; and Paley observes, that 
happiuess preponderates over misery. 
Such being the evidence drawn from 
the works of God, we solemnly believe 
that his word is misinterpreted when- 
ever it is said that the intention of 
Christianity is nof to promote happi- 
ness, and that reprobation of vice is 
not founded upon its inseparable con- 
nexion with infelicity. Instead of 
this, we are told that through the con- 
sequences of Original Sin (which philo- 
sophically speaking, seems to mean no 
more than existence in a material per- 
eon) we cannot even breathe without 
sin, as if imperfection (any more than 
a hump back ) could possibly constitute, 
in se, moral evil, or be other, at the 
worst, than the cause of it. We have 
said, that we believe original sin to 
imply no more than annexation to a 
material person. What Adam was 
before the fall, we cannot pretend to 
say—we know that he might have 
been, and believe that he was, some- 
thing very superior to what man now 
is; and we know physiologically and 
philosophically, that the deterioration 
consequent upon the fall, is not, nor 
can be exhibited, but through a mate- 
rial person. 

But to the work before us. It seems 
that the SovereiGn, not being in- 
clined to patronize the “‘ roaring lions,” 
has been attacked by them (under the 
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fear of the Attorney-general) in the 
sly form of their being willing “ to 
draw a veil over his infirmities ;" upon 
which our author very justly observes, 

«So the best Monarch that has ever 
adorned the British throne is told by a dri- 
velling fanatic that he is little less than an 
imbecile, because he adheres to the consti- 
tutional established religion [our author says 
customs] of his country, in spite of fools 
and hypocrites.” P. vi. 

We have already mentioned that 
they seT uP A NEWSPAPER AGAINST 
HIMAT Bricuton. Weask,if‘* Ho- 
NOUR THE KinG” is not a text which 
accompanies the words ‘* Fear God.” 
We have lived long in the world; and 
we know that Religion has Leen, and 
is made a very common profession to 
cover knavery. It is the rule among 
sensible people, to judge of men in 
their profession of religion by their 
exemplifications of it, and that is to be 
shown by private life, not by elec- 
tioneering party conduct. 

Our author then attacks them for 
worldliness, which they disclaim ; and 
which pretence, in point of fact, is 
errant nonsense. There may be feel- 
ings which induce a man toretire from 
the world, but none which originate 
in saintship of a modern character, be- 
cause a gentleman cannot now turn 
John the Baptist, without a chance of 
a lunatic asylum ; and as to watering- 
places, there has ever been an earnest 
desire of getting the rich among them, 
and then, in the favourite biblical 
phraseology, of ** sending them empty 
away.”” Weare sorry to see our author 
apply this to the subscription for a 
Peneneg?- hoses for the incumbent. 

e have already said that he is a 
truly gentlemanly and amiable man ; 
and there is a something of baseness in 
injuring such a man through his 
porte, that does not, in our opinion, 

larmonize with fair controversy. We 
sincerely hope that he will have his 
parsonage-house. 

In another view we differ from our 
author. _We have no idea of denomi- 
nating “‘ bleating sheep,” merely fol- 
lowing leaders, roaring lions ;” our 
author’s error is like that of Don Quix- 
otes, when he rode among such a 
flock with his lance couched. Is he 
sure that there are not old women, old 
men in their dotage, and misses not 
yet brought out, and obliged to be 
submissive, among them? Does he 
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forget the remark, in reference t6 fe+ 
male predilection for red coats, that 
women love the devil when they are 
oung, and God when they are old. 
simple enthusiasts are not aware that 
nothing in this world can succeed 
which has not reason for its basis ; and 
that fanaticism, which is only religion 
run mad, only produces implacable 
feuds, and a dreadful re-action of pro- 
fligacy. We are far, however, from 
exhorting worthy people to forbear 
taking an interest in religion. We 
only wish them to follow the Christian 
Knowledge Society, and let ** good old 
Simeon depart in peace.” 


-—@—- 

106. On Education. A Sermon preached in 
the Cathedral Church of Wells, at an An- 
niversary Meeting of the Bath and Wells 
Diocesan School, on Tuesday Oct. 9, 1827. 
By George Henry Law, D. D. F.R. and 
A.S. Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
Published ty request, for the benefit of the 
School. fo. pp. 20. } 


MEMBERS as we are of great 
learned Societies, and accustomed, ac- 
cording to their principles, of consider- 
ing proofs to be essential in making 
out a case, we have in the course of 
most painful criticism found it neces- 
sary more than once to observe, that, 
according to History, religious fanati- 
cism has the tendency only to create 
faction, and derange all wise measures 
founded on reason, and if accompanied 
with austerity, to produce a dreadful 
reaction of profligacy; but that reli- 
gious and moral education is a medium 
of certain, and very possibly of great 
eventual good. It is utterly impossible 
that a man can be worse for being 
better taught; and Archbishop Secker 
observes, *‘ think what a man must be, 
if he enters into life, without the bias 
of one good principle?” Upon these 
principles we have consistently, at least 
(we hope justly), held that the greatest 
moral good ever conferred upon this 
country, has been the National School 
education ; and we have set our faces 
against systems of quackery and fana- 
ticism, started by Clergymen and Dis- 
senting Ministers ambitious of popula- 
rity, because we have lived on the local 
site of such practices for a great part of 
our lives, and seen nothing result from 
such systems but factions. 

It appears, however (and we quote 
the cases in vindication), that in the 
two Reports of the Prison Society and 
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Warwick County Asylum *, no crimi- 
nal is found to have had a regular Na- 
tional School éducation. It would be 
too sanguine to say, that such an event 
may not ensue ; but still, if the system 
(i. e. religious and moral education) be 
shown to diminish crime to an im- 
portant extent, then will the Establish- 
ed Church system be the best mode of 
reform, because it is evident that no 
species of fanaticism has been left un- 
tried, and yet has always been con- 
futed by history. 

The cause is this. Education and 
principle can alone controul passions, 
and overcome circumstances. Among 
the people of England, as soon as a 
child is able to be of service as an ani- 
mated tool or machine, he is invited by 
wages to become such a tool or ma- 
chine, or rather to become a human 
beast of burden. If he has respectable 
parents (as appears by the Warwick re- 
port), he is guarded from moral evil ; if 
not, he has nobody to protect him from 
corruption. ‘Thus it is; masters mea- 
sure morals by what they call hard 
work ; and overseers use labour in ter- 
rorem only. We affirm, that morals 
or principles are not sufficiently re- 
= in this country rg manu- 
acturers or farmers. th parties go 
no further than the negative prevention 
of injury. Indeed, we will affirm, 
that with the exception of some ex- 
cellent individuals of the lay gentry, 
the only friends of the poor are the re- 
sident Chon. 

But the essential services which they 
can do to them (as to the exemplifica- 
tion of the doctrines which they teach) 
consist in two things; one, the exer- 
cise of influence over parents, that 
they may watch the conduct of their 
children; the other, that they may re- 
ceive a good moral and religious edu- 
cation. Impressive, judicjous preach- 
ing, is a great aid; but most certainly 
that which begins with Original Sin, 
and ends with the efficacy of the Atone- 
ment, is neither more nor less in ope- 
ration, than saying that sin must 
ensue, and that if it does ensue, the 
responsibility is removed by the media- 
torial sacrifice ; and thus religion with- 
oat morals, i. e. religion moralized, or 
religion spoiled, becomes, in our judg- 
ment, a political evil. 

The Prelate before us, knows that 





* We shall quote both these in our re- 
views of the Reports. 


means must be adapted to ends ; that if 
people are to do a thing, they must be 
taught how to do it, and that it never 
was the intention of Revelation that 
men should not be wiser or better for 
it. Providence itself educates people 
by adversity; but it is the intention of 
Revealed Religion to do the same thing 
without adversity. Now this is the 
precise object of good education: and 
admirably is it exhibited in the excel- 
lent Sermon before us, which abounds 
in fine illustration and the most cogent 
reasoning, founded on facts. It is the 
most philosophical aud logical sermon 
on the subject which we ever read, 
But we shall give the following ex- 
tracts : 


*¢ Few crimes are committed in Switzer- 
land, and the fact is explained by the un- 
common pains taken by the inhabitants of 
that country, in affording to their children 
a — education.” P. 10. 

** In Scotland, by Legislative enactments 
of old, a school-master, with a school- 
room, a stipend, house, and garden, have 
been assigned to every parish. And the 
manners of the people correspond with the 
tuition that they receive. Civil commo- 
tions, deeds of viol » and bloodshed, sel- 
dom, if ever, disgrace the peaceful inhabi- 
tants of Scotia.” 

And to no other cause that we know, 
except to the cultivated intellect and 
improved heart of the people, arising 
out of education, can this superiority, 
with justice, be attributed. 

‘** The same observation may be applied, 
and with equal truth, to the northern and 
southern divisions of our sister isle. It is 
well kuown and acknowledged, that the 
northern part of Ireland is more civilized, 
more tranquil, and by consequence more 
flourishing than its southern neighbour. 
Here, should it again be asked, to what cir- 
cumstances an oe striking difference be 
ascribed ? we should reply, that it is to be 
accounted for from the different degree in 
which the poorer classes are educated in the 
two districts, and from this cause alone. 
According to calculations which have been 
made, the number of children receiving edu- 
cation is greater in the northern than in the 
southern division of Ireland, and that ins 
very large proportion.” P, 11. 


—}— ¢ 

107. A Sermon, preached in the Parish 
Church of St. Thomas, at Dudley, Nov. 
30, 1827, previously to laying the Foun- 
dation Stone of the Chapel of St. Andrew, 
at Netherton. By the Rev. Luke Booker, 
LL.D. F.R.S.L. Vicar of that Parish. 
Published ly Request, 8vo. Dudley. 
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THE text of this discourse (Rom. 
x. 14) is judiciously taken from the 
epistle for the day on which it was 
preached—the Festival of St. Andrew. 
After a brief exordium on the season 
of Advent, that day commencing, and 
on the distinction between the liturgi- 
cal and temporal years, an interesting 
account is given of St. Andrew (whose 
name the Chapel is to bear), as having 
been the first follower of his blessed Mas- 
ter. The preacher then proceeds to state 
the unalinne of fixing on some day 
of a sacred character for the pious 
work about to be performed, at the 
site of the intended edifice. He then 
mentions “ the anxiety of David to 
build a sanctuary, and the delight 
which the royal prophet always expe- 
rienced in frequenting the House of 
the Lord,” showing, by strong and 
convincing citations from Hooker and 
Spelman, the propriety of founding 
Churches in a solemn manner; and 
also, when erected and consecrated, of 
securing them against al] profanation. 
Here the mage of Christ, in expell- 
ing profaners from the temple at Jerusa- 
lem, is appositely adverted to; and 
likewise the indignant apostrophe of 
St. Paul against similar characters,— 
that part of the subject being concluded 
with a correspondent proof from sacred 
history, «* that the primitive fathers of 
the Christian Church were actuated 
by the same pious zeal.” 

The following information must not 
be withheld : 


** The Government of our country most 
liberally does its part towards supplying the 
spiritual defect * before us, by defraying the 
costs, to a large amount, of erecting the 
much-needed edifice: andthe patron t of the 
benefice which places me before you, has 
nobly done his part likewise, by giving the 
land on which the edifice will be erected, 
and other things appertaining to the erec- 
tion of great value. Except gratitude for 
such abundant kindness, little remains for 
us to show. We have only to le duly 
thankful for such liberality.” 

For the remaining sentiments of 
the learned and ingenious author, on 
other matters connected with his sub- 
ject, we refer to the discourse itself. 








® The district of Netherton already con- 
tains a population of 6,000, situated, for 
the most » nearly two miles from their 
parish Church of Dudley ; and that popula- 
tion is rapidly increasing. Ep. 
+ The Earl of Dudley. 
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108. Palgrave’s Parliamentary Writs. Vol. I. 
(Continued from p. 420.) 

FISCAL Phlebotomy was unknown, 
as a science, to our ancestors. Leech- 
ing by stamp duties, cupping by as- 
sessed taxes, and the seton of excise, 
by which our pecuniary blood trickles 
from us perpetually, were refinements 
deemed unnecessary by those who only 
practised venesection, like blacksmiths, 
with a fleam and a mallet. 

The instruments relative to finance 
in this volume commence with a 
twentieth, granted as presumed in the 
54th Hen. III. To understand the 
precise meaning of such taxes, we are 
told that the real fifteenths or tenths of 
the subjects’ moveables were taxes first 
granted to Henry the Second for the 
Croisades, and that in the time of Edw. 
III. they were reduced to a certainty, 
by the cities, boroughs, and townships 
being rated according to their value 
then, which proportion, notwithstand- 
ing changes in the value of money, was 
fixed at a given sum, so that every 
parish knew the amount of their assess- 
ment (Harrod’s Stamford, i. 301)*. 
Morant gives us the details of the assess- 
ment of a 15th in this very reign, in 
manner following: 


«18 Ed. I. Roger the Dyer had on Mi- 
chaelmas day last, in his treasury or cup- 
board, 1 silver buckle price 18d,, 1 cup or 
mazer maple pr. 18d.; in his chamber, 2 
gowns, pr. 20s., 2 beds, pr. half a mark; 1 
napkin and 1 towel, pr. 2s. In his house, 
l ewer with a basin, pr. 14d., 1 andiron, 
pr. 8d., 1 brass pipkin, pr. 8d., 1 trivet, pr. 
4d. In his brewhouse, 1 quarter of oats, 

r.2s,, woad ashes pr. halfa mark, 1 great 
fat for dying, pr. 2s. 6d. Item, 1 cow, pr. 
5s., 1 calf, pr. 2s., 2 pigs, pr. 2s., each 12d., 
1 sow, pr. 15d., billet-wood and faggots for 
firing, pr. 1 mark. Sum 71s. 5d. e fif- 
teenth of that, 4s. 93d.” 

Nor did they spare the meanest per- 
sons, e. g- John Fitzelias, weaver, had 
the day aforesaid, 1 old coat, pr. 2s., 1 
lamb, pr. 6d. Sum, 2s.6d. The 15th 
of that, 2d. Thus Morant (Colchester, 
47)t. These records convey to us a 
poor estimation of the quality of furni- 
ture possessed by the tradesmen of the 
zra: and the idea of taxing a fellow 
who had only an old coat and a lamb, 
is even ludicrous. 





* We have not “* Stevens on Taxes” at 
hand, to refer to. 

+ The original Latin may be seen in the 
Parliament Rolls, i. 234, 243. 
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Another mode was by imposing 
duties upon wools, woolfells, and hides 
exported ; and this tax was called the 
New Customs, thus explained by Mr. 
Palgrave : 

« Rot. Fin. 3 Ed. I. m. 24d. This or- 
dinance is the foundation of the ‘ Great 
Customs’ which towards the close of the 
reign of Edw. J. after enhanced customs had 
been imposed upon wools, &c. ceased to be 
called * New Customs,’ and then took the 
name of Antiqua Custuma (Hale on the 
Customs, part iii. cap. 6).” 

Thus Mr. Palgrave. The English 
wool was at that time superior to most, 
and the Flemish cloth was chiefly 
made of it. A duty upon it was there- 
fore very productive. ‘These taxes seem 
to have alarmed the Pope, who very 
reasonably thought that they might 
cause him to come short of his Peter 
pence ; and Edward, who wisely treat- 
ed him with great courtesy, assures his 
Holiness that he was prevented from 
attending to the arrears due for the 
Peter pence by a serious indisposition, 
from which he did not recover until 
after the Easter Parliament had been 
dissolved, and that he cannot give any 
other answer until he had consulted 
with his parliament, which he intend- 
ed to convene at Michaelmas. Very 
probably this was a manceuvre to gain 
time, and to secure his own mone 
first, for he had obtained one fifteent 
from the Earls, Barons, Bishops, and 
others, graciously denominating it a 
** benevolence,” and testifying to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and his suf- 
fragan Bishops, that it proceeded from 
their free will and graciousness (as if 
any man ever paid taxes from such 
principles), and that it should not be 
turned into a precedent against them 
(p. 2). Here we see the caution of 
our ancestors against any assumed right 
of the Crown to tax them without 
their consent. The King having ex- 

ended the fifteenth on his wars in 
Wales, eight years afterwards obtains 
a thirtieth from the common people, 
and a twentieth from the Clergy. The 
taxation included the goods of all per- 
sons possessing above the value of half 
a mark. It was assessed by twelve 
jurors of the visne, and afterwards all 

nersons Of religion and traders, who 
ad lent money to the King, were ex- 
cused by special writs (p. 10). They 
who were performing service with the 
King were not assessed (or rather the 
assessment was postponed), but with a 


proviso for the taxation of the goods 
of their free tenants and villans, unless 
the latter were also on service. Some 
of the Clergy assembled and granted a 
benevolence, which superseded the as- 
sessment ; and the Abbot of Glaston- 
bury had permission to collect the 
thirtieth within his liberty, by his own 
officers (p. 11). More money, how- 
ever, being afterwards wanted, the 
King extorted another fifteenth from 
the people, by a stratagem, viz. as a 
compensation for his expulsion of the 
Jews; and from the Clergy a tenth (p. 
15). We suspect, that this submission 
of the people had a further motive than 
mere hostility to that persecuted people. 
The Jews were the chief usurers and 
money-lenders of the day, and by ex- 
pelling them the debtors would evade 
payment. In the 22d year of his reign, 
the King again wanting more money, 
convened the Clergy to a convocation, 
and opened the assembly in person, 
with a very pithy speech. ‘“* After 
stating the necessities of the war in 
Gascony, he requested both their 
nom and their aid, because my good 

rds, he continued, you see that the 
Earls, Barons, and Knights not only 
contribute their goods, but expose their 
lives for your defence; and as to you, 
therefore, who cannot venture your 
bodies, it is fitting that you should 
afford some aid from your purses.”— 
After many debates, the Clergy voted 
two tenths, which did not satisfy the 
King, who insisted upon half their 
goods, threatening, in case of non-com- 
pliance, to put them out of his protec- 
tion, the consequences of which we 
shall see hereafter. At last they granted 
the moiety so required, accompanying 
the grant with a prayer for the repeal 
of the statute of mortmain, which was 
eluded by the King. Hemingford then 
adds, that in the same year the King 
had the tenth penny from the commu- 
nitas of the land, and the seventh 
penny from the citizens (p. 19). The 
request for a repeal of the Mortmain 
Act was in conformity to the usual 
custom of our ancestors, not to grant 
pecuniary aid without the compensa- 
tion of a new privilege or liberty 
— to them; and whenever the 

ing convened a parliament for the 
purpose of raising money, they took 
care to be prepared with a bill of 
grievances. Edward, who had had 
experience in his father’s time of a 
civil war and rebellion, preferred the 
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willow to the oak on these occasions ; 
but James set the example to the 
Stuarts of constructing such ancient 
customary practices into infringement 
of the prerogative, and paved the way 
for the ruin of his family. It further 
appears, that to protect the rights of 
the people, writs were enrolled as a 
eneral form or precedent; for in the 
Chsees Roll of the 23d year, is the 
“form” of a writ addressed to the 
Assessors and Collectors of the tenth, 
granted by the Earls, Barons, and others 
of the kingdom. It is not the inten- 
tion of the King that the Prelates, 
_— of religion, and others of the 

lergy who have granted a subsidy of 
the moiety of their goods, shall be held 
to contribute to the tenth granted by 
the Laity (p. 21). From this grant of 
a moiety (i. e. half of their moveables) 
it is evident -_ the Clergy must have 
been, generally speaking, ver r, 
neers if they had | we, gl poe 
a sacrifice as a half of their property 
would have been a grievance not to be 
endured. What would now be thought 
of a tax which stripped any nobleman 
or gentleman ‘‘ at one fell swoop,” of 
one half of his furniture, plate, horses, 
farming stock, clothes, &c.?—In the 
24th year the Prior of Rochester was 
empowered to collect the tenth granted 
by the Bishops and Clergy; and we 
find a very proper clause, that benefices 
under six marks annual value, and not 
held by pluralists, were excepted (p. 
25). This was very proper ; for at that 
time forty shillings a year was a com- 
mon stipend for a capellane, and we 
havé seen agreements of the date of 
1715, or thereabouts, where the annual 
pay of a Curate in a country Church, 
was only 13/. At the end of the same 
year, another parliament was summon- 
ed for the purpose of obtaining a fresh 
subsidy, according to a promise to that 
effect, “‘ in case the King of France 
should refuse to conclude a truce or 
peace.” A twelfth penny was obtain- 
ed from the Laity, and an eighth from 
the cities and boroughs. A fifth was 
demanded from the Clergy, but re- 
fused, because the Pope, finding no 
doubt that his Peter-pence were not 
sufficiently productive, and deeming 
that ecclesiastics were sheep that he 
had most right to shear, had issued a 
bull, prohibiting pecuniary aid from 
them to any secular prince whatever ; 
a most abominable interference, for 
under a political prejudice of his in 
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favour of any foreign- enemy, the king- 
dom might sustain injury from want of 
the funds requisite for the efficient con- 
duct of its defence. The King, by re- 
ferring the matter to the next parlia- 
ment, got rid of the business for that 
time; but how he proceeded afier- 
wards will appear from Mr. Palgrave's 


own account: 


“‘ Tn consequence of the contumacy of 
the Clergy, none were summoned to this 
Parliament, but the King met with equal 
opposition from the Laity. When he pro- 
posed to the Magnates that they should 
cross the seas into Gascony, they severally 
excused themselves. He threatened to seize 
their lands, and bestow them upon others 
who would be more obedient. Great offence 
was taken by the nobility in consequence of 
this expression. The Earls of Gloucester 
and Norfolk alleged, that they were ready 
to perform their respective o' of Con- 
stable and Earl Marshall, if the King led 
The request to the 
Earl of Norfolk being repeated, he persisted 
in his refusal: thereupon the King, as is 
ssid, exclaimed * You shall go without me, 
even with others.’ But the Earl answered, 
€ Tam not bound, nor is it my inclination to 
take the journey without you.’ This enraged 
the King, we replied, Per Deum Earl, 
you shall either go or hang,” to which the 
other replied by the same oath, ‘ O King, 
I will neither go nor hang,” and without 
waiting for licence, he departed, and the 
assembly was dissolved. Many ‘ Magnates’” 
joined the discontented Earls, whose forces 
increased to upwards of 1500 men at arms. 
The King, though in great alarm, did not 
manifest his apprehensions; but the Earls 
and their followers retired to their estates, 
and prevented the King’s officers from mak- 
ing any of the extraordinary or illegal levies, 
of which the chief was the Maltolle, being a 
tax of forty shillings (though before it had 
uot exceeded half a mark) on each sack of 
ae imposed by the King’s authority.” 

+ 28. 


The King, it seems, attempted to 
excuse his “ exactions and prises,” by 
stating that he could not continue his 
enterprises without the liberal help of 
the people ; and it is remarkable, that 
in the next writ of. military summons, 
the mandatory clause of the writ 
omitted the expression “ in fide et ho- 
magio,” or ‘*in fide et dilectione,” 
usually employed in similar instru- 
ments; and the writ itself is grounded 
on those of general summons. This 
omission of ‘* dearly beloved cousins 
and counsellors,” and so forth, imply, 
in our construction of the instrument, 
his royal displeasure; but resentment 
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did not stop here. According to our 
judgment, one mode of punishing the 
refractory nobles was by inciting the 
ple in their vicinity to make com- 

plaints against them, which pretext 
gave colour to a summons to Court. 
This opinion we form, because it was 
a practice in after-reigns for the people 
to address the Privy Council, under op- 
pression of their local chieftains, who 
were consigned to the star-chamber in 
consequence of such complaints. But 
as to the measure in this reign, com- 
plaints having been made by the Welch 
against Roger de Mortimer, “ of va- 
rious trespasses committed by him 
against the laws and usages of those 

rts,” he was summoned to appear 
in person before the King and Par- 
liament (p. 29); and a summons to 
come to court was usual, as a step 
preparatory even to trial and decapi- 
tation, though due care was taken that 
the person should be put under arrest 
upon his arrival. 

The King with better success heat- 
ed the Clergy almost to liquefaction in 
a forge of his own, and then hammered 
them into malleability, in the manner 
following : 

«* When the Clergy reassembled, pur- 
suant to the adjournment of the Parlia- 
ment of Bury, they deliberated whether 
they could comply with the King’s de- 
mands : they were divided into four houses. 
Bishops and their proxies—Deans of Ca- 
thedrals and Archdeacons—Abbots and 
other heads of the regular Clergy—Pro- 
curators of the Parochial Clergy ;—and 
after many discussions it was determined, 
that no grant could be made. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury declared the re- 
solution of the Convocation to the King’s 
Commissioners. The King became extremely 
indignant, and put the whole body of the 
Clergy out of his protection, ordering at 
the same time, that their lands should be 
seized; and the Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench gave the following notice in open 
Court: * You Gentlemen (Domini) attor- 
nies of the Archbishops, Bishops, Abbots, 
and Priors, and other Clerical persons, go 
and tell your masters, that in future in the 
King’s Court they shall have no redress, 
even though the most atrocious injury be 
done to them; but all complainants against 
them shall have it*.’ Nor was this an 
empty threat; for such of the Clergy as 
refused to make fine with the King, accord- 
ing to the Commission, were exposed to 
many and great affronts and injuries; for 





* We are to apologize to Mr. Palgrave, 
for translating the Latin of his quotations, 
and incorporating it with the extracts. 


they who did not compound by a fine were 
accounted outlaws and traitors, and could 
obtain neither redress nor writ from the 
Court, for any insult or personal or preedial 
damage, not even for the frequent offence 
of taking a horse from them, so that the 
Clergy became a laughing-stock and butt 
for every body.’ By these vexations, the 
opposition of the Clergy was much broken. 
The Archbishop elect of York, and very 
many others, compounded and obtained the 
King’s protection. In Lent another Con- 
vocation was held, and the Clergy, not 
being supported, as they expected, by the 
ya almost all made fine with the King.’’ 
- 28, 

We shall not of course make a ca- 
talogue of the taxes levied in this 
reign ; only notice circumstances illus- 
trative of the subject, Finance. The 
King, distressed for money, resorted to 
irregular means, and they were sub- 
mitted to, in order to prevent further 
contest (p. 35). Among these may be 
reckoned seizure or forced. purchase of 
8,000 sacks of wool to be sold on the 
King’s accoant, payment to be made 
by tallies, entitling the holders to re- 
ceive the money, one of promised 
grants for confirmation of the char- 
ters, the establishment of the petty 
customs, &c. all which measures ap- 
pear to have been taken by the King 
and Council alone, at least without 
the interference of Parliament. We 
shall therefore conclude with an ab- 
stract from the Forma Taxacionis re- 
lating to an Eighth and Fifth, and 
another concerning a Fifih. The 
modern principle of taxors in chief, 
and subordinate persons for tills, (re- 
ceivers general and parochial assessors, ) 
seems to have been usual ; but the ex- 
emption as to certain articles is worthy 
notice. In the estimate of goods were 
to be excepted, among knights and 
gentlemen, their armour, saddle horse 
(mounture), gowns appertaining to 
themselves and wives, and vessels of 
gold, silver, or brass. As to citizens 
and burgesses, one gown for the man 
and another for his wife, a bed for 
both of them (un lit pur ambedeux, 
which we translate, a bed for hold- 
ing two), aring, and a brooch (fer- 
mail) of gold or silver, a girdle of say, 
in every-day use (un ceint de saye, 
there was a stuff so called, not ap- 
parently silk), and a silver goblet or 
a maze out of which they drank (p. 
55). Similar exemptions occur in 
another roll (p. 62), but in the first 
the non-payers are those whose goods 
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do not amount in value to five shil- 
lings (p. 53), in the other to nine 
(p. 62). ’ ; 

We cannot omit one curious fact, 
which shows how easy it was for Go- 
vernment to deceive the people, when 
there were no newspapers. Edward 
had collected taxes under the pretence 
that they had been actually autho- 
rized by Parliament. Hereupon 


‘The Earls of Hereford and Norfolk, 
with the leading Barons of their party, ap- 
peared at the bar of the Court of Exche- 

uer, and in the name of themselves and 

the ‘‘Communauté” of the kingdom, as 
well clerks as laymen, protested against 
the price of wools, and also against the 
commissions which had been issued for 
the collection of the eighth, stated in such 
Commissions to have been granted by the 
Earls, Barons, Knights, and the ‘* Com- 
munauté”’ of the Dieghen, whereas they 
never did grant the same.” (p. 32.) 


From these abstracts our readers 
will form a clear idea of the Financial 
System of our Ancient Government. 
In case of war, both person and pro- 
perty were —— into simultaneous 
action with mighty energy, but horrid 
oppression. Every man of landed pro- 
perty was bound to serve as a horse- 
soldier, and every inferior man liable to 
be impressed for the infantry. But 
suffering in corpore was accompanied 
with severe bleeding in crumena. All 
this was very barbarous; and would 
not now be practicable, because it 
would destroy the agricultural and ma- 
facturing resources of the country. It 
would reduce it to a skeleton, all 
bones, and no sinews or muscles. One 
thing more is particularly noticeable, 
viz. the dexterity of our ancestors in 
keeping the Sovereign in order, and 
making him concede privileges, or 
else withholding the supplies. We 
shall in our next take Parliament for 
our Thesis. 

(To be continued.) 
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109. Time’s Telescope for 1828; or, a 
Complete Guide to the Almanack: con- 
taining an Explanation of Saints’ Days 
and Holidays ; with Illustrations of Bri- 
tish History and Antiquities; existing 
and Obsolete Rites and Customs, Sketches 
of Comparative Chronology, and Contem- 
porary Biography. Astronomical Occur- 
rences in every Month ; comprising Re- 
marks on the Phenomena of the Celestial 
Bodies: and the Naturalist’s Diary; 
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explaining the various es in the 
Animal and Vegetable Revedome. Small 


8vo. Sherwood and Co. 
THOUGH winged with joy, or 


clogged with care, Time steadily moves 
on. Again we are permitted a pee 
at his Telescope, and the result we will 
communicate to our readers before 
they ‘‘ pay for peeping” themselves. 
We are compelled, however, to use 
the sentiment of a contemporary, and 
say that the production of this annual 
volume teaches us the difficulty of 
varying the language of praise. hy 
wi not its accom ‘ished Editor throw 
out a bone for the critics? and this 
reminds us that we miss those element- 
ary treatises on some particular science 
which distinguished former volumes, 
and which contributed so much to 
their value. May we venture to sug- 
gest for the next year, Deo volente, a 
familiar treatise on Steam? It is reall 
surprising how little acquaintance wit 
this powerful agent exists among those 
who are so much indebted to its la- 
bours. We question if one in fifty 
of the joyous *‘ ladies and gentlemen”’ 
who are conveyed with so much ex- 
pedition to Margate, could — how 
the power is gained by which the ves- 
sel is propelled, and even the terms 
which are necessary in the most sim- 
ple explanation, would be “ caviar to 
the multitude.” We have no desire 
to convert the drawing-room into a 
** Mechanics’ Institute,” but as the pe- 
riod is approaching when ladies and 
their beaux will take a morning ride, 
if not on their tea-kettles, certainly, as 
Darwin predicted, 


On flying chariots thro’ the fields of air,” 


we think it a minor species of in-’ 
gratitude not to cultivate an acquaint- 
ance with such a benefactor as steam. 
But we turn from our digression, 
and whether the Editor s adopt 
our hint or not, we shall not the less 
esteem him. 

We will just mention that having 
thought the Biography of Living Au- 
thors a very interesting department 
of this Miscellany, we cannot re- 
fuse the expression of our disappoint- 
ment at the discontinuance of such 
notices. Having thus stated what we 
have no, let us exhibit our praise for 
that which we have. In the depart- 
ment of Original Poetry, we have 
some very beautiful efiusions from 
the pens of Delta, Wiffen, and Howitt. 
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The selected portions, if not new, 
are very valuable. The biography of 
the departed is ample, and we have 
again to admire the liberal avowal of 
the sources from whence extracts 
have been gleaned—the more praise- 
worthy, because it is a virtue some- 
what rare. To the valuable Histori- 
cal Letters of Mr. Ellis the Editor is 
largely indebted, and the obligation 
is acknowledged with a well-merited 
compliment to the taste and talents of 
that very accomplished scholar and 
distinguished 7. ’ ‘ 
Upon the whole, if this interesting 
volume has not in our estimation been 
ot up with quite so much labour as 
Cevstetine, still it is a very useful and 
amusing book. The perfect propriety of 
the whole, the absence even of a 
questionable phrase, either in morals 
or religion, renders it a most apposite 
resent for the young of either sex. 
t is a year’s gathering, or rather a 
selection from the most valuable pro- 
ducts of the year, and it is also a 
museum where specimens of a more 
ntique ore are deposited. We assign 
it with confidence a place with its 
ae ge and compeers—a worthy 
rother of a deserving family. As a 
specimen of the try, we offer the 
following sonnet, by Delta. 
¢¢ Autumn hath yielded ; hoary Winter now 
Rules like a despot on his throne of frost ; 
Verdure beneath the feathery snow is lost, 
And whitely rears the cliff its shaggy brow. 
*Tis vesper-time ; and beautifully bright 
Eve’s courier star is sparkling in the sky: 
Hover around the shadowy wings of night, 
And chilly breezes through the lattice sigh. 
Now let the hearth be warm, the taper clear, 
And mute Attention listening, while we hear 
Of him, the Prince of Denmark and his sire ; 
Or her whom Romeo madly did adore ; 
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Or of the apostate, Satan, evermore 
Condemned to agonize ’mid penal fire.” 


110. The Crowning of the British Liv- 
ing Poetesses is a smart jeu d’esprit, with a 
very gallant profusion of compliment to 
those who are the subjects of it. It is one 
of those trifles which ought only to be re- 
garded with complacency, even were its 
poetical merits less conspicuous than they 
are. It has been transplanted from the co- 
lums of the Literary Gazette, where it first 
appeared, and from the pretty way in which 
it is now presented, it may become far more 
popular than poems of greater pretensions. 





111. No. IV. of Pucin’s and Le Kevux’s 
Specimens of Architectural Antiquities of Nor- 
mandy. Eighty Plates very neatly executed 
in outline embellish this Volume, which was 
to have been concluded in the Fourth Num- 
ber; but as the descriptive letter-press is 
unavoidably delayed, owing to the accident 
which Mr. Britton, the Editor, met with, in 
the fracture of his leg, we shall postpone the 
review of this beautiful Work till our next 
Volume. 

112. The Crypt is a periodical printed 
at Ringwood in Hampshire, dedicated to 
literary subjects of general and local in- 
terest, particularly antiquities and * biblio-~ 
graphy. It has contained some good archi- 
tectural descriptions of Churches in Hamp- 
shire, Wiltshire, and Dorsetshire. The first 
half-yearly volume is completed, and the 
New Year commences with the tenth 
Number. 

118. Messrs. Moon, Boys, and Graves, 
have published a beautiful engraving, (84 
in. by 7) by Raddon, of a white ‘« Shooting 
Poney,’’ after a painting by A. Cooper, R.A. 











114, Mr. Witticn has published a Sel/- 
regulating Calendar, invented by J.W.Woot- 
Gar, which appears to possess more simpli- 
city and convenience than any we have be- 
fore seen. It requires adjustment only once 
a year. 


—o— 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Oxrorpb. 

Dec. 21. The following are the subjects 
for the CHancettor’s Prizes for 1828 :— 

Latin Verse—** Machine vi vaporis im- 
pulse.” 

English Essay—** The domestic virtues 
and habits of the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans, compared with those of the more re- 
fined nations of modern Europe.” 

Latin —** Unde evenit ut in artiam 
liberalium sstudiis prestantissimis quisque 
apud oe civitates eodem fere szculo 
floruerit ?” 


Sir Rocer Neworeate’s Prizt.—Eng- 
lish Verse—** Richard Coeur de Lion.” 

Tue Rev. Da. Evterton’s THEOLOGICAL 
Prize.—English Essay— The faith of the 
Apostles in the divine mission of our Saviour 
was not the result of weakness or delusion, 
but of reasonable conviction.” 

Ready for Publication, 

The Process of Historical Proof explained 
and exemplified; to which are subjoined, 
observations on the peculiar points of the 
Christian Evidence. By Isaac Tayvor, 
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Author of 
Books,” &c. 

The Blasphemy against the Holy Spirit, 
and Doctrine of Spiritual Influence, consi- 
dered in several discourses. By W. Orme, 
author of “* Memoirs of Urquhart.” 

The Life and Opinions of John de Wyc- 
liffe, D.D, illustrated principally from his 
unpublished manuscripts, with a preliminary 
view of the Papal System, and of the State of 
the Protestant Doctrine in Europe, to the 
commencement of the 14th century. By 
Rosert Vaucnan. 

Life of Jean Bart, a celebrated Naval 
Chieftain in the time of Louis XIV., being a 
translation from the French. By the Rev. 
Epw. Manan of Bath. 

A Fireside Book; or the Account of a 
Christmas spent at Old Court. By the Au- 
thor of «* May you like it.” 

The White-hoods, a Novel; in 3 vols. 
By Mrs. Bray, Author of ‘* De Foix.” 

Part I. of a New Version of the Psalms of 
David; from their original Text. By 
James Usuer. 

Vol. If. of Atten’s History of London, 
Westminster, Borough of Southwark, &c. 

The Third and Fourth Volumes of Mr. Cra- 
nock’s Literary and Miscellaneous Memoirs, 
consisting of a Life of the Author, accom- 
panied by two Portraits; copious additional 
Anecdotes of his eminent contemporaries ; 
and Reprints of Mr. Crapock’s former pub- 
lications. 

Longinus, a Tragedy in five Acts; the 
Funeral of the Right Honourable George 
Canning ; Lines to the Memory of Sir John 
Coxe Hippisley, bart.; and other Poems. 
By Jacos Jongs, esq. of the Inner Temple. 


“ Transmission of Ancient 


Preparing for Putiication. 

Biographical Notices of the Apostles, 
Evangelists, and other Saints; with Re- 
fiections adapted to the Minor Festivals of 
the Church. By the Lord Bishop of Dowx 
and Coxnor. 

A Volume of Parochial Sermons. 
Rev. R. D. Hamepev. 

The Fourth and concluding Volume of 
the Rev. H. Soames’ History of the Refor- 
mation of the Church of England. 

A History of the Roman Empire ender 
Constantine the Great. By M. Brynces. 

History of Fryer Bacon, with the Lives of 
the Conjurors Bungye and Vandermast,— 
Part X. of Thoms’ Early Romances. 

Poems, chiefly historical, with Notes 
illustrating the state of Ireland for the last 
fifteen years. By the Rev. Joun Grauam, 
M.A. Rector of Tamlaghtard. 

Memoirs and Remains of the Rev. John 
Coke, late Pastor of the Independent Con- 
gregation at Maidenhead. Ky the Rev. 
Geo. Retrorp. 

History of Initiation ; forming a second 
volume to ‘* Signs and Symbols of Free 

Gent. Mac. December, 1827. 
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Masonry illustrated.” 
Oxtver, 

Arcana of Science and Arts for 1828 ; 
being the Popular Discoveries and lmprove- 
ments of the past year. 

Third Volume on the Affairs of Greece. 
By Mr. Biaguiere. 

Elements of Mental and Moral Science. 
By Georce Payne, A.M. Resideat and 
Theological Tutor of the Blackburn Inde- 
pendent Academy. 


By the Rev. Grorce 





Rovat Society. 


Nov. 30. This day the election of officers 
took place at the Society’s Chambers, in 
Somerset House, when Davies Gilbert, esq. 
was declared President; Capt. Kater, Trea- 
surer; Dr. Roget, and Capt. Sabine, R.N. 
Secretaries. Of the Old Council were re- 
tained: D. Gilbert, esq. President; Capt. 
Francis Beaufort, R.N.; John George 
Children, esq. Sir H. Davy, bart.; J. F. W. 
Herschel, esq. M.A. Sir Everard Home, bart. 
V.P. Capt. H. Kater, V.P.; J. Pond, esq., 
A.R.; William Prout, M.D.; Wm. Hyde 
Wollaston, M.D. V.P.; Thomas Young, 
M.D., Sec. Foreign Correspondence. The 
newly elected members were—Francis Baily, 
esq; Rev. W. Buckland, D.D.; Lord Coi- 
chester; J. Wilson Croker, esq.; W.H. 
Fitton, M.D.; Rev. Edmund Goodenough, 
D.D.; John Guillemard, esq. ; John Ayrton 
Paris, M.D.; P.M. Roget, M. D., Secre- 
tary ; Capt. Edward Sabine, R.N., Secretary. 

The Society afterwards held their anni- 
versary dinner at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern, Davies Gilbert, esq. President, in 
the chair, and a more illustrious representa- 
tion of the scientific talents of this country 
has perhaps never been witnessed. Great 
unanimity and good feeling prevailed 
thronghout the evening, which was consi- 
derably promoted and heightened by the 
worthy and distinguished President. On his 
health being proposed by Capt. Kater, he 
rose, and expressed his deep sense of the 
honour conferred upon him by electing him 
their President, an honour, he observed, 
quite unexpected, and to which he could 
never have entertained a thought of aspiring. 
No exertion or zeal on his part, ke remarked, 
should be wanting to promote the honour of 
the Royal Society, and advance its true 
interests. 

The new President, it is reported, intends 
to direct a breakfast to be prepared at the 
apartments of the Society on every Thursday 
morning during the season, which will afford 
opportunities for the meeting of scientific 
men. It is also said to be the further inten- 
tion of Mr. Gilbert to establish meetings 
on the Sunday evenings. -Thus the inter- 
eourse of foreigners with the philosophy 
of this country may be constantly promoted, 
and the general interests of science largely 
advanced, 
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Lonpon InsTiTUTION. 


Encouraged by the success of the Royal 
Institution, the Managers of the London 
Institution propose to open the Library and 
the Theatre during eight evenings, for a 
Soirée or Converzatione; the company to 
meet at seven o'clock; to adjourn to the 
Theatre at half past eight; and after the 
Lecture, the conversation to be renewed in 
the Library, and the evening to close at ten 
o'clock. 

Gurvey’s Steam Carriace. 

Preparations are making for bringing 
Steam-carriages into active operation. One 
of Mr. Gurney’s has been lately exhibited to 
the public, and promises to answer every ob- 
ject intended by the ingenious inventor. 
It will carry conveniently six inside and fif- 
teen outside passengers, independent of the 
guide, who is engineer. In the front is a 
very capacious boot, while behind, with the 
appearance of a boot, is the case for the 
boiler and the furnace. The length of the 
vehicle is fifteen feet, and, with the pole and 
pilot-wheels, twenty feet. ‘There is a triple 
perch, by which the machinery is support- 
ed, and beneath which two propellers, in 
going up a hill, may be set in motion, some- 
what similar to the action of a horse’s legs 
under similar circumstances, which assist the 
power of the engine in forcing the carriage 
to the summit, in case of snow, &c. In de- 
scending a hill, there is a break fixed on 
the hind wheel to increase the friction; but 
independent of this, the guide has the 
power of lessening the force of the steam to 
any extent, by means of a lever to his right 
hand, which operates upon what is called 
the throttle valve, and by which he may 
stop the action of the steam altogether, and 
effect a counter vacuun in the cylinders. 
By this means also he regulates the rate of 
progress on the road, going at a pace of 
two miles or ten miles per hour, or quicker 
if necessary. There is another lever also 
by which he can stop the vehicle instanter, 
and, in fact, in a moment reverse the mo- 
tion of the wheels. The duty of the guide, 
who sits in front, is to keep the vehicle in 
its proper course, which he does by means 
of the pilot-wheels acting upon the pole, 
with a facility scarcely conceivable. This 
pole, like the handle of a garden-chair, en- 
ables the guide to drive to the eighth of an 
inch, to avoid all obstacles, to turn corners, 
and in fact to do, with the greater certainty, 
that which a coachman does by applying his 
whip or his reins to his horses. A child of 
five years old has been seen to take the 
lever and earry the carriage through difficult 
passes without deviating an inch from the 
proper course, and the most ignorant ac- 
quire a knowledge of its principle immedi- 
ately. The total weight of the carriage, 
and all its apparatus, is estimatedat 14 tons, 
and its wear and tear of the road, as com- 
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pared with a carriage drawn by four horses, 
is as 1 to 6; the mischief done by four 
horses, the feet of which act as picks, being 
five times greater. When the carriage is in 
progress, the machinery is not heard, nor is 
there so much vibration as in an ordinary 
vehicle, from the superior solidity of the 
structure. The engine has a 12-horse 
power, but may be increased to 16, while 
the actual power in use, except in ascending 
a hill, is but 8-horse. 
TOADS ALIVE AT GREAT DEPTHS. 

Dr. Quenin, physician and mayor of Or- 
gon, lately exhibited to M. Geoffroy Saint- 
Hilaire, a toad which had been taken alive 
from a well that had been covered for 150 
years. This weil was excavated in the rock 
to a depth of 52 feet. In anuouncing this 
fact to the Academy of Sciences, M. Geof- 
froy Saint-Hilaire entered into a discussion 
upon the curious phenomene of the preser- 
vation of animals enclosed in places where 
they remain without motion, or nourish- 
ment, or respiration. He states that, ina 
memoir presented lately to the Academy, an 
ineffectua! attempt was made to prove, from 
learned researches, that all the facts stated 
by authors upon this subject are forged. 
M. Geoffroy, in considering the existence of 
these facts as at least very probable from the 
concurrence of so many witnesses in their 
favour, is of opinion that it gives a very in- 
accurate idea of this phenomenon to assimi- 
late the state of those beings whose lives are 
preserved in torpidity to the animals be- 
numbed during winter. According to him, 
if the phenomena can be demonstrated in an 
incontrovertible manner, we must conclude 
that there exists, for organization under 
such combinations, a state of neutrality in- 
termediate between that of life and death— 
a state into which certain animals are 
plunged in consequence of the stoppage of 
respiration, when it would take place under 
determinate circumstances. This is observed 
in a certain degree in the crustaceous ani- 
mals; vital action is probably suspended in 
them in such a mauner that the excitation of 
certain agents is required to awaken them 
and put them in motion. Most certainly 
the toad found in the wel! near Orgon was 
not alive; but all at once, when brought 
into the air, it became reanimated, being 
somewhat similar to the state cf the foetus 
when it comes from the membrane. 

New Recister Rain-Gauce. 

Mr. Bevan has invented a rain-gauge, in 
which the collecting vessel has the form of 
an inverted cone, with a base twelve inches 
in diameter. From the lower eud of this 
vessel passes a tube three fourths of au inch 
in diameter, to the receiving cylinder, six 
inches in diameter, and thirty-six ioches 
deep. In the receiving-cylinder there is a 
copper float about nine and a half inches in 
diameter, and two imehes high, having a 
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socket on the middle of the upper side to 
support a light rod of deal about five feet 
long ; near the upper part of which is fixed 
a small frame with friction-rollers to support 
a black-lead pencil. The pencil is kept upon 
the roller by a small weight, and is also 

ssed forwards by another small weight 
against a sheet of paper, which is fastened 
upon a brass cylinder two feet long, and five 
inches in diameter. The brass cyliuder is 
connected by a line and pulley-wheel with a 
time-piece, so as to revolve uniformly at 
any place that may be required. The whole 
of the apparatus, except the first-mentioned 
conical vessel, is placed under cover. The 
deal rod which carries the pencil is about 
four inches wide, and one-fourth of an inch 
thick, and passes between two vertical 
guides to insure the parallel position of the 
pencil. The moment the rain begins to fall 
into the collector, it is conveyed by the tube 
into the receiving-cylinder, and begins to 
raise the float, and with it the deal rod with 
its pencil; which makes an oblique line on 
the paper, compounded of the vertical motion 
of the pencil and the horizontal motion of the 
surface of the brass cylinders, and indicates 
the quantity of rain fallen by the total height 
of the oblique line, and the rate of falling 
by the angle of obliquity, and the time of 
the beginning and end of each shower by the 
distances along the line. ‘The only care ne- 
cessary is to wind up the time-piece regu- 
larly, and to take off the paper from the cy- 
linder, and replace it with a fresh sheet, 
marking the time on the paper when it is 
put on. 

Antiguities 1N THe IsLanpD OF 
Guransey. 

Nov. 8. At the Bristol Philosophical and 
Literary Society, a Paper communicated by 
Mr. Mettevier, was read, ** on the Crom- 
lechs, Barrows, and presumed Danish En- 
trenchments of the Island of Guernsey.” Mr. 
Mettevier stated, that the object of his 
paper was to supply a clue to the antiquary 
who may honour the island of Guernsey with 
a visit. ‘ Our earliest accounts of the 
islands in the English Channel and the Bay 
of Biscay,” says Mr. Mettevier, ‘* are of a 
mythological nature. These islands are, 
however, mentioned as immemorially sacred 
both by Christian and Heathen writers. 
Their primitive inhabitants are said to be 
Druids or Druidesses, each island being de- 
dicated to a peculiar deity, or at least to one 
of the Kedeirn, or deified heroes. Some of 
these islands were indeed singularly calcu- 
lated to allure and fix those gloomy lovers of 
solitude and repose ; having but few accessi- 
ble points, their precipitous shores being 
girt on almost every side with rocks of tre- 
mendous aspect rising abruptly from the 
sea, or with their pointed summits concealed 
under water, running out to a-great distance 
from the shore, and presenting the most for- 
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midable barriers to approach; the difficulty 
and danger of which being increased by the 
impetuosity of the numerous currents that 
flow in the neighbouring straits in continu- 
ally varying directions. 

‘* The island of Guernsey is not the least 
distinguished for such natural and striking 
features; towards the south and south-west 
the land is high and full of abrupt preci- 
pices ; as it approaches the coast it is inter- 
sected by numerous deep chasms and ra- 
vines ; here the granite cliffs assume a pic- 
turesque form, amounting almost to subli- 
mity. With the exception of a few small 
vallies, a continued cliff, or céfeau, prolongs 
itself over the southern parishes, the western, 
and part of the eastern shores: hence the 
denomination of Huut-Pays. But the north- 
ern parishes are low-lands, if we except a few 
slight elevations called hougues or knolls ; 
these parishes form le paysbas. Mr. Mette- 
vier considered that, at a remote period, the 
thin population of these islands consisted 
chiefly of Britons ; and from various histo- 
rical fragments bearing on the subject, he 
inferred, even from the sixth to the tenth 
centary the language spoken there was a 
dialect of the British. 

« In some of our ecclesiastical records,” 
continued Mr. Mettevier, ‘* the honorary 
title bestowed on the sister isle of Jersey, is 
the Holy Gate ; and on Guernsey, the Holy, 
Blessed, and fortunate Island; the Monas- 
tic Elysium. The former island, so late as the 
close of the 17th century, abounded with re- 
ligious monuments, supposed to be of Gaul- 
ish, British, or Danish origin; may not, 
therefore, the latter island lay a fair claim to 
its proportionate share of crom-l/echan, cir- 
cular temples, giant’s graves, &c.? Some 
specimens do indeed remain, notwithstand- 
ing the ravages of time, and the ignorance 
of ancient stone-cutters and modern road- 
makers.” 

Mr. Mettevier, taking an accurate course 
round the island, beginning at Jerbourg, the 
south-east extremity, and proceeding west- 
ward, entered into a detailed enumeration 
and description of its cromlechs, bar- 
rows, &c. 

** Near the column raised in memory of 
Sir John Doyle, considerable ancient en- 
trenchments occur, which remind us of the 
huge mounds said to have been thrown up 
in various places by the piratical Danes for 
the protection of their boats. The manner 
in which these works are constructed, and 
the nature of the depredations carried on by 
these northern corsairs, plainly prove that 
they must have formed these works; fur the 
trench is toward the land, and the inner 
rampart, next the sea, more elevated than 
that ‘without it; a circumstance shewing 
that the enemy expected was from the land. 
Such fastnesses, therefure, could not have 
been of much use to the ‘natives, though 
very proper for the invaders. A little north 
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of Jerbourg Point, at Moulin-Huet Bay, 
a rock, curiously entrenched, and eacom- 
assed with relics of circular walls, over- 
at a precipice: avother similar to it oc- 
curs at Tibo Bay, a little to the west. Of 
the very ancient religious foundation of 
Saint (or Seing, as formerly written) close 
to Saint Bay, there remains now but a ruin, 
a tradition, and an emphatic monosyllable. 
It was ia this religious retreat that Mauger, 
Primate of Normandy, and uncle to William 
the Couqueror, was doomed to pass a long 
exile. The limited scenery of these eavirons 
is delightful; verdant cl:ffs, rising to a ma- 
jestic elevation, here and there a solitary 
rock emerging from the basin; the mea- 
dowy slips, the sinvot! winding paths afford- 
ing an easy desceat tu the beach, the pearly 
whiteness of the sand, the sombre tinge of 
‘re fantastic rock; ail heve is calculated to 
aspire abstraction and repose. 

**In the same parish, near the Forest 

viain Road, are the remains of an artificial 
mound or barrow; it is said to be on the 
mostelevated spot in the island. Sepulchral 
urns, at some remote period appear to have 
been deposited in it, for Mr. Mettevier says, 
that he was told by a veuerable eye witness 
of its partial demolition, that fragments of 
strange old pitchers and huge stone slabs 
had been fouad within it. In insular records, 
and in the neghbourhved, the barrow is 
called La Lougue Hasteney ; a hogue or 
hoag, being a bluut earthen pyramid. The 
obsvlete ho or how of the county of Norfolk 
is, according to Du Cange, the hoghia or 
hillock, the base Latin of our Hougue 
(Hoog) so common in old English docu- 
meuts, signifying a mound or tumulus, 
Though it was usual for the Danish Chief- 
tains to be buried in a How, yet from the 
very elevated situation of La Hougue Has- 
tevey, it is must probable that, like the Ca- 
talunian Atalayes or Specul, it was used 
for making signals by firee We kuow that 
the telegraphic destination of these earthen 
mounds is, at least, as ancient as Homer. 
La Hougue Fouque, probably Fulco’s bar- 
row, in St. Saviour’s parish, differs little in 
situation or form from that just described. 

** Many stone celts, one twelve inches in 
length, have been dug up in the Forest, and 
some at Vau Kdor in St. Andrew’s parish ; 
Mr. Meittevier stated a variety of opinions 
respecting the origin and purpose of these 
celts, which by sume are considered as wea- 
pons of war, by others workmen's tools. 

** Towards the south-west of the island 
there is a cave at the foot of a rocky steep 
on a Jevel with the sea, and above 200 feet 
in depth; from an entrance of 6 feet in 
height, it eateads to a height of 50 or 60 
feet, terminating ia granitic crags. From 
the name of the insular apostle Maelor, or 
Magloir, it hes its. present name Creu 
Maillier, Several sialler caverns occur 


somewhat further to the west. 
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** In the parish of St, Peter, and close to 
the main road, we meet with an upright stone, 
or Longue Roque, denominated La Palette 
es Faies, the Fuiry-Bat, though 12 feet 
high and 5 wide. At Cikiauro, are huge 
blocks of granite, some scattered around, 
others in heaps, forming Cyclopean fences, 
which the puny descendants of a hardy race 
contemplate with astonishment ; they might 
probably have once entered into the compo- 
sition of some structure of the class termed 
Druidical.” Mr. Mettevier infers from 
here and there meeting with a field or en- 
closed ground called le clos de la Poquelaye, 
that froin the same spot one of these altars 
had been removed to make room for the 
plough. Mr. Mettevier here observes, that 
Poo, or Poo-leh, is the name formerly 
given to Cromlechs in these islands; that, 
in the topographical nomenclature, Lech or 
Lieche is a flat stone or horizontal impost ; 
and that pook is a heap or small stack, an- 
swering to crom of the old national lan- 
guage, analogous to the Latin grumus, a 
tumulus or hillock; though the Crom- 
Liech of the Welch, is the cleft of a rock. 
The Irish for a hump, is erum; the Bas- 
Breton crug, or tumulus.” 


AnTiguitTigs In IRELAND. 


Nov, 28th and 29th, in the townland 
of Mayo, and on that farm in the possession 
of Robert Martin, esq., Kilbroney, were dis- 
covered six ancient Urns, curiously orna- 
mented, each containing a quantity of cal- 
cined bones. One of them contained a very 
small vessel, supposed to be a lacrymatury. 
There have now been discovered ten, within 
twelve months, in the townland and its vici- 
nity; five of them in five preservation; and 
also a small tomb, in form of a chest, 18 
inches long and 12 wide, in which were found 
bones and au arrow-head of flint. 


Ancient Cuurca. 


As the workmen were lately making some 
alterations in a building situate at the upper 
end of the Long Close, near Walmsgate, 
York, they came to the foundations of a stone 
building, which, upon investigation, proved 
to be the aucient Church of St. Peter-en- 
les-Willows. This religious edifice was for- 
merly a rectory under the prior and convent 
of Kirkham ; but at the union of churches 
in York it was joined to St. Margaret's in 
Walmsgate, aud the Church was suffered to 
decay, It will be found stated in the History 
of York, that there was a perpetual chantry 
founded in this Church at the altar of St. 
Mary the Virgin, but by whom, or of what 
value, no records remain. Some years ago, 
in digging a gardeu near this place, a num- 
ber of human bones were found. This spot 
had doubtless been the cemetery to the 
building whose foundations have been once 
more discovered, afier the lapse of some 
centuries. 
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NEW YEAR'S DAY. 
By W. Hersee. 


ALONG the crooked path of Life 
The weary pilgrim goes— 
Amid the piercing thorns of strife, 
With here and there a rose: 
Uncertain where his footsteps lead, 
He travels on his way— 
But cherishes, in all his need, 
New hope on New Year's Day. 


The youthful heart, where ardent love 
In timid silence lives, 

May all the secret anguish prove 
That hapless passion gives ; 

Yet is the living spirit there 
Unquench'd by cold decay— 

For youth, a stranger to despair, 


May hope on New Year’s Day. 
Decrepid Age—Misfortune’s child— 


Far in the wane of years,— 

With feeble pulse, with feelings mild, 
Speaking in silent tears— 

E’en these can smile upon the hour 
When happier souls are gay, 

Charm’d by the universal pow’r 


Of Hope on New Year’s Day. 


What hopes are mine ?—The ceaseless cares 
A parent only knows— 

The a he more acutely shares 
The older that he grows! 

O may the light of filial love 
But cheer me on my way, 

And sweet increase of blessings prove 


On every New Year's Day ! 
—oe— 
ON THE NEW YEAR. 


TH9 fleeting moments pass unheeded by, 
And hours and days are lust without a 

sigh; 

Tho’ careless mortals mark the time mis- 
spent, 

Not to improve, but only to lament ; 

Still at this period of the circling year, 

When time itself seems check’d in its ca- 
recr ; 

When our great globe has travell'd round 
the Sun, 

And a New Year begins its course to run, 

(That globe which rolls in one eternal round, 

Just emblem of a Power that knows no 


Oh! what a train of serious thoughts arise, 
T’ alarm the foolish and impress the wise ! 
How many images of vivid ban: 

By Memory’s aid are pictur'd to the view 
Of fond Anticipation, sally cross‘d, 

Of Llighted hopes, of joys for ever lost, 


Of wishes thwarted, and of plans revers'd, 
Of dearest friends in death's dark gulph im- 
mers’d, 
Of unavailing sorrow and of woe ! 
Such are the troubles which we all must 
know. 
To them by nature even from the birth, 
Is subjected each sojourner on earth. 
Yet is not misery unmix’d the doom ? 
Of mortals from the cradle to the tomb. 
No, as the mariner of fearless soul, 
Who — his bark towards the frozen 
‘ole, 
Hails with delight the Sun’s returning ray, 
To cheer him oa his dark and dreary way ; 
Or as the Moor on Afric’s burning sands, 
In calm devotion clasps his pious hands, 
And bows his sable features to the dust, 
Joying to prove in Mahomet his trust ; 
Or as the native of some barren isle, 
Whose haggard features scarce admit a 
smile, 
When on the shore a straggling fish is cast, 
His glistening eyes declare his sorrow past ; 
So the most wretched of the human kind, 
Find solace for a torn aud troubled mind. 
But for the man of feeling and of sense, 
Blest with contentment and with innocence, 
Philosophy and Science have the power 
To strew each pathway with some fragrant 
flower. 
He loves for every end to find a cause, 
To trace out nature thro’ her secret laws,— 
The reverend Abbey beautified by age, 
The ruin’d Castle known in History's page, 
The Mountain's summit, the sequester'd 
grove, 
The star-bespangled canopy above, 
The Moon's pale quivering light, the Sun's 
bright beams, [teems,— 
The countless beings which with creation 
When joys so unalloy’d attend his state, 
Man cacnot wail his sublunary fate ; 
To these add Friendship’s balm, the bliss of 
love, 
And that a parent’s heart alone can prove; 
The noble attribute of Charity, 
Which likens man unto the Deity ; 
And above all, the Hope that Christians 
ve 
Of endless happiness beyond the grave. 
This draws the sting from Death's unerring 


dart, 
And sooths the anguish of a broken heart. 
Then let us all, contented in our sphere, 
Hail the commencement of another year ; 
May each Year find us better than the last, 
Then shall we not regret the time that’s 


past ; 
And may we all when life’s last debt is paid, 
Look forward to those joys which never 
fade, Ww. 
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SONNET TO JOSEPH PLANTA, Ese. 
By Joun Taytor, Esq. 
ALL who his virtues knew lament thy sire, 
Adorn’d with learning, learning’s sa- 
pient friend, mend, 
Whose life and labours aim’d mankind to 
While Vice alone could raise his moral ire. 
The land of Freedom could his pen inspire,— 
Helvetia’s Livy,* Rome’s could not tran- 
scend 
His faithful Page, and its instructive end, 
Full with the glow of philanthropic fire. 
With such a fair example for thy guide, 
Thy state-advancement kindles no sur- 
prise,— 
To follow him had been thy filial pride, 
And lineal worth gives sanction to thy 
rise ; [side, 
Still may that model o’er thy course pre- 
So will thy Sov'reign own thee just and 


wise. 
—=—= 
WINTER. 


O more do the flowers continue to bloom, 
No more does the lark mount on high, 
No more do the roses the garden perfume, 
But fading and drooping they die. 


No longer the swallow and martins are seen 
Sporting about in the air, 

Kind Nature bas put off her mantle of green, 
And assum’d a dress barren and bare. 

Dark Winter has come with his pitiful face, 
The wind rushes wildly along, 

No longer the fuotsteps of Spring can we 

trace, 

Whilst the meadows we wander among. 


The hedges are white, but not with the 
flower 
Of thorn, or the sweet-scented May, 
They’re white with the snow that fell in the 
hour 
Of night and the close of the day. 
But Spring will soon come with the mantle 
of May, 
To enliven and gladden the earth, 
Then the blackbird will chaunt us his even- 
ing lay, 
And the land be replenished with mirth. 
Taunton, Oct. 23. H.C. T. 


-— -@—— 
Lines occasioned ly the Death of Miss 
Wensteap, of Kimbolton. (See p. 572.) 
PEACE to thy spirit, Virtue’s blessed 
choice, [stay ; 
On earth the orphan’s and the widow's 
Thou madest the lonely victim’s heart rejoice, 
And cheer’d the drooper in life’s wintry 
day. 





* Alluding to the History of Switzerland, 
by the late Joseph Planta, esq.; see p. 565, 
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No ostentation mark’d thy lovely course, 
Smooth as a river o'er its ancient bed ; 
No act of pride created sad remorse, 
Or made thy eyes repentant tears to shed. 


Benevolence was ever thy sole aim, 
Too seldom in our little sphere display’d ; 
Its dictates dearer than proud wealth or fame, 
In all their glittering ornaments array’d. 


Oft to thy tomb will village groups repair, 
And o’er thy ashes heave the tender sigh ; 
Whilst lisping children shall thy worth de- 
clare, 
And pray to join thee in the distant sky. 


Departed Lady !—to the Throne of Grace, 
Thy universal prayer full oft appeal'd ; 
Oh! thou shalt see thy Maker ‘face to 

face,” 


And hail the glories by His love reveal’d. 
——- 


A monument has lately been erected in 
the church of Battle, by his widow, to the 
memory of the Rev. mund Cartwright, 
D.D. the celebrated mechanist, of whom a 
memoir is given in vol. xciu. ii. 470. The 
following stanzas, written a few years before 
his death, are inscribed upon it. E.C, 


To Fame and to Fortune, adieu ! 
The toils of ambition are o’er ; 
Let Folly those phantoms pursue, 

I now will be cheated no more. 


Resignation be mine, and repose, 

So shall life be unclouded at last, 
And while I prepare for its close, 

I will think with a smile on the past. 


But as still to the world must be given 
Some share of life’s limited span, 

The thoughts that ascend not to Heaven 
I give to the service of man. 


And yet if from man a return ' 
I cherish the hope to obtain, 
By Time long instructed I learn 
The hope would be cherish’d in vain. 


Since on man then my hope must not rest, 
Oh, where a reward shall I have ? 

My reward is within my own breast, 
The richest on this side the grave. 


And when to the grave I descend, 
May the sins of past life be forgiven, 
To those, oh let mercy extend, 
My gratitude speaks it in Heaven. 


When Death shall approach with his terrors, 
Resign’d may I bow to the rod, 

And tho’ loaded with sins and with errors, 
Repose on the mercies of God. 


Epmunp Cartwricut, et. 70. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
—o-—- 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE, 


On Nov. 24th, the election for the De- 
partments took place. Tnose of Paris com- 
menced with the same omens that marked 
the beginning of the District elections—all 
the Ministerial nominations for the five 
sections of the department had been rejected, 
and new bureaux formed by the Liberal Op- 
position; the majority in favour of the latter 
party was nearly as striking as in the lesser 
colleges. The Journal des Debats says, that 
Departmental Colleges returned 34 opposi- 
tion members, and 27 ministerialists.—The 
total of the return is stated to be—Opposi- 
tion, 245; Ministerial, 154, 


SPAIN. 


Accounts from Barcelona to the 2d Dec. 
mention the evacuation of Catalonia by the 
French troops. The King and Queen made 
their puplic entry into Barcelona on the 
4th. To testify his gratitude for the loyalty 
displayed by the citizens of that place, Fer- 
dinand has granted them great privileges ; 
Barcelona is to be declared a free port; and 
as the cotton manufactories in Catalonia 
have lately attracted much attention, and 
are greatly extended, the King orders a 
great part of the import duty on the raw 
article to be withdrawn. 

PORTUGAL. 

Lisbon has been agitated by two events— 
the (reported) clandestine marriage of the 
youngest Infanta, Donna Anna de Jesus 
Maria, with the young Marquis of Loulé ; 
and the suspension of cash payments by the 
Lisbon Bank. The temporary stoppage of 
the Bank appears to have originated in a 
drain of silver for exportation ; and although 
there is supposed to be no want of ultimate 
resources, the Directors came to the deci- 
sion (on the 6th Dec.) not to pay any more 
of their notes in specie, and at the same 
time to apply to the Government to have 
the notes of the Bank of Lisbon made a le- 
gal tender. 

RUSSIA. 

Accounts from Petersburg to the 12th 
Nov. announce the reduction of the Persian 
fortress of Erivan, by the forces under the 
command of General Paskewitsch. On the 
6th Oct. the Russian General commenced 
his operations, and on the 19th the fortress 
surrendered. 

On the 13th of Oct. a Russian corps, un- 
der Prince Eristoff, entered Tauris, the 
Royal residence of Abbas Mirza, without 
opposition. Alaiar Khan, Prime Minister 
of the Schah, and supposed to be the chief 


instigator of the war, was deserted by his 
troops, and taken prisoner by the Cossacks. 
The artillery, ammunition, and military 
stores of the Persian Prince, placed in ma- 
gazine at Tauris, fell into the hands of the 
Russians. It is added, that the messenger 
who carried the intelligence of these events 
to General Paskewitsch, was instantly fol- 
lowed by another from Abbas Mirza, heg- 
ging that the General would repair to the 

rince’s head-quarters, and enter into an 
immediate negotiation. 


TURKEY AND GREECE. 


Four days after the battle of Navarino, 
Oct. 24, the Allied Admirals addressed an 
important document to the Permanent Com- 
mittee of the Greek Legislative Body, de- 
claring their determination to suppress 
further piracies, by the most energetic 
measures. It states: ‘* We will not suffer 
you, under any pretext, to attempt to 
extend the theatre of war: that is to say, 
the circle of your piracies. We will not 
suffer Greece to send any expedition to 
cruise, or to blockade, but between Lepanto 
and Vcle, comprehending Salamis, Egina, 
Hydra, and Spezzia. We regard as null 
and void all letters of marque given to crui- 
sers found beyond the above prescribed li- 
mits; and the ships of war of the Allied 
Powers will have every where orders to de- 
tain them. There remains no longer any 
pretext for them.” 

The intelligence of the destruction of the 
Turkish fleet reached the Ambassadors of 
the Allied Powers at Constantinople the 
31st Oct. eleven days after it occurred. The 
first step taken by them was to invite a con- 
ference, that it might be determined what 
measures it was prudent for them to ado 
‘They were in entire ignorance whether the 
Porte had yet received any intelligence of 
the disaster. The Ambassadors, who seem 
to have been in great perplexity how te pro- 
ceed, came to no resolution on that day, 
and met again on the morning of the 1st of 
November to renew their deliberations.— 
While thus engaged, they were surprised 
by learning that a message had been sent 
from the Reis Effendi to the respective Em- 
bassies, to desire the attendance of an in- 
terpreter from each of them. He told the 
interpreters that reports were afloat of a de- 
structive affair having occurred at Navarino. 
They admitted the occurence of the disaster at 
Navarino, but added their conviction, how- 
ever that event was to be deplored, that it had 
been brought on through the fault of the 
Turkish commander, Extracts from the des- 
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patches transmitted by the respective Ad- 
mirals were added to prove the truth of that 
allegation. 

On the 6th of November news was re- 
ceived at Constantinople that Fabvier, sup- 
ported by Lord Cochrane, had made a land- 
ing on the Isle of Scio, and that the Pacha 
and the Turks had been obliged to retire 
into the fort. ‘I he news of this expedition, 
in which the Turks suspected the Allies had 
taken part, arrived while the Divan was de- 
liberating on the steps to be taken in con- 
sequence of the events of Navarino, and it 
greatly increased the irritation already felt. 

Ona the 9th of Nov. the Reis Effendi de- 
clared to the Dragomans of England, France, 
and Russia, that all intercourse between 
the Porte and the Representatives of the 
three Courts were suspended till the mo- 
ment when it should be known ‘ whether 
they (the Courts) desisted from all inter- 
ference in the affairs of Greece—whether 
his Sublimity should receive an indemnity 
fur the losses and damage caused by the 
destruction of his fleet—and whether he 
should receive satisfaction for the insult 
which had been offered him.” 

On the 10th of Nov. the three ministers 
of the Allied powers each presented a note to 
the same effect, which stated, ‘‘ that the 
Allies never could consent to the demand of 
indemnity made by the Porte, because the 
event at Navarino was produced by himself. 
The same reason likewise does away with the 
demand of satisfaction. Lastly, the ahan- 
donment of the intervention caunot be ad- 
mitted; because such a step would be a vio- 
Jation of the Convention of the 6th July.” 
The latest intelligence states, that the Porte 
has very much softened its tone, and at 
length appears disposed to enter upon nego- 
ciations. 


Despatches from Sir Edw. Codrington, at 
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Malta, dated Nov. 8, announce, that the 
British squadron had arrived there from Na- 
varino on the 3d Nov. and that the squadron 
was refitting with all possible expedition. 
The line of battle ships had not been fired 
at from the forts of Navarino, nor, indeed, 
had a shot been fired since the battle. 
There was a large allied force at Smyrna, 
and all apprehensions of danger to the per- 
sons or property of Europeans were over. 


AFRICA. 


Axcrers.—On the 3d of Nov. the Alge- 
rine squadron, which had been for some 
time preparing to attack the blockading 
French force, put to sea, It consisted of a 
frigate of 50 guns, a corvette of 36, another 
corvette of 24, one of 20 guns, two three- 
masted schvoners of 22 guns each, twa 
schooners of 16 guns each, two of 12 guns 
each, and a brig of 18 guns. Early the fol- 
lowing morning the French squadron was 
seen at some distance in the offing, bearing 
down upon the enemy. Both squadrons 
manceuvred to get the weather-gage, which 
the superior skill of the French at last ob- 
tained and kept. At one o'clock P.M. the 
action commenced, and continued for two 
hours and a quarter courageously on both 
sides. The intention of the Algerines ap- 
peared to be to board rather than fight at a 
distance, but their object was frustrated by 
the windward position of the French fleet. 
The French Admiral bore the brunt of the 
engagement, and for some time sustained the 
united attack of the Algerine Admiral’s ship, 
two corvettes, anda schooner. At a quarter 
after three o'clock the action ceased, with- 
out either party showing a disposition to re- 
new it; and, without causing much in- 
jury to either of the combatants: at four all 
the Algerine ships steered for the port in 
good order. 


--- 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 


A meeting was lately held in Dublin for 
the purpose of considering the advantages 
aud practicability of constructing a Ship 
Canal from Kingston Harbour, Dublin, to 
Galway Bay. The meeting was numerously 
attended by nobility, land-owners, and mer- 
chants. The advocates for the measure 
maintained that the canal would affurd a 
safe and easy passage for merchantmen from 
Americaand the West Indies; that it would 
engross all the trade from the West Indies 
and America to Liverpool and the nothern 
parts of England and Scotland; that it 
would bring steam navigation into the very 
centre of Ireland, and the produce of the 
island could be transmitted to England with 
dispatch and cheapness. A committee was 


appointed to make a report on the impor- 
taut object of the meeting. 


Some time ago, the Rev. Mr. Maguire, a 
poleinical Roman Catholic priest, at a meet- 
ing at Roscommon, had the effrontery to 
assert, that a protestant Rector had waited 
upon him with a letter from an Irish Arch- 
bishop, offering him 1,000/., and a living of 
800/. per annum if he would turn Protes- 
tant. The Irish Archbishops have jointly 
denied this; and one of them, the Arch- 
bishop of ‘Tuam, who has been named as 
having made the offer, has applied for a eri- 
minal information against a Dublin paper, 
in which the above incredible charge was 
made. This same champion of Catholicism 
has had an action brought against him in the 
Court of Exehequer, Dublin, for the sedue- 
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tion of Ann.Magarahan, the daughter of an 
innkeeper living at Drumker, co. Leitrim, 
at whose house Mr, Maguire was then re- 
siding. But owing to the very equivocal 
character of the lady, and the dubious testi- 
mony of the witnesses, a verdict was given 


for the defendant. 


—-@— 
SCOTLAND. 
Episcorat Cuurcu in Scorianp. 


The number of those who compose the 
Episcopal communion in Scotland (which 
agrees in all respects with the Established 
Church of England) may amount to 60,000, 
and upwards. It is divided into 80 charges 
or 100 congregations, many of which are 
situated in remote parts of the Highlands, 
at a great distance from each other. Their 
Church Establishment consists of six Bi- 
shops and seventy-four inferior Clergy. All 
oy es perform congregational duties. The 
Bishops, besides, make triennial visitations 
of their dioceses, and many of the Clergy 
have the charge of two, and several of three 
congregations. 

This meritorious body of men derive their 
subsistence solely from voluntary contribu- 
tions, with the addition of the income of a 
very small landed estate, and the interest of 
a small sum of money, the produce also 
of private benevolence. The annual amount 
of these additions, increased by a few an- 
nual subscriptions, enable the trustees to 
allow to the Bishops 60/. a-year each, to 
the most necessitous of the Clergy 15/., to 
others 10/., and to others 5/. a-year each. 

The Clerical Income in the Highland dis- 
tricts of Ross and Argyle, and in the diocese 
of Moray, which are derived from the con- 
gregations and private donations, are these : 
Bishop Low of Ross and Argyle, 150/.—Mr. 
Fyvie at Inverness, 130/.—Mr. Wm. Pater- 
son at Ord, 86/.—Mr. Mackenzie of Ding- 
wall, 55.—Mr. Macmillan, 27/.—Mr. Mac- 
lennan of Fort-William, 35/.—Mr. J. Pat- 
terson of Glengarry, 45/.—Mr. P. M‘Coll 
of Appin, 55/.—Bishop Jolly of Moray, 
90/.—Mr. Pressley his assistant, 45/.—Mr. 
Buchan of Elgin, 45/.—Mr. Murdoch, 301. 
Mr. Walker of Huntly, 352. 

The Clergy of the Protestant Episcopal 
Communion in Scotland have petitioned Par- 
liament to make some additional provision 
for their support, and are now taking active 
measyres to accomplish so desirable an 
object. 


—-— 
INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


The Lord Chancellor has directed a case 
to be submitted to the Judges of the King’s 
Bench Court, which, in its decision, will 
involve all the incumbrances on benefices, 
in the shape of mortgages, or otherwise 

in, the payment of annuities, which 

Gant. Mac. December, 1827. 
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may be in existence, with the exception of 
such as have been contracted between 1803 
and 1817. The question came before the 
court recently, in the case of the Rev. W. 
Pritchard, the Rector of a parish in Essex, 
to receive whose tithes a person prayed, in 
order that an incumbrance by mortgage 
might be liquidated. The defence set u 
by the Rev. gentleman was, that the 13¢ 
of Eliz. cap. 20. (which enacted that all 
charges on benefices, with any profit arising 
out of the same, should be utterly void), 
was still in force. Notwithstanding this 
precise enactment, such charges on benefices 
were very common, and always deemed 
good, and it is singular that the question of 
this validity, under the Act, was never 
raised. Besides, the processus de bonis Ec- 
clesiasticis was supposed to give an indirect 
sanction to them. The 43d Geo. ILI. cap. 
84, sect. 10, repeated the Act of Elizabeth, 
but the 57th of the same, cap, 99, known 
as Lord Stowell’s Act (which consolidated 
all the laws previously in force regarding 
ecclesiastical benefices), repealed the latter 
Act among the others, except as far as it 
related to spiritual persons holding farms, 
to leases of benefices, and to buying and 
selling the residences of clergymen. The 
question then for the consideration of the 
King’s Bench is, whether the 57th Geo. 
Ill. by repealing, in toto, the 43d of the 
late King, did not set up the 13th of Eliz. 
as far as regarded incumbrances ou church 
livings. 

Nov. 30. The first stone was laid of a 
new chapel at Netherton, in the parish of 
Dadley, by the Rev. Dr. Luke Booker, 
vicar. See p. 539. 

Dec. 10. The first stone was laid at Hull 
of a Junction Dock, by which a communi- 
cation will be formed between the Old and 
Humber Docks. Its shape will be an ob- 
long square, 700 feet in length, and 400 in 
breadth, with the exception of a part which 
is taken off at the north-west corner, where 
St. John’s Church is situated. In super- 
ficial measurement it will cover upwards of 
six acres; and on the usual average of ten 
vessels to an acre, will afford accommoda- 
tion to GO sail, It will possess one pecu- 
liarity of which the other docks are desti- 
tute—that of retaining, almost uniformly, 
the same depth of water—as it will not be 
influenced by the changes of tide. This is 
accomplished by the locks, at either ex-, 
tremity, having double gates at the point of 
communication. The dimensions of the 
locks will be as follows:—that next the 
Humber Dock, 180 feet long, 364 feet 
wide, length of chamber 120 feet; that ad- 
joining the Old Dock, 200 feet long, 36 
feet wide, length of chamber 120 feet. Each, 
will be capable of admitting a ship, of, 800. 
tons; aud both, as well as the Dock, will 
be faced with stone to the depth of 12 feet, 
A handsome iron draw-bridge will be throwa 
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over each lock.—A large plate on the foun- 
dation stone bears the following inscription: 

*<This Stone was laid in the foundation 
of the South Lock Pit of the Junction 
Dock, on the tenth day of December, an. 
Dom. 1827, by John Cowkam Parker, Esq. 
Chairman of the Dock Company, at Kings- 
ton-upon-Hull. The Junction Dock was 
made at the sole expense of the Corporation 
of the Dock Company.” 


—o — 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Dec. 3. A meeting was held on Monday 
at the London Tavern, Alderman Venables 
in the Chair, to receive the report of a pro- 
visional Committee, appointed some time 
since, to look after the establishment of a 
Pension Society, to relieve the wants of 
distressed aged printers. Alderman Vena- 
bles addressed the meeting. He pointed 
out the advantages which would flow from 
this Society, depicted the distressing labours 
of its objects in true colours, and concluded 
by expressing his confidence that the public 
generally would come forward to subscribe 
in its support. Mr. Bleaden, the Common 
Councilman, as Secretary to the provisional 
Committee, read their Report, which de- 
tailed the steps they had taken; the num- 
ber of life subscribers was already 58, and of 
annual subscribers above 500. The amount 
of subscriptions received was 3701. 6s. while 
the expenses had hitherto been 351. 10s.10d. 
On the motion of Alderman Crowder, se- 
conded by Mr. Phillips, the Report was 
adopted, as were also the proposed regula- 
tions of the Society, and after the nomina- 
tion of officers to conduct the business in 
future, the meeting separated. 

Nov. 21. A parcel, containing bank notes 
of the firm of Whitehead and Co.’s War- 
wick and Warwickshire Bank, to the amount 
of 20,000/. was stolen from the Warwick 
mail, at the time it was standing in front of 
Furnival’s Inn, Holborn. It appears, that 
when the parcel was put in upon the coach- 
seat by the porter, and the door kept a-jar, 
a thief opened the opposite door, and took 
the parcel. The thief was, however, inex- 
perienced in his calling, and not knowing 
what to do with the notes, took them toa 
Jew in N— street, City-road, who gave him 
200/.for them. The Jew directed a police 
officer to inform the owners of the parcel 
that it could be restored for the sum of 
2,000/. and the officer effected the compro- 
mising negociation by obtaining 2,800/. for 
its restoration, 800/, of which sum he put 
into his own pocket. 

The premises of Messrs. Grimaldi and 
Johnson, watch and chronometer makers, 
481, Strand, London, were lately entered, 
and time-pieces, chronometers, jewellery, 
&c. to the amount of between 6 and 7,000/. 
—nearly the whole stock—were swept away. 


—On the Sunday following, the firm receiv- 
ed a letter, offering the restoration of the 
property for 1500/. Early next morning, 
Mr. Grimaldi met a person, by appointment, 
over Waterloo Bridge, paid the required sum 
in specie, and was sent to a hackney coach, 
where the whole of the stolen goods were 
deposited in a box, the key of which was 
given to him. 

Dec. 15. Some premises occupied by 
Mr. Southby, “an artist in fire-works,” 
situated in the neighbourhood of the New 
Chapel, Lambeth-walk, blew up with a 
tremendous explosion. In a short time the 
premises were entirely burnt down. During 
the fire, rockets, squibs, &c. flew in all di- 
rections, to the great amusement of a crowd 
that assembled about the spot. 

Considerable alterations have recently 
been ordered by the Lords of the Treasury, 
to be made in the department of the Cus- 
toms throughout the country. All the out- 
ports in the kingdom are divided into five 
classes, and the officers of every rank are to 
be first appointed in the lowest class, from 
whence they are to be promoted according to 
their merit. The salaries of the officers are 
fixed for each class, those of the collectors 
being 1,000/. 700/. 5001. 400. and 300i. 
Liverpool, Bristol, and Hull, are considered 
ports of the first class; Newcastle is regard- 
ed as standing at the head of the second 


class. 
—=—— 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


Drury Lane. 

Nov. 29. A new version of Cobb’s Opera 
of the “ Pirates,” under the title of Isidore 
de Merida, or the Devil’s Creek, was brought 
forward. It was rapturously applauded. 

Dec. 1. An Interlude, translated by Mr. 
H. Payne, from ‘* Les Deux Mousquetaires,” 
was produced under the title of The Lan- 
cers. It was short and humourous, and 
given out for repetition amidst partial ap- 
plause. 

Dec, 26. The Christmas Pantomime was 
Harlequin and Cock Robin, or the Babes in 
the Wood. The scenery was occasionally 
splendid, aud the harlequinade extremely 
clever and amusing. 





Covent GarDEN. 

Nov. 24. The Seraglio, an Opera, the 
music of which is adapted from Mozart’s 
UEnlevement du Serail, was produced. The 
hero of the plot is a Sicilian nobleman, 
whose intended bride has fallen into the 
power of a Turkish Pacha; and the chief 
interest of the piece exists in his endeavours 
to reclaim her. The denovement closes 
with the discovery that she is the sister of 
the Pacha, who immediately gives her in 
marriage to her faithful lover. The music 
and scenery were admirable; and the piece 
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was given out for repetition amidst univer- 
sal plaudits. 

Dec. 26. The Christmas pantomime was 
Harlequin and Number Nip of the Giant 
Mountain. The scenery was of the most 


Promotions and Preferments. 


magnificent description, and the different 
representations excited universal admiration, 
Among others were the Coliseum exterior 
and interior, the Thames Tunnel, new bridge 
over the Serpentine, battle of Navarino, &c. 


—@— 
PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS, 


Gazette Promotions. 

You. 14. Royal Artillery, to be Lieut.- 
colonels, Major Edw. Wilmot, Major James 
Maclachlan, Major James Addams, Major 
Wa. Roberts, Major Thos. Patterson, Ma- 
jor Wm. Morrison, Major Wm. Cleeve, 
Major Nath. Wm. Oliver, Major Chas. H. 
Godby, Major James Pattison St. Clair. 

Nov. 26. 3d Foot, Major Allen Cameron 
to be Lieut.-col. ; 45th dittv, Lieut.-col. H. 
T. Shaw, to be Lieut.-col.—Staff: Brevet 
Major Nath. Eckersley, G0th Foot, to be 
Deputy Quartermaster-gen. in the Windward 
and Leeward Islands, with the rank of Lieut.- 
col. in the army. 

Dee. 5. Joseph Twiss, of Cambridge, to 
be a Master Extraordinary in Chancery. 

Dec. 10. 59th Foot, Lieut.-gen. Sir Fred. 
Philips Robinson, K.C.B. to be Col.— 
Garrisons: Gen. Sir David Baird, Bart, to 
be Governor of Fort George; Lieut.-gen. 
Wm. Guard, to be Governor of Kinsale ; 
Major-gen. Paul Anderson. to be Lieut.-gov. 
of Gravesend and Tilbury Fort. 

Dec, 13. The Right Hon. Fred. J. Lamb, 
Minister Plenipo. at Madrid, to be K.G. C. 

Dec.17. 4th Reg. Drag. Guards, Capt. 
Giles Rickarby to be Major; 12th Lt.-Drag. 
Capt. W. Graham to be Major; 25th foot, 
Capt. J. Viney Evans to be Major; 58th 
ditto, Lieut.-col. Miller Clifford, to be 
Lieut.-col. ; 59th ditto, Major John M‘Ma- 
hon, 60th Foot, to be Major; 1st West 
India Reg. Lieut.-col. Rich, Doherty to be 
Lieut.-col.; Ceylon Reg. Capt. Thomas 
Fletcher, to be Major ; Royal African Co- 
lonial Corps, Capt. H. J. Ricketts to be 
Major.—Unattached : to be Lieut.-cols. of 
Inf.; Major Philip Delatre, Ceylon Reg. ; 
Major J. Chatterton, 4th Drag. Guards ; 
Major Arthur Chichester, 2d Life Guards ; 
Major John Vandeleur, 12th Light Drag.— 
Brevet Lieut.-col. F. Fuller, 59th Foot, to 
be Lieut.-col. of Inf.; Brevet Capt. Thomas 
Moore (1st) Royal Marines, to be Major. 

Dec. 22. To be Baronets: Robert Dal- 
rymple Horn Eiphinstone, of Horn and 
Logie Elphinstone, co. Aberdeen, esq.; Sir 
Rich. Hussey Vivian, of Truro, Cornwall, 
K.C.B.; Chas. W. Taylor, of Hollycombe, 
Sussex, esq.; Uvedale oe of Foxley, co. 
Hereford, esq.; Rich. Bulkeley Phillips 
Phillips, of Picton Castle, co. Berg 
esq.; the Hon. Edw. Marmaduke Vavasour, 
of Haslewood, co. York; Robert Tristram 
Ricketts, of the Elms, co. Gloucester, esq. ; 
Francis Hastings Doyle, Lieut.-col.; John 
Hutton Cooper, of Walcot, co. Somerset, 
esq.; Henry Wakeman, of Perdiswell, co. 


Worcester, esq. ; Geo, Philips, of Weston, 
co. Warwick, esq.; Henry Chamberlain, esq. 
Consu!-gen. in Brazil ; John Forbes Drum- 
mond, of Hawthornden, Mid-Lothian, esq. 
with remainder to the heirs-male of his dau. 

The Hon. David Plunkett (son of Lord 
Plunkett,) to be Prothonotary of the Com- 
mon Pleas. 

Lieut.-Col. Timins to be Col.-com. of the 
Portsmouth Division of Royal Marines, vice 
Col. Moncrieffe. 

Henry Ellis, esq. to be principal Librarian 
at the British Museum. 





EcciesiasTiCAL PrererMeNTs. 
Dr. E. Copleston, to be Bp. of Llandaff, and 
Dean of St. Paul’s. 
Rev. C. Dering, Preb. in St. Paul’s Cath. 
Rev. Mr. Griffiths, Preb. in Rochester Cath. 
Rev. C. Richards, Preb. in Winchester Cath. 
Rev. T. M. Sutton, Preb. of Westminster 
Cath, 
Rev. J. Warne, Minor Canon of Bristol 
Cath. ; 
Rev. G. B. Blomfield, Coddington R. co. 
Chester. 

Rev. H. Clarke, Neston V. co. Chester. 

Rev. S. W. Cornish, South Newington V. 
co. Oxford. 

Rev. E. Crosse, Kingsdon R. Somerset. 

Rev. J. Eaton, Handley R. co, Chester. 

Rev. W. Evans, Shipston upon Stour R. 
with the Chapel of Tidmington annexed, 
co. Worcester. 

Rev. H. Faulkner, Norton juxta Kempsey 
P.C. co. Worcester. 

Rev. E. M. Hall, Corringham V. Essex. 

Rev. E. Harbin, King’s Weston R. So- 
merset. 

Rev. G. Harries, Letterston R. Pembrokesh. 

Rev. W. Harrison, St. Oswald V. Chester. 

Rev. J. Jenkins, Lianfoist R. Monmouthsh. 

Rev. D. Jones, Abcryseir V. Breconshire. 

Rev. L. F. H. Ker, Dittisham R. 

Rev. E. Langdale, East Hoathley R. Sussex. 

Rev. P. J. Lewis, Cwmyoy V. Herefordsh. 

Rev. E, Palling, Tithby with Cropwell But- 
ler P. C. co. Nottingham. 

Rev. J. Parker, Llanmerewig R. Montgom. 

Rev. J. B. Smith, Sothby R, Lincolnshire. 

Archd. Wrangham, Dodleston R, Cheshire. 





CHAPLAINS. 


Rev. C. Boyles, to the Bp. of Wiachester. 

Rev. J. p. Catpenter, to the Earl of 
Guilford. 

Rev. S. Gedge, to the Earl of Errol. 
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BIRTHS. 
—=@—— 


Nov. 18. In Grafton-st. Dublin, the wife 
of R, Milliken, ason, making nineteen chil- 
dren, eighteen of whom are now living. 
14. At Malta, Lady Georgiana, wife of the 
Rev. J. Wolff, a dau. 15. At Shanklin 
Parsonage, Isle of Wight, the wife of the 
Ven. Archd. Hill, a dau. At Hazlegrove 
House, the wife of P. St. John Mildmay, 
esq. M. P. a still-born dau. 19. At Chel- 
tenham, the wife of Capt. W. H. Foy, a dau. 
—20. At Radway, Warwickshire, the wife 
of Lieut.-col. F.S, Miller, C. B. a son. 
25. In Pall-mall, the Countess of Belfast, a 
son and heir.——28. At Ealing, the wife of 
Lieut.-gen. Murray, a dau. In Mecklen- 
burgh-square, Mrs. Capt. Langslow, a dau. 

Lately. At Kingston, co. Oxford, the 
Hon. Mrs. Arthur Thellusson, a dau. At 
Shrivenham, Berks, the Hon. Mrs. Barring- 























ton, a dau——At Wokefield Park, Berks, 
the wife of Bernard Brocas, esq., a dau. 

Dec. 1. At Whippingham Rectory, 
Hants, the wife of the Rev. J. D. Ward, a 
dau.—— 2. At Delamere-house, Lady Ann 
Wilbraham, a son. The wife of W. 
Horne, esq. of Upper Harley-st., a dau. 
6. At Staverton, Northamptonshire, the 
wife of the Rev. R. Rocke, a son. :. 
At Laughton Hall, Essex, the wife of W. 
W. Maitland, esq., a dau. In London, 
the wife of Dr, Golding, a dau.——9. At 
Appleton Hall, Chester, the wife of Thos. 
Lyon, esq., a dau. At Chatham, the 
wife of Capt. T. Paterson, 63d Foot, a son. 
12. At the Rectory, Newton-Toney, 
the wife of the Rev. Hugh Price, a son. 
At Claremont-terrace, Pentonville, the 
wife of B. J. Dew, esq., a dau, 


























—o— 
MARRIAGES. 


Nov. 6. At Scrivelsby, Algernon, eldest 
son of Peregrine Massingberd, esq. of Gun- 
by Park, Lincolnshire, to Caroline Golds- 
worthy, the dau. of Wm. Pearse, esq. of 
Weasenham Hall, Norfolk. lt. At 
Whitby, co. York, Henry Simpson, esq. son 
of the late H. Simpson, esq. banker, to 
Miss Barry——20. At Montville House, 
Guernsey, J. Priaulx Armstrong, esq. to 
Emma, dau. of Thomas Priaulx, esq: 
21. At Hemel Hempstead, J. D. Hay 
Hill, esq. of Grassenhall Hall, Norfolk, to 
Margaret, second dau. of E. J. Collet, esq. 
M. P. of Lockers House, Herts. 21. 
At Great Malvern, T. F. Cobb, esq. to Ro- 
sellen Emma, eldest dau. of the late Col. 
Torre, of Snydale, Yorkshire. 22. At 
Ripley, near Harrowgate, Thos. Went- 
worth Beaumont, esq. M. P. to Miss Hen- 
rietta E. Atkinson, dau. of J. Atkinson, esq. 
of Maple Hayes, Staffordshire. At Wel- 
ton, Robert Raikes, jun, esq. of Welton 
House, to Eleanor Cath. eldest dau. of the 
late Rear-Adm. Puget, C. B. of Grosvenor- 

lace, Bath. At Bathwick, Thos. H. 
Hele, eldest son of Thos. Henry Hele 
Phipps, esq. to Hester, only dau. of the 
late Wm. Hall, esq. of Oxford. 23. 
Angel. Louis D’brione, esq. to Henrietta, 
eldest dau. of John Belson, esq. of the 
Royal Marines. 27. At Bath, Charles 
Kyd Bishop, esq. to Eliza Parris Bar- 
ker, youngest dau. of Thos. D. Barker, esq. 
of Barbadoes. At Kilfane, H. Benj. Ar- 
cher, esq. barrister at law, to Sophia, dau, 
of the late Hon. W. Tankerville Chamber- 
lain, 28. At Harrow, the Rev. Lundy 
Foot, of Holly Park, co. Dublin, to Har- 
riett, eldest dau. of the Rev. J. Wm. Cun- 
ningham, Vicar of Harrow. 29. AtaAll 



































Souls, Langham-place, Capt. H. Gill, 50th 
Foot, to Cath. Cameron, dan. of Walter Lo- 





gan, esq. of Fingalton, Renfrewshire. 
At Lyminge, John Humfrey, esq. eldest 
son of Major-Gen. Humfrey, Royal Engi- 
neers, to Louisa, Howard Studholme, dau, 
of Lieut.-Gen. Hodgson, of Sibton, Keut. 
At Ilfracombe, the Rev. Reger Hitch- 
cock, to Martha, dau. of the late Sir Wm. 
Gibbons, Bart. of Stanwell Park, Middlesex, 
and sister to the present Sir John Gibbons, 
bart.——At St. Marylebone, Geo. Darby, 
esq. third son of John Darby, esq. of 
Murkly, Sussex, to Maria Homfray, dau. of 
the late Samuel Homfray, esq. of Coworth 
House, Berkshire. 

Dec. 1. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
Chas. Oldaker, esq. solicitor at Pershore, 
Worcestershire, to Henrietta, dau. of the 
Rev. Dr. Shepherd, of Guildford-street, 
Russell-square. Sir John Gerard, bart. 
of Garswood and New Hall, co. Lancaster, 
to Monica, dau. of the late Thos. Strick- 
land Standish, esq. of Standish Hall. 
4. At Havering Bower, Essex, Lieut. A.S. 
Robinson, R. N. to Leonora Maria, only 
dau. of the late Thos. Rnweroft, esq. first 
Consul-genl. for Peru. 5. At Chelsea, 
James Rae, esq. R. N., to Eliz. Sophia, 
dau. of the late W. Gordon, esq. of Domi- 
nica, Ss. At St. Margaret’s, Westmin- 
ster, Mr. J. P. Harman, of the Stock Ex- 
change, to Sarah Jane, third dau. of the 
late R. B. Curling, esq. of the Customs, 
Dover. 11. At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, W. Earle Lytton Bulwer, esq. of 
Heydon Hall, Norfolk, to Emily, dau. of 
Gen. Gascoyne, M.P. 13. At Horsham, 
H. Trederoh, esq. to Mary, dau. of R. H. 
Crew, esq. and widow of the late J. Evers- 
field, esq. of Deane Park, Sussex. 17. 
At Bathwick, the Rev. Rich. Wm. Kerly, 
to Eliza Swinnerton, dau. of Capt. Thos. 
Swinnerton Dyer, R. N. 
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OBITUARY. 
—}— 


Ear OF PEMBROKE AND MONTGOMERY, 


Oct. 26. At his house in Privy-gardens, 
after a long illness, aged 68, the Right 
Hon. George-Augustus Herbert, eleventh 
Earl of Pembroke and Baron Herbert of 
Caerdiff, eighth Earl of Moatgomery 
and Baron Herbert of Shurland ; a Privy 
Councillor; Lord-Lieutenant and Cus- 
tos Rotulorum of Wiltshire, High Stew- 
ard of Salisbury, Governor of Guernsey, 
a General in the Army, Colonel of the 
6th regiment of dragoons, and heredi- 
tary Visitor of Jesus College, Oxford. 

This illustrious Peer was born Sept. 
11, 1759, the only son of Henry the 
tenth Earl, by Lady Elizabeth Spencer, 
second daughter of Charles 2d Duke of 
Marlborough *. Having completed his 
education, Lord Herbert travelled in 
1773-4 through France, Germany, Italy, 
and Poland, the Rev. William Coxe, M.A. 
F.R.S. now the truly venerable Archdea- 
con of Wiltshire, acting as his tuter; 
and Mr. Coxe, to use his own words in 
the Dedication to Lord Herbert, was 
enabled to collect the materials for his 
well-known ‘* Travels in Poland, Rus- 
sia, Sweden, and Denmark,” by the ad- 
vantages which he enjoyed from accom- 
panying his Lordship. His Lordship’s 
father and grandfather were both Lieut.- 
Generals in the army fT; and, inheriting 
their feelings, he early embraced the 
wilitary profession. He was appointed 
Ensign in the 12th foot, Sept. 10, 1775; 
obtained a Lieutenancy iv 1777 ; a com- 
pany in the 75th, Jan. 25, 1778; acom- 
pany in the Ist dragoons Dec, 25 follow- 
ing; a majority in the 22d light dra- 
goons, April 2, 1781; a Lieut.-Coloneley 
in the 2d dragoon guards, Dec. 13, 1782; 
and received the rank of Colonel Oct. 
12, 1793. He was appointed Vice-Cham- 
berlain of the King’s Household in 1784, 
and retained the office until 1794. 

In 1787 Lord Herbert married his first 
cousin Elizabeth, younger daughter of 
the Hon. Topham Beauclerk (a grand- 
son of the first Duke of St. Alban's), by 
his maternal aunt, Lady Diana Spencer. 
By this lady he was father to the present 
Earl and other children, as will be more 
fully detailed hereafter. 


On the breaking out of the war with 
France, the second regiment of dragoons 
was sent to the continent, and Lord 
Herbert was almost immediately de- 
tached in command of three British 
corps to the Prussian General Knobelds- 
dort’s army, who placed his Lordship 
under the command of Lieut.-General 
Count Hohenzollern, who covered the 
left flank of the Prussians, and served 
in the outposts with the Austrian regi- 
ment of cuirassiers (of which he was 
Colonel commandant) and a squadron 
of Duke Albert’s regiment. Whilst Lord 
Herbert was employed in this service, 
he was occasionally sent by General 
Knobe!dsodorf to the Commanders-in- 
chief of the British, Austrian, and other 
allied forees before Valenciennes. The 
General's army was never engaged in an 
action of importanee during the time his 
Lordship served with it: but partial 
contests with the outposts frequently 
occurred, when it became necessary to 
oppose the enemy’s force, consisting of 
from one to three thousand men, with 
equal numbers, and in all, except two, 
Lord Herbert was present. On the al- 
lied armies breaking up from Valen- 
ciennes to attack the camp de Cesar, 
his Lordship was ordered to attend 
them, and he remained with the Bri- 
tish forces until they arrived on the 
plains of Eysoign, when he resumed a 
part of bis former command. The 2d 
and 3d dragoon guards were encamped, 
and joined the army, consisting of Bri- 
tish and Hanoverians, under Marshal 
Freytag, which became the covering 
force to the siege of Dunkirk. Lord 
Herbert was bere again principally em- 
ployed at the outposts, and where no- 
thing particular occurred till some days 
previous to the general attack of the 
French, when the enemy in some force 
took possession of Hundschuyt, from 
which, with the command of four Bri- 
tish and Hanoverian squadrons, and 
four pieces of flying artillery, Lord Her- 
bert was ordered to dislodge them, and 
succeeded. In the retreat of the cover- 
ing force he was constantly engaged, 
and in all the movements of the com- 
bined army which followed. 





* This lady is still living, at the advanced age of ninety. 

t His great-grandfather, Thomas the eighth Earl and K.G. was a naval com- 
mander, and after having been several times appointed a Lord Commissioner of the 
Admiralty, was twice Lord High Admiral of England and Ireland; for a few months 
before the accession of Queen Anne, and the consequent appointment of Prince 
George of Denmark ; and for a whole year subsequently to that Prince’s death. 
He may, indeed, be considered as the Duke of Clarence’s predecessor in the office, 
there having been no other Lord High Admiral between-the two. 
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On the death of his father, Jan. 26, 
1794, his Lordship became Earl of Pem- 
broke ; and returned to England on the 
occasion. He obtained the rank of Ma- 
jor-General, Feb. 26, 17553 in 1797 he 
was placed on the Staff under General 
Earl Grey, and in December that year 
was promoted to the Colonelcy of the 
6th dragoons. In 1799 he was removed 
to the command of the South West dis- 
trict; and he attained the rank of Lieut- 
Generali April 24, 1802. He was invest- 
ed with the Order of the Garter Jan. 
17, 1805; aud he was appointed Co- 
lonel of the late 3d Royal Veteran, 
May 14, 1807. 

Atout the last-mentioned time his 
Lordship was sent as Ambassador-extra- 
ordinary to Austria; and soon after his 
return from Vienna, he kissed the King’s 
hand, Nov. 26, 1807, on being appointed 
to the government of Guernsey, vacant 
by the death of the Marquess of Towns- 
hend. Having lost his first Lady in 1793 
(see a short netice of ber in vol. xc. 
376), Lord Pembroke married, secondly, 
June 25, 1808, Catharine Countess of 
Woronzew, only daughter of Simeon 
Count Woronzow, a Russian Ambas- 
sador to this country. With this lady, 
who survives him, the Earl spent bis 
latter years in domestic retirement ; 
but, retaining bis military appointments, 
was promoted to the rank of General, 
Jan. 1, 1812. 

The Earl had by his two alliances a 
family of ten children. The offspring of 
the first were three sons and one daugh- 
ter: 1.the Hon. George Herbert, who 
died shortly after his mother in 1793; 
2. Lady Diana, married in 1816 to the 
present Earl of Normanton; 3. the Rt. 
Hon. Robert-Henry, now Earl of Pem- 
broke, born in 1791, and who in 1814 mar- 
ried the Princess Dowager of Rubari in 
Sicily, but the late Earl, entirely disap- 
proving of the connection, obtained an 
early separation; 4. the Hon. Charles, 
who died in 1798. By his second mar- 
riage the Earl was father to one son 
and five daughters: 5. Lady Eliza- 
beth; 6. the Hon. Sidney; 7. Lady 
Mary-Caroline; 8. Lady Catherine; 9. 
Lady Georgiana; 10. Lady Emma. 

On the Earl's accession to bis family 
estates, his rent roll was about 35,0004. 
a year; now, though his improvements 
at Wilton and in the neighbourhood are 
supposed to have cost him 200,000/., it 
is estimated at nearly treble that sum. 
He has left the present Earl a legacy of 
10,000/., but the bulk of his very large 
disposable property is bequeathed to his 
younger son. Lord Goderich, the Earl of 
Malmesbury, and the Hon. Mr. Clive, 
are the executors, and the widowed 
Countess executrix, 


Tue Eart or Traovair. 

Lately. At Traquair-house, Peebleshire, 
the Right Hon. Charles Stuart, 7th Earl 
of Traquair, Lord of Linton and Caber- 
ston, and a Baronet of Nova Scotia. 

His Lordship was the only son of John 
the sixth Earl by Christiana, daughter 
of Sir Peter Anstruther, of Anstruther- 
field, Bart. He married at London, Aug. 
19, 1773, Mary, daughter and coheiress 
of George Ravenscroft, of Wickham in 
Lincolnshire, esq. and by her, who died 
at Madrid in 1796, had one son, and 
two daughters; 1. Lady Louisa; 2. 
Charles, now Earl of Traquair; and 3. 
a daughter who died young. His Lord- 
ship succeeded his father in the family 
titles and estates March 28, 1779; but 
his connection with the Romish com- 
munion excluded him from public life. 





Earu or NEWBURGH. 

Oct. 23. At his hotel in the Rue de 
Monsieur, at Paris, aged 65, the Right 
Hon. Francis Eyre Radcliffe-Living- 
stone, fifth Earl of Newburgh, Viscount 
Newburgh and Kinnaird, and Baron 
Livingstone of Flacraig. 

He was born Feb. 10, 1762, the eld- 
est son of Francis Eyre, of Warkworth 
and Hessop, esq. by Lady Mary Rad- 
cliffe, daughter of the Hon. Charles 
Radcliffe (brother to the last Earl of 
Derwentwater), by Chariotte-Maria 
Countess of Newburgh. He married, 
Aug. 29, 1787, Dorothy, daughter and 
coheiress of John Gladwin, esq. and be- 
came Earl of Newburgh, on the death 
of his first cousin Anthony-James, Nov. 
29, 1814, assuming soon after the names 
of Radeliffe-Livingstone. His Lordship 
was a member of the Romish church. 

By the Countess, who survives him, 
the Earl ef Newburgh had two sons 
aud six daughters; 1. Lady Dorothy; 2. 
Mary, who died in 1813; 3. Thomas, 
born in 1790, and now Earl of New- 
burgh; who married in 1817 Lady Mar- 
garet Kennedy, daughter of the Earl of 
Cassilis, but has no children; 4. Lady 
Charlotte, who died in 1818; 5. the 
Hon. Francis, some time an officer ia 
the Coldstream guards; 6. Anne, who 
died in 1802; 7. Lady Barbara: 8. Lady 
Radcliffe. 





Lorp VEnNTRY. 

Oct.5. At his residence, the Chateau 
de la Cocherie, near Boulogne-sur- Mer, 
aged 66, the Right Hon. William Town- 
send Mullins, second Barun Ventry, co. 
Kiikenny, and a Baronet. 

His Lordsbip was born Sept. 25, 1761, 
the eldest of Thomas the first Lord (so 
created at the memorable epoch of the 
Union,) by Elizabeth, daughter of Town- 
send Gunn, esq. He was thrice married; 
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firstly, July 12, 1784, to Sarah-Anne, 
daughter of Sir Riggs Falkiner, bart. 
and sister to the present Sir Samuel ; 
and by that lady bad issue two daugh- 
ters: the Hon. Anne, now widow of 
Richard Orpen Townsend of Ardtally, 
co. Kerry, esq. and Elizabeth, married 
in 1811 to Nicholas de Lacherois Crom- 
melin, of Carradore Castle, co. Down, 
esq. Having lost his first wife in 1788, 
Mr. Mullins married, secondly, May 12, 
1790, Francis-Elizabeth, only daughter 
of Isaac Sage, esq. but that alliance was 
dissolved by act of Parliament in March 
1796. He was united, thirdly, Sept. 10, 
1797, to Clara, second daughter of Ben- 
jamin Jones, esq. By this lady, who sur- 
vives him, his Lordsbip had one son Tho- 
mas, his heir apparent, who died when 
just rising to manhood in 1817. 

His Lordship succeeded to his pater- 
nal titles and estates, Jan. 11, 1824, his 
father then dying in his 88th year (his 
mother having also lived to the same 
advanced age, and died in the preceding 
January). Having himself left no male 
issue, he is succeeded by his nephew 
Thomas - Townsend-Aremberg Mullins, 
esq. born in 1786, and late a Captain 
in the seventh Royal Fusileers, 





Hon. Grorce Winn, 

Nov. 5. At his seat, Worley Lodge, 
near Brentwood, aged 42, the Hon. 
George - Mark - Arthur - Way - Allanson 
Winn, M.P. for Maldon, a Deputy Lieu- 
tenant and Magistrate for Essex ; next 
brother and heir presumptive to Lord 
Headley. 

This gentleman was born Aug. 14, 
1785, the younger son of Sir George 
Winn, the first and late Lord Headley, 
by his second wife Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter and heiress of Arthur Blen- 
nerhasset, of Ballyseedy in the county 
of Kerry, esq. He married March 27, 
1807, Elizabeth-Mary, eldest daughter 
of Lewis Majendie, of Hedingham Cas- 
tle in Essex, esq. by whom he had: 
Mark, born in 1808, now heir presump- 
tive to the Barony of Headley; Ed- 
mund-Henry, who died in 1¢20; anda 
daughter born in 1814. 

Mr. Winn had sat in Parliament for 
Maldon only during the last session, 
having been returned for the first time 
at the General Election of 1826, after 
a vegy closely persecuted contest with 
Quintin Dick, esq. 





Gen. Sin Rost. ABERCROMBY. 
Nov. 3. At his seat, Airthrey, near 
Stirling, very advanced in age, Sir Robt. 
Abercromby, G.C.B. the oldest General 
in the British service, for forty years 
Colonel of the 75th foot, and for thirty 
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years Covernor of Edinburgh Castle ; 
younger brother to the immortal Sir 
Ralph Abercromby, and uncle to the 
present Lord, 

Sir Robert was the third son of George 
Abercrombie, of Tullibody in Clack- 
mannanshire, esq. by Mary, daughter of 
Ralph Dundas, of Manour. He entered 
the army in July 1758, as an Ensign in 
the 44th foot; and his first services were 
in North America. He was present as 
a volunteer at the battle of Ticondero- 
ga, July 8th, 1758; at the siege of Nia- 
gara, aud in the action in which a 
corps of the enemy, that attempted to 
raise the siege, was defeated; at the re- 
duction of Port Levi, and at Montreal, 
when the French army laid down their 
arms and surrendered the Colony. In 
1759 he received a Lieutenancy, and in 
1761 a company in the 44th. He re- 
mained with that corps in Canada till 
the peace of 1763, when, being the 
youngest Captain, he was reduced on 
half-pay with the 10th company; but 
he svon after succeeded to a vacant Cap- 
taincy, and served in Ireland till 1775. 
In 1772 he received a Majority in the 
62d, and in 1773 a Lt.-Coloneley in the 

7th fot. 

He served in North America from the 
commencement of 1776 till the peace 
of 1783; and was present at the battles 
of Brooklyne, Brandywine, and Ger- 
mantown; also at the siege of Charles- 
town, and at Yorktown when it was at- 
tacked by the French and American 
armies, and surrendered tov them. He 
received the rank of Colonel Feb, 15, 
1781; and was appointed Aid-de-Camp 
to his Majesty ; and obtained the Co- 
lonelcy of the 75th foot, Oct. 12, 1787. 

From September 1788 till the mid- 
dle of April 1797 he served in India; 
and, in January, 1790, he succeeded 
Gen. Sir Wm. Meadows in the govern- 
ment of Bombay, and in the chief com- 
mand of the army on that establish- 
ment. He received the rank of Major- 
General April 28 following. He was pre- 
sent at the reduction of Careron, the 
surrender of Tippoo’s army in that quar- 
ter, and the fall of the province of Ma- 
labar. In 1792, he joined Lord Corn- 
wallis before Seringapatam, where soon 
after peace was concluded with Tippoo ; 
and in the same year he was madea 
Knight of the Bath. In 1793, he suc- 
ceeded Lord Cornwallis in the chief com- 
mand of the army in India; and was 
present at the action at Batina, in Ro- 
hilcund, where the Robillas were totally 
defeated. 

Sir Robert received the brevet of Lt.- 
General Jan. 26, 1797; and in Decem- 
ber was appointed on the staff in North 
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Britain; but was compelled to resign 
that situation from a severe complaint 
in bis eyes, contracted in India, from 
the effects of which he suffered ever 
after. He was appointed Governor of 
Edinburgh Castle, on the death of Lord 
Adam Gordon, Aug. 25, 1801, and was 
raised to the rank of General, April 29, 
1802, 





Gen, Sirk Joun Murray, Bart. 

Oct. 15. At Frankfort on-the-Maine, 
General Sir Jobn Murray, a Baronet of 
Nova Scotia, Knight Grand Cross of the 
Guelphic Order, of the first class of the 
Red Eagle of Prussia, of St. Januarius, 
and Colonel of the 56th regiment. 

This officer was appointed Ensign in 
the 3d guards Oct. 24, 1788; and Lieu- 
tenant April 25, 1793. He was employ- 
ed with the army in Flanders 2s Aid-de- 
Camp in the first instance to Field-Mar- 
shal Freytag, and subsequently to the 
Duke of York. He was present in the 
action in the woods at St. Amand ; the 
attack on the French lines at Famar ; 
the siege of Valenciennes; the actions 
during the siege of Dunkirk ; the bat- 
tle of Maubeuge ; and the different ac- 
tions in the vicinity of Canbresis. He 
received the brevet of Major April 30, 
1794, and a month after he was ap- 
pointed Lieut.-Colonel of the 84th. He 
was present in the various actions near 
Tournay, and during the retreat to Hol- 
land. He next served under Sir A. 
Clarke, and was present at the capture 
of the Cape of Good Hope; and in 1799 
was employed in commend of a division 
of troops on the Red Sea. He received 
the brevet of Colonel Jan. 1, 1800, and 
was employed as Quaiter-master-general 
to Sir David Baird’s army in the Red 
Sea and in Egypt. He commanded the 
Bombay divisien of the army which 
jeined Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Wellesley 
at Poona, and afterwards commanded 
the British army during the war with 
Scindeah, and a great part of that with 
Holkar. He received the rank of Ma- 
jor-General Oct. 30, 1805, and from 
December in tbat year, to April, 1808, 
was on the Staff of the eastern district 
of Great Britain. He commanded the 
King’s German Legion in the expedi- 
tion under Sir John Moore, and in Por- 
tugal, and was present at all the ac- 
tions between the British army, under 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, and the French 
under Generfl Soult, which led to the 
expulsion of the latter from Portugal. 
He was appointed Colonel of the 3rd 
West India regiment May 27, 1809, and 


he received the rank of Lieut.-General_ 


June 4, 1851, ~ 
in 1813 he was employed on the Staff 
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under Lord Wm. Bentinck, and took 
the command of the army tbat proceed- 
ed from Messina, under Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Wa. H. Clinton, to Alicante, and styled 
the Anglo-Sicilian army. The avowed 
object of the assembly and operations 
of this force was to create a diversion in 
the favour of the grand army on the 
north of Spain, and by giving consist- 
ancy to the Spanish corps on the east- 
ern coast, to prevent Marshal Suchet 
from detaching any considerable force to 
Castile ; a measure which would have ex- 
posed Lord Wellington to an irresistible 
superiority of numbers. With this view 
the allied army appeared off the coast 
of Catalonia in July, 1812; but the de- 
cided superivrity of the enemy in that 
province induced the officer command- 
ing it, Lieut..Gen. Maitland, to aban- 
don all thoughts of disembarking, and 
he proceeded to Aticante, to protect that 
important poiut threatened by Marshal 
Suchet, who had succeeded in the cap- 
ture of Valencia, and had destroyed the 
army of Gen, Blake, making the Gene- 
ral himself and 18,000 troops prisoners. 
Sir John Murray assumed the charge of 
this army Feb. 26, 1813, and command- 
ed it in the unsuccessful siege of Tarra- 
gona. For his conduct in this command 
he was tried at Winchester, and after an 
examination which lasted fifteen days, 
he was found guilty of an error in judg- 
ment, and sentenced by the Court to be 
admonished, but the admonition was 
dispensed with by the Prince Regent. 
He was appointed Colonel of the 56th 
regiment March 31, 1818; and attained 
the rank of General May 27, 1825. 





Lieut.-Gen. Sir H. Oakes, Barr. 

Nov. 1. At Mitcham, Surrey, aged 71, 
Sir Henry Oakes, Baronet, Lieut.-Ge- 
neral in the army of the East Indies; 
brother to the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir Hil- 
debrand Oakes, Bart. and G.C. B. Lieut.- 
General of the Ordinance. 

Sir Henry was the younger son of 
Lieut.-Col. Hildebrand Oakes, who died 
in 1797 (having through bis mother in- 
herited the representation of the Suf- 
folk family of Jacob, who enjoyed a 
baronetcy), by Sarab, daughter of Henry 
Cornelissen, of Braxted Lodge in Essex. 
He was appuinted a cadet by the East 
India Company, Feb. 8, 1775, Ensign 
May 18 following, and in that year and 
1776 served two campaigns in Guzerat, 
being present at the battles of Sabber- 
maltee, Arras, and Kaira. In 1778 and 
1779, in the former of which years he 
was raised to the rank of Lieutenant 
Nov. 6, he served on the expedition to 
Poonah, and was engaged at the battle 
of Teen Tallow. In 1780 and 17@! he 
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served at the siege of Tellicherry; and 
during 1782 and 1783 at those of Onore, 
Mangalore, and Bednore. At the siege 
of Onore he was entrusted with a sepa- 
rate command of three companies of 
European and Native grenadiers with 
two field-pieces. He was also appoint- 
ed Adjutant-general to the army in the 
field, which situation he held when the 
army capitulated at Bednore, and the 
troops were made prisoners by Tippoo 
Sultaun, On their release in 1784, he was 
appointed, by the Madras Government, 
to the command of a battalion of Se- 
poys, at the reduction of which corps 
soun after, be obtained on bis return to 
Bombay, the command of a grenadier 
company in the 2d regiment of Euro- 
pean infantry. He held the latter situ- 
ation until Sept. 1728, when he was 
transferred to the 12th batt. N.I. with 
which he took the field at the end of 
1790, having at the same time acted, 
pro temp. as Quarter-master-general, 
and subsequently as Commissary of Pro- 
visions to the army in the field. He 
served with his battalion at the sieges 
of Cannanore and Seringapatam in 1791- 
2, and was sent with a separate com- 
mand against the fort of Cutapore in 
Malabar, which surrendered to his force. 
In Oct. 1791, he was detached with his 
battalion to Paulicaudcherry, and was 
engaged, under the orders of Maj. Cup- 
page, at the battle of Madhagburry. In 
Oct. 1792, he was appointed Deputy 
Adjutant-general to the Bombay army, 
at the head of which department he re- 
mained uti! July 1796, when be receiv- 
ed the designation of Adjutant-general, 
He continued in office until Feb. 1798, 
when, having been promoted to the 
rank of Major, May 6, 1795, Lieut.- 
Col. Jan. 8, 1796, ill health compelled 
him to relinquish the situation and em- 
bark for England. 

In April 1802 Lieut.-Colonel Oakes, 
being then in a convalescent state of 
health, lefe England for the purpose of 
renewing bis professional duties in In- 
dia, and on bis arrival in Bombay in 
August following, took the command of 
the 7th regiment of Native Infantry. 
He was raised to the rank of Colonel, 
Jan. 1, 1803 ; but shortly after he be- 
came so ill as to be again under the ne- 
cessity of visiting his native country, 
where he landed in May 1604. On again 
recovering his health, he was in April 
1807, appointed by the Hon. Court of 
Directors, Military Auditor-general at 
Bombay. This last attempt to prose- 
cute his services in India proved equally 
unpropitious as the former, for be was 
taken so extremely ill at Bombay in 

Gent. Mac. Decemter, 1827, 
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September 1807 as to be in com- 
pelled to embark for England, which be 
did with warm expressions of regret 
from the Government for the loss of 
his services. He attained the rank of 
Major-General July 25, 1810, and Lt.- 
Geveral, June 4, 1814. His constitution 
having been, as before stated, seriously 
undermined by the Eastern climate, 
Sir Henry had for the latter years of his 
life laboured under occasional aberra- 
tions of intellect, and unfortunately, 
having retired unpereeived to his sta- 
ble, terminated his existence by a horse- 
pistol. 

Sir Henry acceded to the title of Ba- 
ronet on the death of his brother Sir 
Hildebrand in 1822. The latter (of 
whom a memoir is given in vol. xcit. 
ii. 373) was first raised to the dignity 
in 1813, and obtained a second patent 
with remainder to his brother Henry and 
his issue male in 1815. Sir Henry was 
married in 1792 to Dorothea, daughter 
of George Bowles, of Mount Prospect, 
co. Cork, esq. and by that lady, who 
survives him, bad issue, 1. Henry, who 
has succeeded to the title, born in 1793; 
2. Henry-Tbomas, in the army; 3. Hil- 
debrand-Gordon ; 4. George-William ; 5. 
Charles-Henry 5 6. Sarah-Lydia; 7. Do- 
rothea-Maria; 8. Sophla-Harriett. 





Lieut.-Gen. Hutton. 

June 28, At Moate, near Athlone, co. 
Westmeath, Lieut.-General Henry Hut- 
ton, LL.D. of Aberdeen, F.S.A. London ; 
only surviving son of the celebrated Dr. 
Charles Hutton (of whom a memoir was 
given in vol. xcu. i 228.) 

This officer was appointed Second 
Lieutenant in the Royal Artillery Feb- 
ruary 21, 1777, First Lieutenant July 7, 
1779, and Captain May 21, 1790. His 
early service was chiefly in the West 
Indies; and he served also at Gibraltar. 
In 1794 he was with the forces under 
the command of the late General Sir 
Charles Grey at the capture of the 
islands of Martinique, Guadaloupe, and 
St. Lucie; after which he was appoint- 
ed to the command of the artillery at 
Grenada, from whence, some mouths 
afterwards, when the enemy had re- 
covered possession of a great part of 
Guadaloupe, he returned to that island, 
with the permission of the Commander 
of the Forces, upon urgent private af- 
fairs. Having upon his arrival in the 
island, repaired tv Brig.-Geo, Grabam's 
post at Berville, aud finding the detach- 
meut of artillery reduced by sickness, 
without au officer capable of service, 
and an attack on the post being imme- 
diately expected, be felt it bis duty, 
under such circumstances, to offer his 
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services to Brig.-Gen. Grabam. This 
the General accepted, and afterwards 
noticed in a Letter to the Commander 
of the Forces, in very flattering terms 
towards him. The enemy baving, on 
the 30th of September, made the ex- 
pected attack, he was wounded by a 
musket ball, which deprived him of the 
sight of his right eye; and he after- 
wards became a prisoner of war with 
the small remnant of the troops, whose 
numbers were hourly diminished by the 
enemy's fire on the post, and the se- 
vere sickness which continued to pre- 
vail. A little before this time Captain 
and Mrs. Viguoles (the latter being 
Capt. Hutton’s sister) died while pri- 
soners-of-war at Guadaloupe, of the 
yellow fever; leaving an infant son, 
whom with bis nurse-maid, Captain 
Hutton discovered in an extraordinary 
manner, in one of the prisons, rescued, 
and conveyed safely to England. After 
his return, having been exchanged in 
1796, he served with his company in 
Various situations on the coast, &c. 
during the remaining years of the war. 
He was raised to the rank of Major in 
1802, and upon the renewal of hosti- 
lities in 1803, being then promoted 
to the rank of Lieut.-Colone}, he was 
appointed to the command of the artil- 
Jery of an extensive district in Ireland, 
which situation he held until 1811, 
when he was advanced to the rank of 
Major General. He received that of 
Lieut.-General in 1821. 

Gen. Hutton was twice married. His 
first wife died at or near Canterbury, 
in 1802, leaving one son, Charles, who 
died while he was a Cadet in the Royal 
Military Academy. The General was 
again united in Ireland, about twenty 
years ago, to a sister of Dr. Barlow of 
Bath. By that lady, who survives him, 
he has left an only child, Henry, now at 
the University of Oxford. 

General Hutton was a scholar, and a 
man of research, and devoted much of 
his time to literary pursuits. For many 
years he most sedulously devoted him- 
self to enquiries relative to architectural 
and other antiquities. We believe that 
he’ has prepared a most valuable collec- 
tion of drawings in illustration of the 
Ecclesiastical antiquities of Scotland ; 
and has with great labour examined 
and quoted from the most curious old 
manuscripts in the libraries of the 
Scotch Universities, with a view to a 
complete elucidation of the history of 
most of thosé edifices. Whether or not, 
the result of his valuable and long- 
continued researches, is left in a state 
fit to be laid before the public, we have 
not been able to ascertain. 


Osituary.—Lieut.-Gen, Lightburne. 
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Ligut.-Gen. LighTBURNE, 

Sept. 27. Stafford Lightburne, esq. 
Lieutenant-General in the army. 

This officer was appointed Ensign in 
the 37th foot, Aug. 15, 1775; and the 
same year embarked for America, under 
Lord Cornwallis. He was at the taking 
of Long Island, York Island, and Rhode 
Island, in 1776, and in the action at 
Bedford, in Long Island, in the same 
year. In 1777 he was at the taking of 
Philadelphia, and at the battles of Bran- 
dywine and Germantown, under Sir Wm. 
Howe. In 1778 he obtained a Liecute- 
nancy, and in that and the following 
year he was at the taking of Stoney and 
Verlanks Point, and at the destruction of 
Dartmouth, in New England, under Sir 
Charles Grey. In 1780, be was at the 
siege and taking of Charlestown in South 
Carolina; aud in 1781 served the cam- 
paign in Virginia under Lord Cornwallis, 
with whom be was wounded and taken 
prisoner at the siege of Yorktown, whence 
he came home on his parole. 

At the peace, he served in Newfound- 
land and Nova Scotia, in 1784, 1785, 
and 1786. He obtained a company in 
1787; and in that year and 1788 served 
in Nova Scotia. In 1793 he went to the 
Continent, and served the campaigns in 
Flanders, under the Duke of York ; was 
at the siege and storming of Valenci- 
ennes, and at the different actions be- 
fore ‘Lannoi, Rauboix, Pont de Chien, 
and Dunkirk. In August, 1794, he ob- 
tained a Majority in Colonel Rochford’s 
Carlow regiment ; and in November a 
Lieut.-Coloneley in the Royal Dublin 
regiment. He was transferred to the 
53d regiment Sept. 1, 1795, and sailed 
for the West Indies under the orders of 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Ralph Abercromby ; was 
at the siege of Morne Fortunée, and the 
taking of St. Lucia, and re-taking of St. 
Vincent’s, in 1796 ; at the.capture of Tri- 
nidad, and the attack on Porto Rico, in 
1797. In 1798 he came home for the 
recovery of his health, He returned to 
the West Indies in 1799, and received 
the brevet of Colonel, Jan. 1, 1801. He 
served in St. Lucia, as Commandant of 
Morne Fontunée. In 1802 and 1803 was 
with his regiment in England, and en- 
camped in Suffolk, under Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Eyre Coote. In 1804 he went to 
Ireland, and was employed there as a 
Brigadier-Gen. during the four follow- 
ing years, He received the rank of Ma- 
jor-General April 25, 1808, and in 1809 
embarked for Portugal, where he served 
one campaign under Lord Wellington. 
He was promoted to the rank of Lieut.- 
General June 4, 1213. 
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Tas Heroes or NAvARINoO. 

A list of the slain at the Battle of 
Navarino was given in p. 455. The 
following particulars of the more dis- 
tinguished officers will doubtless be in- 
teresting. 

Captain Walter Bathurst, of the Ge- 
noa, was killed on the quarter-deck of 
his vessel shortly after the commence- 
ment of the action. He was a nephew, 
it is believed, of the Bishop of Norwich ; 
was made a Lieutenant in 1790; and 
eonfirmed as a Post Captain, Oct, 24, 
1799. Previous to the latter promotion, 
he had taken the Ville de Paris, a first- 
rate, to the Mediterranean, when he re- 
ceived the flag of Earl St. Vincent, and 
from whence he brought her home as a 
private ship, about August in the same 
year. The Earl re-hoisted his flag in 
the Ville de Paris, as Commander-in- 
Chief of the Channel fleet, April 25, 
1800, and Captain Bathurst soon after 
joined the Eurydice of 24 guns; in 
which ship, being on his return from 
convoying the outward bound Quebec 
trade, be captured le Bougainville, 
French ‘privateer of 14 guns and 67 
men; and a Danish East Indiaman, 
about April 1807. On the 20th Oct. 
following, he sailed for the East Indies 
with despatches relative to the peace of 
Amiens. Whilst on that station, Cap- 
tain Bathurst removed successively into 
the Terpsichore and Pitt frigates; the 
former of which captured a Dutch East 
Indiaman early in 1805; the iatter was 
employed in blockading Port Louis, and 
took several prizes in June 1806. On 
the 20th of that month she had one 
man killed, and her hull much damaged 
by the fire from Fort Cannonnier, to 
which she was exposed during twenty 
minutes, without being able to return 
a single gun. The Pitt subsequently 
resumed her original name, Salsette, 
and was employed in the Baltic, under 
the orders of Sir James Saumarez. In 
January 1808, Capt. Bathurst captured 
the Russian cutter Apith, of 14 guns and 
61 men, 4 of whom were killed, and @, 
including her commander, a Lieutenant 
in the Imperial navy, wounded, before 
she could be induced to surrender. The 
Salsette, on this occasion, had a marine 
killed by the cutter’s fire. In July 1809, 
Captain Bathurst conducted a division 
of Earl Chatham's army to Walcheren. 
Towards the latter end of 1810, he re- 
moved into the Fame 74; in which ship 
he was actively emploved on the Medi- 
terranean station during the remainder 
of the war. Captain Bathurst was ap- 
pointed to the Genva 74 about three 
years ago, and, though in bad health, 
declined to leave her on being ordered 
to the Mediterranean. He married in 
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1808, Miss Marianne Wood, of Man- 
chester-street, Manchester-square, To 
this. lady, who with five children sur- 
vives bim, the Lord High Admiral ad- 
dressed with his own hand a letter of 
condolence, immediately on the receipt 
of the news of the battle. 

Lieutenant George-William Howe 
Fitzroy, of the Dartmouth, was second 
son of Lt.-Gen. the Hon. Wm. Fitzroy 
of Kempstone Lodge, Norfolk, uncle to 
Lord Southampton, by his first wife Ca- 
therine, daughter of Sir Simon Clarke, 
bart. and sister to the present Sir Si- 
mon. He was born at the rectory, 
Great Witchingham, Dec. 17, 1803, 
and was consequently in bis 24th year. 
There is reason to believe that he fell 
by the very first shot discharged by 
the Turks. He fell into the arms of a 
midshipman, son of Lt.-Col, Forbes, R.A. 
who instantly cocked his pistol, fired, 
and shot the aggressor; this so exaspe- 
rated the Turkish crew, that one man 
who had witnessed the gallant act, 
snapped his pistol three times at Forbes, 
but without effect; at length he threw 
the pistol in his face, which eut bim in 
the lip.—Lieut. Fitzroy was a fine, gal- 
lant, open-hearted youth, an enthusiast 
in his profession, and promising highly 
to adorn it. 

Captain George Augustus Bell, and 
Captain Cornelius James Stevens, of the 
Royal Marines, both belonged to the 
Chatham division. They were both offi- 
cers of most exemplary, honourable, 
and amiable characters, and bad both 
experienced long and arduous service, 
The former was nearly ten years a_pri- 
soner of war in France, and much to his 
credit supported his orphan nephews 
and nieces. The latter was son of a 
highly respectable officer in the Royal 
Navy, the late Captain J. Stevens, of 
Canterbury. He bad bimself served 
bravely on many occasions, particularly 
on board his Majesty’s ship Hero, in 
actions under Sir Robert Calder and Sir 
Richard Strachan; and in the latter en- 
gagement he was severely wounded. He 
also served in many desultory operations 
in the Mediterranean, and was senior 
officer of marines employed in storming 
and taking Santa Clara under the fire of 
Fort St. Sebastian. He has left a widow- 
ed mother at an advanced age, and two 
brothers, the one a Captain of Marines, 
the other a Lieutenant in the Royal 
Marine Artillery, One of them was ad- 
mitted to the Lord High Admiral at a 
late levee, and received from bis Royal 
Highness a commission for his son, Mr. 
Alexander Stevens, in the Royal Ma- 
rines, accompanied by most flattering 
expressions on the conduct of the young 
officer’s gallant uncle. 
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_ Mr. Wm. James Goldfinch, Volunteer 
of the first class, oh board the Talbot, 
was third son of the late Major Gold- 
finch, of Chewton Priory, Somersetsbire, 
and fell at the early age of 16, His mo- 
ther had lost a younger son within the 
previous month (see p. 381). 

Pietro Michaeli, or Peter Mitchell, the 
pilot of the Asia, was a native of Milo, 
where his father, in 1824, bore the title 
of English Consul, and was of such im- 
portance as to be familiarly called “ King 
of Milo.” Peter followed the profession 
of a pilot, in common with nearly all the 
respectable Miliotes. At the time of his 
death he was about thirty-four years old, 
of the middle size, and possessed a re- 
markably pleasing and intelligent coun- 
tenance. Asa pilot, he was distinguish- 
ed for his knowledge of the intricacies 
of the Archipelago, for great coolness, 
activity, and nautical skiJl. He was an 
enthusiastic lover of hie country, and 
spoke eloquently of her past glories. He 
shewed an intimate acquaintance with 
history, and was altegether a fine sam- 
ple of the modern Greek, refined by an 
intercourse with the more civilized Eu- 
ropeans. 

The Genoa arrived at Devonport, with 
the body of Capt. Bathurst, on the 14th 
of December. She left Malta wiih those 
also of Captains Bell and Moore of the 
Marines, but they were committed to 
the deep off the coast of Sicily. The 
Genoa is very much shattered, having 
suffered more in the action than any 
other British ship. She eame home un- 
der jury masts, and her mizen is a mere 
spar. She is to be immediately taken 
into Devonport Dock-yard in order to 
undergo a thorough repair.—Capt. Moore 
was not slain in the action, but died af- 
terwards from his severe wounds. 


JosupH Pianta, Esg. 


Dec. 3. Aged 83, Joseph Planta, esq. 
principal Librarian of the British Mu- 
seum, which honourable and important 
office he bad held for twenty-eight years. 

Mr. Planta was born in the Grisons 
in Switzerland, Feb. 21, 1744, being de- 
scended from a noble family in that 
country, His father, the Rev. Andrew 
Planta, resided in England from the year 
1752, as minister of the German Re- 
formed Church in London; and under 
him Mr. P. received the first part of his 
education. It was completed afterwards 
in foreign seminaries ; at Utrecht, under 
the learned and well-known Professor 
Saxius* and others, fora short time and 





* Author of the Onomasticon, who 
has affectionately mentioned bim in vol. 
VI. of that useful work, at p.344, 
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at Gottingen. Me also took early oppor- 
tunities of visiting France and ltaly, 
with a view to add the knowledge of 
those languages to that> of German, 
which he already possessed. Being thus 
qualified for the diplomatic line, he 
gladly accepted the employment of, Se- 
cretary to the British Minister at Brus- 
sels. In this line he would probably 
have proceeded with success, had not 
the early demise of his father, in 1773, 
recalled him to the care of his widowed 
mother and family. Mr. Planta, sen. 
had been honoured with the task of in- 
structing Queen Charlotte in the Italian 
language; which probably facilitated tlie 
appointment of his son, soon after bis 
death, to the office of assistant Librarian 
in the British Museum, where in 1775 
he was promoted to be one of the under 
Librarians. In 1774 he was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, and soon 
after, by the recommendation of the 
President (Sir John Pringle), was ap- 
pointed to conduct the foreign corre- 
spondence of the Society. In 1776 he 
was chosen one of the ordinary Secre- 
taries of the Suciety, on the death of 
Dr. Maty; having already distinguished 
himself by a learned and curious me- 
moir on the Romansh language, spoken 
iu the Grisons. This, though a pbilo- 
logical tract, received the peculiar ho- 
nour of being inserted in the Transac- 
tions of the Society.* Strong reasons 
are there adduced by Mr. P. for the opi- 
nion, that the Romansh was, at an early 
period, tbe general language of France, 
Italy, and Spain; from which the more 
modern dialects of those countries have 
been formed by gradual refinement. But 
the Grisons, unconquered and unrefiued, 
continued still to use it, after the lapse 
of nine centuries. After this, by the 
resignation of Dr. (afterwards Bishop) 
Horsley, Mr. P. became the senior Se- 
cretary; in which situation it. was a 
part of bis duty to draw up abstracts of 
all the communications made to the So- 
ciety, to be read before the members at- 
tending their public meetings. This task 
he performed with the utmost accuracy 
and perspicuity for upwards of twenty 
years. 

In June 1778, Mr. Planta was united 
in marriage to Miss Elizabeth Atwood, 
a lady of no common merits and accom- 
plishments, whose death, in 1821, proved 
the first interruption to bis domestic 
happiness. In 1788, he was appointed 
Paymaster of Exchequer Bills, which 


* Vol. LXVI. p. 129. It was occa- 
sioned by the present made to the So- 
ciety of a Bible in that language. A few 
copies were separately printed in 8vo, 
for the use of friends, , 
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office he held fill his voluntary resigna- 
tion of it, in 1811. 

On the death of Dr. Morton, in 1799, 
Mr. Planta was appeinted by his Ma- 
jesty to succeed him in the honourable 
office of Principal Librarian to the Bri- 
tish Museum; and certainly a person 
more qualified to fill it with distinguish- 
ed ability could not have been found. 
By his perfect knowledge of their re- 
spective languages, he was enabled to 
converse with all foreign visitors; and 
by the polished though unaffected ur- 
banity of his manners could not fail to 
give satisfaction to every one. His very 
general knowledge enabled him to as- 
sist the researches of all scholars ; while 
the excellence of his temper made his 
superintendence no less pleasing than it 
was judicious. 

When the Swiss Republics appeared 
to be finally extinguished by the in- 
croachments of Buonaparte, Mr. Planta 
was induced by a laudable feeling for 
his native country to draw up a com- 
plete “* History of the Helvetic Confede- 
racy,’’ from its origin, which was pub- 
lished in 1800, in two volumes 4to. It 
was compiled from the best authorities, 
but principally, as the preface avows, 
from the masterly work of Miller. Its 
aceurary and fidelity obtained for it a 
respectable share of public approbation, 
and it was reprinted in a second edition, 
in 1807, in three volumes 8vo. After 
the happy restoration of liberty to that 
country in 1815, Mr. Planta resumed 
his inquiries ; and, from the best recent 
documents, drew up a short supple- 
mental history, entitled “ A View of the 
Restoration of the Helvetic Confederacy, 
&c.” This was separately published in 
8vo, in 1821. 

Amidst his other occupations, how- 
ever, Mr. Planta never remitted bis la- 
bours for the Institution over which be 
presided. The former Catalogue of the 
Cottonian MSS. in the Museum by Dr, 
Smith, being found extremely defective, 
Mr. Planta went throvgh the whole col- 
lection with the utmost care, and in 
1802 gave to the public a new Cata- 
logue in a large volume folio, which 
leaves nothing further to be wished. At 
length, as he found himself advancing 
in years, Mr. Planta successively resign- 
ed his other employments, retaining 
only his situation in the British Mu- 
seum, which he ably filled to the end of 
his life; his powers of mind being less 
impaired than his bodily strength, even 
after he had passed his 80th year. 

Mr. Planta left no surviving offspring, 
except his son; whose studies he bad 
anxiously superintended, while he gave 
him every advantage of the best public 
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education. Nor was it a small addition 
to his happiness, that he lived to see 
this son advanced by fair and honour- 
able exertions’ to distinguished offices 
under the Government. We may say, 
in short, that few men have ever been 
more fortunate either in their marriage, 
or its consequences, 

Mr. Planta was a regular churchman. 
His piety was sincere, though unosten- 
tatious ; and his latter days were duly 
occupied in those meditations which 
best employ the close of our mortal 
existence. Amiable in all relations of 
life, he was eminently formed or friend- 
ship; of which many pers...s have had 
proofs, but no one such as were more 
gratifying or more valued, than were 
received by the writer of this hasty tri- 
bute to his werth. 





ARCHDEACON TREVELYAN. 


The late Archdeacon Trevelyan, of 
whom a short notice was given in p. 379, 
was a man whom gentleness of man- 
ners, kindness of heart, and the most 
unassoming deportment, endeared to all 
who knew him. Descended from ohe 
of the most ancient families of this 
country, he felt no other pride than 
that of transmitting to posterity a name 
unblemished by any degrading act, and 
untainted by the breath of calumny. To 
the most active benevolence he united a 
sound and practical judgment. Blessed 
from his earliest days with a vigorous 
constitution of body, he devoted his 
strength, his time, and his talents, to 
promote the spiritual and temporal wel- 
fare of his fellow creatures. His-whole 
life appeared an uniform act of kindness 
and obligation, varied according to the 
wants and the station of the various ob- 
jects who in almost every rank of life 
reaped the benefit of his experience, or 
derived more solid advantages from his 
active and unwearied efforts in their be- 
half. 

As a Magistrate, the integrity of his 
conduct, and the spirit of benevolence 
which breathed through all bis actions, 
gave a weight to his opinions, and an 
influence to his decisions, which quelled 
the turbulent, and encouraged the weak 
and unprotected. 

As a Minister of the Gospel, and a 
dignified member of the Church, his 
deep humility, and the full conviction 
which he felt of the weakness and cor-+ 
ruption of our nature, led him to distrust 
himself, and, disclaiming all merit, ‘to 
lean with sole and confidence 
upon Christ, the pillar ofour faith, and 
immoveable rock of our salvation. His 
own bright example gave that influence 
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to his precepts which is often refused to 
to the more splendid gifts of genius or 
superior learning. With unwearied as- 
siduity he frequented the abodes of po- 
verty and disease, there to diffuse the 
light and the consolations of Chris- 
tianity, and personally to impress the 
truths which he delivered with eminent 
success from the pulpit of that Church, 
whose dignities he bore with singular 
and unaffected modesty. 

But in the midst of his career of uti- 
lity, before the infirmities of age had 
interrupted the active exertions of his 
benevolence, it pleased the Almighty in 
His inscrutable wisdom to arrest his 
course, and prostrate his useful powers 
upon the bed of sickness. Up to this 
sad period it might be said of him with 
perfect truth—‘*‘ Vixit haud sibi, sed 
suis.” But now the hour was come, 
when he was to live more especially for 
himself; when that patience which he 
had taught to others was to be exempli- 
fied in his own person; and the linger- 
ing remnant of his days, embittered by 
a long and fatal malady, were to be 
spent in solemn preparation for the 
great change from time to eternity. As 
the powers of his mortal frame slowly 
sunk under the withering grasp of in- 
curable disease, the immortal part ga- 
thered fresh vigour, and kindled into 
light by the joy of unclouded hope. He 
had taught us how to live ; it only re- 
mained for him to teach us the useful 
lesson, how to die. With this view he 
laboured to diffuse that cheerfulness 
which he experienced in his own breast, 
among the beloved ones who watched 
over his dying moments with mingled 
grief, astonishment, and delight, His 
firmness sustained their drovping spi- 
rits; his serenity dispelled their fears ; 
and the precepts of conduct, of piety, 
and of resignation, which he bequeath- 
ed them with his latest breath, left 
them nothing to lament, but that an 
example so eminently bright and ani- 
mating should be withdrawn thus pre- 
maturely from their admiration and 
their love. 





Uco Foscoto. 

Sept.10. At Chiswick, of dropsy, aged 
50, Ugo Foscolo, a distinguished Italian 
author, who had for some years resided 
in England. 

Amongst the names of those families 
which, about the year 600, took refuge 
at Rialto and the neighbouring islets, 
history has preserved that of Fusco or 
Fosco, from which the three branches, 
Foscolo, Foscari, and Foscarini, celebrat- 
ed in the history af Venice, took their 
origin. 
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Ugo Foscolo was born about 1776, on 
board a Venetian frigate, cruizing near 
Zante, where his father was Governor 
for that Republic, and was educated in 
the University of Padua. 

When the first symptoms of democra- 
tic feeling approached the most aristo- 
cratic of all governments—that of Ve- 
nice—Foscolo was suspected to be an 
ardent democrat, and summoned before 
the Inquisitors of State. His mother, a 
high-spirited Greek, though a great aris- 
tucrat, called out to him in ber native 
language, whilst on his way to the tri- 
bunal, “* Die ; but do not dishonour thy- 
self by betraying thy friends.’’ But the 
lion of St. Mark had lust its claws, and 
could but roar. After an admonition 
from the secretary of that terrible tri- 
bunal, be was discharged, and his mo- 
ther was advised to send him on bis tra- 
vels, He went to Tuscany, and ere he 
had yet attained the age of twenty, he 
wrote his tragedy “ Tieste;” from which 
Alfieri, then living, argued that the 
young poet would greatly surpass him. 

The Venetian Government succumb- 
ing to the menaces of General Buona- 
parte, ceased to pursue strong measures 
against democracy, and Foscolo, avail- 
ing himself of their quietude, returned 
to Venice. His first thoughts were turn- 
ed to the representations of his tragedy, 
which was strictly classical, and altoge- 
ther on the plan of those of Alfieri, The 
Venetians had no great relish for Alfieri’s 
tragedies, but preferred to them those 
of Pepoli and Giovanni Pindemonte. Fos- 
colo, out of spite for their taste, caused 
his tragedy to be acted on the 4th of Ja- 
nuary, 1797, at the Theatre of Saint 
Angelo, whilst at two otber theatres 
were produced two new tragedies by the 
more popular authors. His boldness, 
bis youth, and perhaps also the circum- 
stance of his being a Venetian of high 
birth, gained him a complete victory, 
and the tragedy was repeated ten times 
successively before audiences numerous 
beyond par-llel in the history of the Ita- 
lian stage. His name being thus esta- 
blished, Foscolo, who, by his powerful 
friends and relations, was destined for a 
diplomatic career, was sent as secretary 
to Battaglia, who was appointed am- 
bassador from the Republic to Buona- 
parte, in order to save the independence 
of Venice. Buonaparte, in the name of 
liberty and the rights of the peuple, 
basely betrayed the Venetians, with 
whom he was at peace, and sold the 
most ancient republic in the world to 
Austria, the most despotic government 
of Europe. Fuoscolo, neither liking, nor 
being liked by, the new government, 
rétired into Lombardy, then “ The Cis- 
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alpine Republic,” where he wrote and 
published the “ Ultime Lettere de Ja- 
copo Ortis,” a romance, pourtraying in 
the most powerful language, the utmost 
vehemence of passion and feeling. The 
story, though simple, and merely in- 
tended as a vehicle for the author’s own 
political opinions, abounds with touch- 
ing incidents and traits of nature. It 
speedily went through three editions, 
and has been translated into several 
European languages. 

Soon after Foscolo enlisted in the first 
Italian legion which was formed, and 
was shut up in Genoa during the famous 
siege of 1799, with General Massena. 
There he wrote two of the most beauti- 
ful odes of which the Italians can boast 
—both to Luigia Pallavicini—one on 
her having fallen from her horse, ano- 
ther on her recovery from the effects of 
that accident. 

In 1801 he distinguished himself by 
writing and delivering a discourse at the 
Congress of Lyons. That discourse, pro- 
nounced at the desire of his own govern- 
ment on occasion of the convention of 
the notables of the Cisalpine republics 
by Buonaparte, was not less remarkable 
for its high-toned spirit of independance, 
than for its energy of thought, feeling, 
and expression, {t was expected that 
the orator would deliver a panegyric 
upon the new government ; instead of 
which, he drew a strong and eloquent 
picture of its abuses and oppressions, 
and with rapid and masterly strokes of 
satire, flashed the follies and crimes of 
the agents and ministers of a foreign 
power, in the very face of the consular 
despotism which employed them. Per- 
fectly unconstrained—with his hands 
resting upon the back of his chair, he 
spoke for more than three hours; yet 
such was the rapidity, the enthusiasm, 
and the authority of his manner, as to 
disarm all parties of the power of inter- 
ruption or opposition. This oration was 
afterwards published. 

In 1803 Foscolo published a satirical 
and ironical commentary on the Coma 
Berenices of Callimachus. 

In 1805 he was sent to Calais, to form 
part of the army destined for the inva- 
sion of this island. But greatly dislik- 
ing the tyranny of Buonaparte, although 
admiring bim as a General, and becom- 
ing obnoxious to the government by bis 
love of freedom and Yepublican princi- 
ples, he retired from active service, re- 
taining, however, his rank of Captain. 

In 1808 and 1809, he published a mag- 
Nificent edition of the works of the fa- 
mous General Montecucoli, the rival of 
Turenne, which he dedicated to Gen. 
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Caffarelli, Minister of War for the king- 
dom of Italy, to whom Foscolo was the 
aid-de-camp. 

In 1807, he published, at Brescia, an 
elegiac poem, entitled ** J Sepolcri.” He 
addressed it to Pindemonte, the great 
luminary and Nestor of Italian literature, 
who replied to him in some verses full 
of grave and sensibility. 

In the same year he printed the first 
book of a translation of the Iliad, simul- 
taneously with the first book of Monti’s 
translation. The latter accomplished 
most nobly his undertaking ; but Fos- 
colo never published more than the first 
and third book. The latter came out 
in 1821, and is remarkable, amongst 
other things, for its conciseness—the 
431 verses of the original being rendered 
into 522 Italian og ee 

About the year 1809, Monti, who was 
professor of literature at the University 
of Pavia, being appointed by Napoleon 
Historiographer of the kingdom ot Italy, 
Foscolo was called to fill up his place at 
the University: He opened his course 
with one of the strongest, most liberal, 
and finely-written speeches ever com- 
nosed by an Italian—“ Dell’ Origine e 
dell’ Ufficio della Letteratura.”’ This 
speech, the character of the man, and 
the spirit of his lectures, alarmed the li- 
beral Napoleon, who (it is believed chiefly 
on account of Foscolo’s boldness) by a 
most despotic and arbitrary mandate, 
suppressed the professorships of litera- 
ture in the three Universities of Pavia, 
Padua, and Bologna. Thus was Foscolo 
dismissed, after having enjoyed the dig- 
nity of professor only two months. 

In 1812, he wrote another tragedy, 
“ Ajace,” which was represented at Mi- 
lan, in the Theatre Della Scala, produc- 
ing the greatest sensation, and exciting 
the jealousy of the government, the pub- 
lic having discovered that it was a satire 
against “ the master of the world ;"’ for, 
under the name of Ajace, they recognis- 
ed General Moreau, Napoleon being 
supposed designed under the name of 


* Ulysses, &c. This tragedy has not been 


printed. Its author was on the point of 
being exiled when his friend, General 
Pino, averted the sentence by sending 
him to Mantua on a military mission. 
From Mantua he proceeded to Gascony, 
where he settled, and began to study the 
English language with great persever- 
ance and success. He soon attained in 
it such a proficiency as to be enabled 
to give to the world an Italian trane- 
lation, the best translation that had 
ever been made, of Sterne’s Sentimental 
Journey; it appeared in 1813, under 
the feigned name of Dedimo Chierico, 
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Vorick’s supposed clerk. It is accom- 


panied by pungent and satirical notes, 
and a life of the pretended translator. 

When Italy was invaded by the Aus- 
trians in 1814, Foscolo, indignant at 
the manuer in which his countrymen 
received their yoke, revisited Milan, 
where he was appointed to the rank of 
Major by the Regency of the Italian 
Kingdom, and aided the government 
by his counsels and his pen. He was 
the author of numerous proclamations 
addressed to the citizens and the army, 
to excite them to combat for their in- 
dependance. At Milan he became ac- 
quainted with many English officers, 
and he laboured strenuously, but un- 
successfully, to interest the British Go- 
vernment in favour of Italian freedom. 
He remained at Milan till Murat de- 
clared war against Austria; but, bav- 
ing then become an object of suspicion 
to the Austrian Government, he tra- 
velled into Switzerland, and thence 
into Russia. 

Foscolo at length in 1815 came over 
to England, his reputation secured him 
a good reception from our most distin- 
guished literati, and from some of the 
highest of the nobility and people of 
fashion. He took a great part in the 
contest about the Holic Digamma, and 
having built a cottage in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Regent’s Park, in Lon- 
don, where be lived, he gave it the title 
of Digamma Cottage. This residence, 
with that love of expence which was 
one of his principal characteristics, was 
adorned with furniture of the most 
costly description ; at one time he had 
five magnificent carpets, one under ano- 
ther, on bis drawing-room, and no two 
chairs in his bouse were alike. His 
tables were all of rare and curious 
woods. Some of the best busts and sta- 
tues (in plaster) were scattered through 
every apartment,—and on those he 
doated with a fervour scarcely short of 
adoration. In a letter to a friend, he 
says, *“‘I can easily undergo all priva- 
tions, but my dwelling is always my 
work-shop, and often my prison, and 
ought not to distress me with the ap- 
pearance of misery, and I| cunfess, in 
this respect, I cannot be acquitted of 
extravagance.” 

Speaking afterwards of the costliness 
of his furniture, he observes, ‘they en- 
compass me with an air of respectabi- 
lity, and they give me the illusion of 
not having fallen into the lowest cir- 
cumstances. [| must also declare that 
1 will die like a gentleman, on a clean 
bed, surrounded by the Venuses, Apollos, 
and the Graces, and the busts of great 
mep ; nay, even among flowers, and, if 
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possible, while music is breathing around 
me. Far from courting the sympathy 
of posterity, [ will never give mankind 
the gratification of ejaculating prepos- 
terous sighs, because I died in a hos- 
pital, like Camcens, or like Tasso ; and 
since I must be buried in your country, 
I am happy in having got, for the re- 
mainder of my life, a cottage, inde- 
pendent of neighbours, surrounded by 
fluwery shrubs, and open to the free 
air:—and when I can freely dispose of 
a bundred pounds, [ will build a small 
dwelling for my corpse also, under a 
beautiful oriental plane tree, which I 
mean to plant next November, and cul- 
tivate, con amore, to the last year of my 
existence. So far, Iam indeed an epi- 
cure, but in all other things, I am the 
most moderate of men. I might vie 
with Pythagoras fur sobriety, and even 
with great Scipio for continence.”— 
Poor Foscolo! these dreams were far, 
very far from being realized. Within 
a short time alter, his cottage, and all 
its beautiful contents, came to the ham- 
mer, and were distributed. A wealthy 
goldsmith now inhabits the dwelling of 
the poet of Italy. 

Since his arrival in this country, Fos- 
colo bas published a tragedy called 
** Riciarda,” a learned introduction to 
the novels of Bucaccio; some Essays 
on Petrarch, written in the English 
language in 1823, and a ‘* Discurso sul 
testo di Daunte,” in 1826. 

He has contributed many articles to 
our most respectable periodicals, and we 
can assert that the following were writ- 
ten by him: Two articles on Dante in 
the 29th and 30th volumes of the Edin- 
burgh Review.—One on the ** Narrative 
Italian Poetry,” in the 2ist volume of 
the Quarterly Review.—One on Wiffen’s 
Trausilation of the Gerusalemme Libe- 
rata, in the 12th number of the West- 
minster Review—One on Cassanova’s 
Memoires Historiques, in the 14th num- 
ber of the same publication. 

Fuscolo was in person about the mid- 
dle height, and somewhat thin, remark- 
ably clean and neat in bis dress,—al- 
though, on ordinary occasions, he wore 
a short jacket, trousers of coarse cloth, 
a straw hat, and thick heavy shoes ;— 
the least speck of dirt on bis own per- 
son, or on that of any of his attendants, 
seemed to give him real agony. His 
limbs were remarkably well formed ; 
and this circumstance he regarded with 
no little pride, frequenly adding, to any 
remark upon it, the observation, that 
Nature always gave ‘‘a good body with 
a good mind ;”—when the instance of 
Pope, or Gifford, or any other were re- 
ferred to, as a proof to the contrary, he 
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would exclaim, ‘ Pshaw, it is one,’ or se- 
riously argue, that those and other in- 
dividuals had not ‘a good mind,’ ac- 
cording to the sense in which he under- 
stood the term. His countenance was 
of a very expressive character, his eyes 
were penetrating, although they occa- 
sionally betrayed a restlessness and sus- 
picion which his words denied; his 
mouth was large and ugly, his nose 
drooping, in the way that physiogno- 
mists dislike, but his forehead was splen- 
did in the extreme,—large, smooth, and 
exemplifying all the power of thought 
and reasoning for which his mind was 
so remarkable. It was, indeed, pre- 
cisely the same as that which is seen in 
the prints of Michael Angelo; he has 
often heard the comparison made, and 
by a nod assented to it. He was par- 
ially bald, and the hair that remained 
was thinly scattered. It had been red, 
and his whiskers (which were enor- 
mous) remained so. The whole coun- 
tenance was very peculiar; it was such 
as, to the most casual observer, be- 
spoke one who was not of the common 
order of mankind, but it may be ques- 
tioned whether it was prepossessing. 

In his living, Foscolo was remarkably 
abstemious. He seldom drank more 
than two glasses of wine, but he was 
fond of having all be eat and drank of 
the very best kind, and laid out with 
great attention to order. He always 
took coffee immediately after dinner. 

His conversation, when in a calm 
frame of mind, was highly interesting 
and profitable; his delivery eloquent in 
Italian, but in French or English, from 
his remarkable impetuosity, it was’a 
singular medley of language. When 
warmed with his subject, he displayed 
a degree of vivacity and energy, which, 
in our colder climate, and with our more 
subdued feelings, seem to border on ir- 
ritability and want of self-command. 
He is stated to have been concerned in 
more than one duel. One of these, from 
his own account, was with a French- 
man, who having insulted a mere youth, 
one of Foscolo’s countrymen, the latter 
took upon himself the quarrel. The 
parties agreed to fight with pistols ac- 
cording to the Italian method of duel- 
ling. Here no seconds are required; 
the principals may approach and fire as 
near one another as they please; but 
the first who fires, leaves his enemy the 
advantage of drawing close up to him, 
and putting an end to his existence. As 
they drew nigh, the least courageous is 
always most eager to fire; if he fail, le 
is quite at the other's mercy. The 
Frenchman, we are told, fired at con- 
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siderable distance, and missed his aim. 
Foscolo then approached with fierce and 
threatening gestures, his pistol present- 
ed in the manner of the Italian duel- 
lists, gradually drawing nearer, with his 
eye fixed upon his victim. By the time 
he reached him, the Frenchman’s per- 
turbation was so great that he sank upon 
his knees, unable longer to support this 
awful ceremony. Foscolo placed the pis- 
tol to his head; but discharged the con- 
tents in the air. The shock, however, 
was such as nearly to deprive the French- 
man of his existence; and completely 
cured him of duelling—according to the 
Italian fashion. The other duel, he him- 
self stated, was fought in England, in 
which, to express his contempt for his 
adversary, he refused to fire, declaring 
he was not deserving of being met upon 
the footing of a gentleman, at the same 
time flinging the pistol with the utmost 
passion, at his adversary’s head. 

The Countess Isabella Albrizzi, who 
knew him well, has thus sketched his 
character :—*“* A warm friend, clear as 
the mirror itself, that never deceives, 
and never conceals. Ever kind, gener- 
ous, grateful; though his virtues appear 
those of savage nature, when compared 
with the sophisticated reasoners of our 
times, I think he would tear his heart ° 
from his bosom, if he thought that a 
single pretension was not the uncon- 
strained and free movement of his soul.” 

A subseription is proposed for placing 
a tablet to Foscolo in the Church of 
Chiswick, where he was buried. There 
is a private portrait of him etched by the 
elegant burin of Mrs. Dawson Turner, 
from a picture painted by Fradille in 
1816. 





J.G. Eicunorn, 


June 25. At Gottingen, aged 74, the 
celebrated oriental and biblical scholar, 
J. Gottfried Eichhorn. 

This distinguished writer commenced 
his literary career by three works that 
at once established his reputation for a 
profound knowledge of oriental history 
and literature; viz. A History of the 
Trade of the East Indies, from the time 
of Mohammed, which appeared in 1775: 
A View of the most Ancient Historical 
Records of the Arabians; and a Treatise 
on their Oldest Coins. His great work 
on Biblical Criticism commenced in1782, 
and was completed, in 1810, with the 
tenth volume; his Repertory of Biblical 
and Oriental Literature, and his Intro- 
duction to the Old aud New Testament, 
are Monuments of his unwearied indus- 
try and research, and would alone have 
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sufficed to establish his fame all over 
Europe. But, besides these valuable 
and important works, the learned world 
is indebted to him for the plan of a Ge- 
neral History of the Sciences and of Li- 
terature, which was commenced in 1796, 
by various men of letters in Germany. 
As a general introduction to this series, 
Eichhorn wrote his Geschichte der Cul- 
tur and Literatur des Neueren Europa, 
but he did not proceed with it beyond 
the first two volumes, so that it remains 
incomplete. He afterwards began, how- 
ever, A General History of Literature 
from its origin. In addition to the pre- 
ceding voluminous labours, he wrote 
A History of the French Revolution, in 
two volumes ; A Course of General His- 
tory; The History of the Three Last 
Centuries, cne third edition of which 
appeared in three volumes, in 1818; 
and his Antiqua Historia ex ipsis Vete- 
rum Scriptorum Narrationibus contexta. 
His last work was a History of the 
House of Guelph, published at Hanover, 
1817. Since the year 1813, he was the 
conductor of the Gottingenschen Ge- 
lehrten Anzeigen. 


——_}-—— 
CLERGY DECEASED. 


Sept. .... In Jamaica, aged 25, the Rev. 
Hugo John Belfour. This gentleman, who 
was a nephew of the late Rev. Okey Belfuur, 
minister of St. John’s Wood chapel, entered 
inte holy orders in May 1826; and, under 
the auspices of the Bishop of London, was 
appointed to a curacy on the Island of Ja- 
maica, with the best prospects of prefer- 
ment. During the short period of his Cle- 
rical career, his conduct procured him the 
approbation of the district; and from the 
zeal and ability he displayed in his sacred 
function, he would doubtless, had his life 
been prolonged, have become an ornament 
to the Church. Possessing, with much fa- 
cility of composition, poetical talents of no 
common order, his reputation as a scholar 
and a man of genius rendered him well- 
known, while in England, in the literary 
circles. He was the author of the ** Vam- 
pire” and ‘* Montezuma,” two dramatic 
pieces of merit, which he published, with 
other poems, under the assumed name of 
St. John Dorset. 

Nov.11. At Clifton, in his 50th year, 
the Rev. //m. Smith Knott, B.A. Rector of 
Bawdrip, Som. to which he was presented 
in 1806 by the Rev. S. Simmons. 

Nov. 13. At Cromwell Rectory, Notts, 
the Rev. Charles Fynes Clinton, 1).C.L. se- 
nior Prebendar of Westminster Reetor of 
St. Margaret’s in that city and of Cromwell. 
He was descended from a younger son of 
Henry, 2d Earl of Lincoln (who died in 
2616), viz. Sit Henry Clinton, who was 
generally known by the name of Fynes. 


The same was the paternal name of the de- 
ceased dignitary, who added that of Clinton 
within the last few years. He was of Oriel 
College, Oxford, BC.L. 1776, D.C.L. 
1788, was elected a Prebendary of Westmin- 
ster in the latter year, and was presented to 
the living of Cromwell in 1789, by his kins- 
man the Duke of Newcastle the chief of 
the Clintons. He succeeded to the living 
of St. Margaret's, Westminster, which is 
in the gift of the Dean and Chapter, in 
1798. Dr. Clinton had three sons: 1. Henry, 
who married first a daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
Wylde of Newark, and secondly, Catharine, 
3d daughter of Dr. Majendie, Bishop of 
Bangor; 2. Clinton-James, M.P. for Ald- 
berough; 3. The Rev. Charles-James.— 
This venerable person has carried with him 
to the grave the sincere regret of his parish- 
ioners. 


The evil that men do lives after them : 
The good is oft interred with their bones. 


The most useful characters in the sphere 
of ordinary life are not those which form 
the usual subjects of panegyric. The con- 
tinued and gentle operation of a well-spent 
life is unobserved and unostentatious. Such 
was the tenour of the life of the departed. 
In it, however, the charity an! good-will of 
that religion, of which he was a minister, 
were not to be mistaken. The poor of West- 
minster will remember the hand that liberally 
ministered to their wants ; and the love of 
peace and harmony, which guided his ac- 
tions and threw their grace upon his 
demeanour, will not soon be forgotten. 

Nov. 13. At Bonby Vicarage, Linc. aged 
64, the Rev. John Hildyard, Vicar of Bon- 
by and Horkstow, Rector of Grimboldby, 
and for above 20 years an active magistrate 
for the division of Lindsey. He was pre- 
sented to Bonby by the late Lord Yarbo- 
rough in 1798, to Horkstow by the same 

tron in 1808, and to Grimboldby in the 
atter year by Dudley North, esq. 

Nov. 19. At Foxfield Vicarage, Wilts, 
advanced in age, the Rev. Lewis Evans, in- 
cumbeut of that parish, to which he was 
presented in 1788 by the Dean and Chap- 
ter of Windsor. 

Nov.24. At Winchester, aged 67, the 
Rev. John Hopkins, Precentor and senior 
Minor Canon of that Cathedral, Chaplain 
to Winchester College, and Vicar of Wan- 
borough, Wilts. He was of Christ’s Coll. 
Camb. B.A. 1779, being the 7th Wrangler 
of that year, M.A. 1783; and was present- 
ed to Wanborough in 1803 by the Dean 
and Chapter of Windsor. 

Nor. 26. At Bath, aged 76, the Rev. 
John Hony, Vicar of Liskeard in Cornwall, 
to which he was presented by Dr. Peter 
Frye Hony in 1795. 

Nov. 26. At Bocking, Essex, aged 795 
the Rev. Wm. Jameson. . 

Nov, 27, At Leith, in the 80th year of 
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his age, and the 46th of his ministry, the 
Rev. John Colquhoun, D.D. brother of the 
Rev. James Colquhoun, of Hull. He pub- 
lished ‘* A Treatise on Spiritual Comfort, 
1813,” 12mo. 

Nov. 29. At Purton Vicarage, Wilts, 

aged 80, the Rev. John Prower, for 56 
ears the resident incumbent of that parish. 
He was of Wadham Coll. Oxf. M.A. 1762; 
and was presented to Purton in 1771 by Dr. 
Hume, then Bp. of Salisbury. 

Dec. 1. At his seat, Bushy Hall, York- 
shire, aged 81, the Rev. George Marwood, 
senior Canon Residentiary of Chichester, 
and Vicar of Amport, Hants. He attained 
the former preferment in 1784, and his 
living within the last few years on the pre- 
sentation of the Dean and Chapter. 

Dec. 13. Aged 74, the Rev. 4. Waugh, 
D.D. for nearly 46 years Minister of the 
Scots’ church in Well-street, Oxford-st. 


DEATHS. 
Lonpon anv 1Ts Vicinity. 


At Greenwich Hospital, Andrew Brown, 
at the advanced age of 105 years and nine 
months. The veteran had been an inmate 
of the College 50 years, having entered in 
1777. He had, for some time previous to 
his decease, been in the ward appropriated 
to the helpless, but still he retained his un- 
common good health, and on the day pre- 
ceding his death he sang two songs to his 
brother pensioners, many of whom are 
closely bordering on a century. 

Nov. 19. In George-st. Portman-square, 
Mary, relict of T. Ledwich, esq. of Dublin. 

Nov. 22. Aged 66, Elizabeth, relict of 
William Lincoln, esq. of Hatton-garden, 

Nov. 23. Thomas Rouse, esq Principal 
Export Surveyor to the Excise. 

Aged 57, Isaac Newton, esq. late of Lei- 
cester-square. 

In Mecklenburgh-square, Mrs. Oxenford, 
late of Camberwell. 

a Nov. 25. Aged 71, John Farley, esq. 
of Clapham-common. 

At Pentonville, aged 60, John Williams, 
esq. for many years an eminent solicitor. 

Nov.28. At the Grove, Kentish-town, 
aged 71, Eliz. relict of James Hooman, esq. 
of Habberly-house near Kidderminster. 

Nov, 26. In Castle-street, Holborn, aged 
66, Dr. Poynter, Roman Catholic Bishop of 
the London District. 

Nov. 28. At the house of his brother-in- 
law, in Great Surrey-st. aged 51, Joseph 
Clarke, M.D. formerly of Enfield. 

Nov. 29. Margaret Clarke, wife of the 
Rev. Edw. Chaplin, of Camden-town. 

William Burnet, esq. of Sherborne, Clerk 
of the Peace for Dorsetshire. 

Dec. 2. In Clarges-street, aged 51, John 
Moorhouse, esq. 

Dec. 4, Aged 82, John Daly, esq. of 
Upper Thames-street. _ 
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In Cork-street, James Marwood Elton, 
esq. of Greenway, Devonshire. 

Dec. 5. In John-st. Berkeley-sq. aged 
85, Capt. Robert Winthrop Yates, R. N. 

Aged 97, Mr, N. R. Ledwich, solicitor, 
late of College-hill. 

Dec. 6. In Orchard-street, Portman-sq. 
Caroline, eldest dau. of late Rev. Alexander 
Thistlethwayte, Rector of West Tytherby, 
Hants. 

Aged 63, Tho. Smith, esq. of the Poly- 
gon, Somers-town. 

In George-st. Portman-square, aged 84, 
Lieut.-Gen. George Russel!, E. 1. C. 

Dec. 12. At Earl's Court, Old Bromp- 
ton, aged 75, Mary, relict of), Gunter, esq. 

In Canonbury-square, aged 53, William 
Thurlby, esq. 

Dec. 138. At the house of her son-in- 
law, Lord le Despenser, in Nottingham- 
place, aged 81, Alice, widow of Sam Eliot, 
esq. of Antigua. Her third and youngest 
dau was the second wife of the late Earl of 
Errol, and mother of the present Earl; she 
died in 1812. Lady le Dapute is her 
second daughter. 

In Great Russell-st. Bloomsbury, Henry 
Till, esq. late o Upper Clapton. 

In Wellclose-square, aged 41, William 
Sharp Handasyde, esq. 

Dec£15. Aged 4, Mr. S. Staunton, of 
the Strand, bookseller. 

Dec. 17. In Baker-st. aged 76, the re- 
lict of W. Baldwin, esq. of Lower Brook-st. 

Dec. 18. At Kensington, aged 15, Sa- 
rah {Maria, second dau. of the, late) Rev. 
Wm. jPayler, M. A. formerly Rector of 
Patricksbourne, in Kent, and afterwards of 
Bermondsey, by Maria, grand-danghter of the 
late Anthony Highmore, esq. This amiable 
young lady was buried at Camberwell. 


Bucks.—Nov. 28. At Buckingham, aged 
70, Susannah, ‘relict of Tho, Hearn, esq. 

At High Wycombe, aged 90, the widow 
of Sam. Reston, esq. ald. of that borough. 

Dersysuire.—Nov. 15. At Chesterfield, 
in his 77th year, John Elam, esq. surgeon, 
an alderman of that corporation. 

Dorset.—Nov. 28. At Weymouth, the 
wife of Thos. Seagram, M. D. of Penleigh- 
house, near Westbury, and eldest sister of 
T. H. H. Phipps, esq. of Leighton-house, 
and Major Phipps, of the Royals. 

Lately.—At Cranbourne Lodge, aged 74, 
David Park, esq. 

Dec. 6. Of a paralytic seizure, the wife 
of Major-Gen, Cole, R. M. 

GuoucestersHire.—Nov. 29. Frances, 
wife of W. Dyer, esq. of Cromhall-court. 

At Bristol, Agatha, third dau. of Philip 
John Miles, esq. 

Nov. 30. Aged 87, Mrs. Eliz. Thompson, 
of St. James-place, Kingsdown. 

Dec. 3. At Bristol, aged 17, William, 
second son of Wm. Leigh, esq. 

Dec. 5. At Cheltenham, aged 57, Thos. 
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At Eythorne, the Rev. John Giles, 34 
years Pastor of the Baptist Church, 


Dec. 5. At Tunbridge Wells, Peter Thos. 
Richardson, . of Leyton, Essex, third 


Wilson Patten, esq. of Bank Hall, Lanca- 
shire, and Wotton Park, Staffordshire ; next 
brother to Peter Patten Bold, of Bold, esq. 
He was formerly Lieut.-Col. of the Sth 
Reyal Lanc. Militia; he married in 1800 
Eliz. eldest dau. of Nath. Hyde, of Ardwick, 
esq. and hath issue Thomas, John, aad Eliz. 

Dec, 6. At Bristol, aged 85, the relict 
of Nath. Gifford, esq. 

At Clifton, Miss Jones, the last surviv- 
ing child of late James Jones, esq. of Port- 
land-square, Bristol. 

Hants.—Nov, 15. At Southampton, the 
wife of Robert Langford, esq. of Upper Har- 
ley-st. London, and eldest dau. of Henry 
Harson Simpson, esq. of Bittern Manor- 
house. 

Nov. 18. At Hambledon, the relict of 
Adin. George Gayton, of Portsmouth. 

At Portsmouth, suddenly, as he was pre- 
paring to attend the funeral of his mother- 
in-law, Mrs. Edgecombe, Lieut. Wm. At- 
kins, R. N. 

At Portsmouth, the wife of Col. Phil- 
lott, R. A. 

Oct.2. At Spring Hill, Isle of Wight, 
Mary, wife of George Shedden, esq. of Bed- 
ford-square, London. 

Dec. 2, At Ropley Vicarage, aged 15, 
Rachel Baines, second dau. of the Rev. S, 
Maddock. 

Dec. 6. Aged 88, Wm. Knapp, Esq. of 
Winchester. 

Herts.— Dec. 3. At Kingsbury, St. 
Alban’s, Stephen Smith, esq. 

Dec. 10. At Much Hadham, in his 76th 
year, James Wildman, esq. 

Hunts.—Nov. 27. At Kimbolton, Miss 
Welstead, dau. of the late Chas. Mar. Wel- 
stead, esq. This amiable lady, in whom 
the poor of her neighbourhood have lost 
their best friend, has bequeathed 50/. to 
the Kimbolton Benevolent Society, of which 
she was the institutor and. patroness, See 
some lines to her memory in p- 550. 

Kent, — Oct.7. At the seat of her fa- 
ther, Wilderness Park, aged 35, Lady Caro- 
line Anne Stewart. She was the youngest 
of the three daughters of John Jeffreys, the 
first and present Marquess of Camden, K.G, 
by Frances, dau. and heir of Wm. Moles- 
worth, esq.; was married to Alex. Robert 
Stewart, esq. M. P. for co. Londonderry, 
(cvusin to the Marq. of Londonderry,) July 
28, 1825; and died without surviving issue. 

Nov, 19. At his seat, South Park, Pens- 
hurst, Richard Allnutt, esq. The tomb 
which this gentleman erected to his daugh- 
ter, preserved so carefully, end decorated so 
tastetully, is well known to all the sentimen- 
tal frequenters of Tunbridge Wells. 

Mrs. W. Hillman, mother-in-law of Joha 
Hillman, esq. of Manor-house, Deptford. 

Nov. 26. At Yew Custage, Tunbridge 
Wells, Mrs. Lawrence, sister of Mr. Sam. 
Spring, of the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane. 


son of Chris. 
house. 

Dec. 7. On Woolwich-common, aged 
64, Capt. Samuel Percy Newell, 4th Foot, 
and formerly of the Oxfordshire militia. 

Dec.11. Aged 74, Robert Rowley, esq. 
surgeon, of Park-place, Greenwich. 

Dec, 14. At Southend, aged 41, Capt. 
Thomas Forster, R. N. 

Lincotnsuire.—Nov. 27. At Aswardby, 
in her 73d year, Janet, wife of Rich. Brac- 
kenbury, esq. to whom she had been mar- 
ried more than half a century. 

Mipptesex.— Nov. 22. At Brentford, 
aged 73, the widow of George Nairne, esq. 
of Queen-street, Cheapside. 

Nov. 29. At Twickenham, aged 71, the 
widow of Thomas Ingram, esq. 

Dec. 4. At Spring Grove, Hampton, 
aged 67, John Twining, esq. 

Dec. 13. Mary, wife of James Renshaw, 
esq. of Westbourne Lodge, Middlesex, dau. 
of John Mitford, esq. of Mitford, North- 
umberland. 

Norrotk.— Nov. 16. Aged 21, Mary 
Ann, youngest dau. of Jonathan Matchett, 
esq. of Lakenham next Norwich. This 
amiable and lamented individual was most 
*< lovely in her life’”” — a sweet pattern of 
the meek, ing » and modest virtues. — 
See our Poetry, in Supplement. 

NorTHaMpTonsuire.—Nov. 22. At Oun- 
dle, aged 74, William Walcot, esq. 

Dec.15. At Harpole, aged 32, Mary Jane, 
wife of Hon, Rev. Tho. Laurence Dundas, R. 
of that parish, and brother to Lord Dundas. 
She was the eldest dau. of the Rev. James 
Bousquet, of Hardingstone, in the same 
county; was married July 25, 1816; and 
had issue: Charlotte-Mary ; Thomas-James ; 
George, who died in 1820; Robert-Brace; 
Margaret; Louisa; and Anne. 

Oxrorpsuire, — Nov, 19. At Bletch- 
ingdon Park, Mary, wife of the Rev. John 
Tyrwhitt Drake, tor of Amersham, and 
third dau. of Arthur Annesley, esq. 

Dec. 8. At Oxford, aged 70, Eliz. relict 
of the Right Rev. John Parsons, D. D. Bi- 
shop of Peterborough, and Master of Balliol 
College. 

Dec. 12. At Oxford, aged 45, Nich. Ea- 
ton, esq. He was a member of the Council 
Chamber, and last year served the office of 
Bailiff. 

Somerset. — Nov. 18. At Brislington, 
aged 77, the widow of T. M. Young, esq: 
of Netherexe House, Devon. 

Nov. 20. At Beaufort House, Bath, aged 
72, Adam Dolmage, esq. formerly of Ja- 
maica, 

Nov. 29. Lady Waller, wife of the Rev. 
Sie Chas. Townsend Waller, of Writhling- 


ichardson, esq. of Lime- 
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ton House, near Bath, and 3d Bart. of Lis- 
briaa, co. Tipperary. 

Dec. 4. At Bridgewater, Anne, wife of 
Thos. Pike, esq. 

At Bathhampton, aged 73, Harry Sal- 


mon, esq. formerly an eminent solicitor in 


Starrorpsuire.—Dec. 6. At Metchley 
Abbey, Catherine, wife of William Neville, 
esq. 
, —Dec.2. At Bungay, Emily, 
wife of Robert Camell, M.D. and relict of 
Admiral George Vandeput. 

Surrey. — Dec. 15. At Sutton-place, 
near Guildford, Mary, wife of John Small- 
piece, esq. 

Sussex. —At Brighton, aged 45, Capt. 
Thomas Phipps, R. N. 

At Eastbourne, aged 70, Mr. John Pen- 
drill, the representative of the preserver of 
Charles [1.; see some notices respecting his 
family in vol. xc1. i. 290, 519. His son, 
who formerly kept the Royal Oak at Lewes, 
is now clerk at the Gloucester Hotel, Brigh- 
ton, and succeeds to the pension awarded to 
the guardian of Royalty. 

Dec. 1. At Hastings, aged 46, Charlotte, 
wife of John Goldsworthy Shorter, esq. 

Dec. 9. At Brighton, Susannah Maria, 
wife of John Paine Berjew, esq. M.P. 

Warwicxsuire. — Nov. 27. At Lady- 
wood House, near Birmingham, the relict 
of Sir William Essington, K.C. B. 

Witts. — Nov. 11. At Corsham, aged 
69, Lieut.-col. John Alex, Castelman, on 
half-pay of the 9th Foot. He was nephew 
to the late Mr. John Castelman, surgeon at 
Bristol, and was appointed Lieut. 69th Foot 
in 1780, Captain 51st Foot 1791, brevet 
Major 1796, in 51st Foot 1800, and brevet 
Lieut.-Col. 1802. 

Yorxsuire. — Nov. 21. At Doncaster, 
aged 70, Lieut. Hugh Parker, of the Staff 
of the 3d West York Reg. of Militia, which 
regiment he joined in 1798. 

Nev. 11. Mrs. Harrison, of Thornton, 
near Pickering, dau. of Ralph Hardwick, 
esq. of Allerstone 

Nov. 18. At Gate Helmsley, near York, 
Mrs, Farrow, wife of the Rev. J. Farrow. 

At Heptonstall, the wife of Rev. Joseph 
Charnock, and mother of Rev. Jas. C. Fel- 
low of University College, Oxford. 

Nov, 22. The widow of John Lee, esq. 
of Leeds. 

At Hull, aged 65, Mary, relict of Francis 
Day, esq. 

Dec, 3. In his 65th year, Rich, Townend, 
esq. of the firm of Townend and Bayldon, 
solicitors, and for many years Common 
Clerk of York. 

Dec. 8. At Darlington, Mr. Rich. W. 
Johnston, Clerk of the Peace for the East 
Riding. 


Dec. 9. At Leeds, the widow of Cogn 
Wright, of the Durham Militia, and sist 
to W. Skinner, esq. Stockton, 
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Wates.—Nov. 28. Tho. Hill, esq. of 
Blaenavon, Monmouthshire. 

ScotLanp.—At Grant-lodge, Elgin, Lady 
Anne-Margaret Grant, sister to the Earl of 
Seafield. She was the eldest daughter of the 
late Sir James Grant of Grant, by Jean 
only dau. of Alex. Duff, esq. of Hatton, 
and grand-dau. of Wm. first Earl of Fife. 
This Lady and her sisters had the prece- 
dency of Earls’ children granted to them, 
July 31, 1822. 

Irnetano.—Nov, 14. At Blenheim Hill, 
near Waterford, aged 80, Henry Ridgeway, 
esq. a member of the Society of Friends, 
and father of the mercantile body of Water- 
ford. 

Arroap.—May 18. At Nuserrabad, East 
Indies, of cholora morbus, aged 25, Maria 
Constantia-Parker, wife of Capt. G. R. 
Pemberton, 56th Native Inf. and fourth 
dau. of the late Rev. R. Barker Bell. 

June 25. At Masulipatam, aged 22, 
Lieut. James Legge Willis, 38th N. IL. 

Sept. 30. At Pensacola, aged 42, John 
Home Purves, esq. for the last four years 
British Consul at that place. He was eldest 
son of Sir Alexander Purves, the fifth and 
late Baronet of Purves-hall, in Berwickshire, 
by his second wife Mary, dau. of Sir James 
Home, seventh and present Bart. of Black- 
adder; and was consequently half-brother 
to Sir William the present Baronet of the 
Purves family, who assumed the names of 
Hume-Campbell, on the death of the last 
Earl of Marchmont. 

Oct, 30. At his seat of Kentage, in West- 
phalia, the Duke of Loot Corswarer, reign- 
ing Prince of Rheina Wolbeck. As he [ 
left no children, he is succeeded by the son 
of his late brother, Duke Charles, who was 
Colonel in the service of the Netherlands, 
and died at the Castle of Uccle, Nov. 16, 
1822. 

Nov. 10. In Malta, Lieut.-Col. Alexander 
Campbell Wylly, C. B. late commanding 
the 95th reg. He was appointed Lieut. 7th 
foot, 1805; Capt. 1811; brevet Major in 
March 1815; and Lieut.-Col. June isth 
following. He served in Spain and Portugal 
as Aide-dc-camp to Major-Gen. Pakenham, 
and also in the sate capacity in America; 
was engaged in the expedition against New 
Orleans, and sent home by Sir J. Lambert 
with the dispatches, in which he was very 
honourably mentioned. He subsequently 
served in Flanders, and at the battle of 
Waterloo. 

Nov. 11. In Hamburg, in his 52d year, 
Tho. Goulton Hesleden, esq.» of the late 
firm of Fontenay and Hesleden, merchants. 
He was the third son of the late William 
Hesleden, esq. of Barton-upon-Humber, 
and nephew to Thos. Hasleden, esq. of 
North Ferriby, near Hull. 

Nov. 22. At Jersey, 58, Robert 
Shepard, esq. late Sf Combe 

Lately. Av Marseilles,A braham Solomon, 
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M. D. of Gilead-house, near Liverpool, and 
formerly of Birmingham. 

The Baron deStael, Hissister,the Duchess 
de Broglie, is now the ouly remaining child 
of Madame de Stael, Necker’s celebrated 
daughter. 

Tn Wilkes county, United States, aged 93, 
Hannah, relict of Major-Gen. Elijah Clark. 
She attended her husband through many 
interesting periods of the American revolu- 
tion, and had often experienced the dis- 
tressing vicissitudes of war. She once had 
her house burnt, with all its contents, 
during the absence of her husband, by a 
pillaging party; and was turned out to seek 
shelter as she could, with a family of several 
children. She was afterwards robbed of the 
horse on which she was riding to meet her 
wounded husband near the North Carolina 
line. During part of the campaigns in which 
Gen. Clark was engaged, she accompanied 
him; and on one occasion had her horse 
shot under her, while two children were on 
its back with her. She was at the siege of 
Augusta, and present when the garrison 
under Brown capitulated: and manv of the 

risoners, then and at other times taken by 
os husband, experienced her benevolence 
and hospitality. 





AppitTion ro Osituary. 
Part i. p.90. Ata meeting of the East 
India proprietors on the 26th of September, 


the sum of 20,0001, was granted to the pre- 
sent Marquis of Hastings, in consideration of 
his father’s eminent services as Governor- 
general in India. The confined circum- 
stances in which, for a nobleman of his 
rank, the Marquis is left, were thus stated 
by the Chairman. He had only an entailed 
property of about 4,000/. a year, and no- 
thing but the bare boards of two mansions. 
The furniture and personalties necessary to 
enable him to live in them, were subject to 
pecuniary obligations of the late Marquis. It 
was therefore with the object of relieving 
those appurtenances that he proposed the 
present grant, by which he should hope that 
the Marquis would be enabled to live in one 
of those mansions, and to receive his mother 
and his sister in the other. The Marquis of 
Hastings had lived in India for a longer 
period than any other Governor-general, ex- 
cepting Warren Hastings, When he as- 
sumed the gover t, the Company’s paper 
was ata discount: when he left India it was 
ata high premium, and a surplus revenue 
had been created. The hon. Chairman also 
adverted to the skilful and successful man- 
uer in which the noble Marquis had carried 
on, and concluded the Nepaulese and Pin- 
darree war. It should be remembered, that 
a munificent present of 60,0001 was before 
voted by the Company to the late Marquis 
at his retirement from India. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from November 21, to December 25, 1827. 


Christened. Buried. 
Males - 563 Sirsa 
Females - 568 Females- 535 


Whereof have died under two years old 








Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 


Males - 3s puis 


333 


2and 5120] 50and 60 91 
S5and10 835] 60and 70115 
10 and 20 46|70and 80 88 
20 and 30 76] 80and 90 31 
30 and 40 4 [+ ea 6 


Between 


40 and 50 103 | 101 0 





Imperial Average, per Quarter, of the Six Weeks euded Dec. 7, which regulates the 
Daties on liberated Foreign Corn. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. 
s. d. s. d. s. ad. 
52° 7 31 4 22 64 








Rye. |! Beans. Peas. 
s. d. s. d. s. d. 
34 4 43 2 45 7 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRA‘’. 


St. James's, Hay 5/. 0s. Straw 1/. 16s. Od. 


Clover 5/. 15s.—Whitechapel, Hay 4/. 15s. 


Straw 11. 14s. Clover 5/. 15s.—Smithfield, Hay 5/. Os. Straw 1/. 12: Clover 6l. Qs. Od. 


SMITHFIELD, Dec. 24. To sink the Offal—per stone of slbs. 


Beef..... I anduiients Paar 4s. 6d. to 5s. 2d. 
PR RROOR < cisgecdccccceee 4s. 6d. to 4s. 10d. 
Wel ccocchebbscet idaccdion 5s. 2d. to 6s. Od. 
TER cccepetitionsabe eeeee 5S. 4d. to Gs. 4d. 


Le Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
Head of Cattle at Market Dec. 24 : 
Es 1,659 Calves 70 


Sheep......... 12,890 Pigs 130 
COAL MARKET, Dec. 24, 32s. 6d. to 41s. 3d. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 47s. 6d. Yellow Russia 40s. 0d. 
SOAP, Yellow 76s. Mottled 82s. 0d. Curd 86s.—-CANDLES, 7s. per Doz. Moulds 8s. 6¢. 











PRICES OF SHARES, December 24, 1927, 
At the Office of WOLFE, Brotuers, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, "Change Alley, Cornhill. 








CANALS. Price. 
Ashton and Oldham -| 135 
Barnsley. 300 0 
Birmingh. (1- -8th sh. ) 303 0 
Brecknock & Abergav. | 140 0 
Coventry o.-< - {1220 0O 
Cromford —_ 
Croydon 210 
Derby . 170 
Dudley . 70 O 
en and Chester 1123 0 
Forth and Clyde . 590 0 
Glamorganshire 250 O 
Grand Junction 311 0 
Grand Surrey . 524 0 
Grand Union . 27 «~O 
Grand Western 8 0 
Grartham . . . 215 0 
Huddersfield . . 174 0 
Kennet and Avou . esi 0 
Lancaster 31 0 
Leeds and Liverpool . -| 395 0 
Leicester . -}| 820 0 
Leic. and North’ a 90 
Loughborough . . |3850 0 
Mersey and Irwell .| 350 
Moumouthshire . 220 0 
N.Walsham & Dilham — 
Neath “ -| 850 0 
es «+ as 
Peak Forest 1l2 0 
Regent’s . . 255 0 
Rochdale 101 0 
Shrewsbury 210 O 
Staff. and Wor. 800 0 
Stourbridge . . «| 225 0 
Stratford-on-Avon — 
Stroudwater 450 0 
Swansea ° 295 0 
Severn and Wye . 22 0 
Thames and Medway.| 12 0 
Thames & Severn,Red | 36 0 
Ditto, Black . . .| 24 O 
Trent & Mersey(fsh.) | 850 0 
Warw. and Birming. | 275 0 
Warwick and Napton | 200 0 
Wilts and Berks . 55 
Wore, and Birming. 54 0 

DOCKS. 
St. Katharine’s 2 dis. 
Londoa (Stock) | 91 0 
West India (Stock) | 211 0 
East India (Stock) | 92 0 
Commercial (Stock) | 83 0 
tis «i. « «oe © 

BRIDGES. 

Southwark . 8 0 
Do. New 74 per cont. 35 0 
Vauxhall ° 225 0 
Waterloo 3 5 0 
—— Ann. of 81. . 23 0 
—— Ann. of 71. . 2460 
RAILWAYS. 
Manchester & Liverp. | 21 pm. 


iz 0 


(—) 
~ 





Div.p.ann. 


























WATER-WORKS, | Price. | Div.pann. 
East London »« +} 1246 0/2.5 0 
Grand Junction 65 0 8 0 
Kent. 304 0 — 
Manchester & Salford 35 0 _ 
South London . .} 90 0 — 
West Middlesex 714.0 8 0 

INSURANCES. 
Alliance 4 dis. 4 p.ct. 

Albion . 53 0 210 
Atlas ° 9 0 010 
British Commercial -| 43 0 S4p.ct 
County Fire ° —_ 210 
Eagle 4 0 0 5 
Globe 1504 0 7 0 
| Guardian. 21 0 — 
|| Hope Life . 5 0 0 6 
| Imperial Fire . 97 0} 5§ O 

| Ditto Life . 8 0 | 0 8 
Norwich Union . .}|  -— } 210 
| Protector F.re 12s oO 014 
Provident Life 1s 0 0 18 
SS aa 34 0 0 3 
RI. Exchange (Stock) _ 8 p.ct. 

MINES. 

Anglo Mexican 58 dis — 
Bolanos 50 dis| — 
Brazilian (iss. a5 pm) 73 pm.|  — 
British Iron 31 dis.) — 
Colomh, (iss. at 5 pm) 20 0 — 

| General 10 pm. ae 
| Pasco Penta — _ 
Potosi ° > 1 8 = 
Real Del Monte - +! 430 ani 
Tlalpuxahua . . 90 dis. _— 
United Mexican . . | 184 dis.| — 
Welch Iror and Coal 22% dis. _ 
GAS LIGHTS, 
Westminster Chart‘, 55 0 3 0 
Ditto, New ¢ « } pm. 0 12 
City. . . «© © « |1674 9 0 
Ditto, New . 924 5 0 
Imperial . 34 dis. 6 p.ct. 
Phoenix . 24 pm.) ‘5 p.ct. 
General United 184 dis 4 pct. 
British . ° 12 dis —_ 
Bath 13} 0 0 i6 
Birmingham . 65 0 4 0 
Birmiogha& Stafford 74 ds.) — 
Brighton -| 8 dis — 
a « o¢ © -« 254 1 8 
Isle of Thanet. . . 8 dis. 5. p.ct. 
Lewes . . an = _ wer 
Liverpool . ° —_ 10 0 
Maidstone . . oo 210 
Ratcliff v —_ 4 p.ct, 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Australian Agee) 5 pm. _ 
Auction Mart. . 18 0 —_ 
Annuity, British « .| 15 dis.| 4 pact. 
Bank, rish Provincial $ pm| 4 p.ct. 
Carnat.Stock, Istclass | 894 0 4 0 
Lond.Com.SaleRooms 19 0 1 0 
Margate Pier . . _ 10 0 
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F ahrenheit’ s Therm. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp, 
From November 26, to December 25, 1827, both inclusive. 
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Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
38.8 In| 
Berom.| Weather. || 2S ‘se 3 rs 3 ‘Berom. | Weather. 
in. pts >E 35 = ro "tp/|in. pts.| 
A= o= =z | 
Dec.| ° ° = } 
30, 30'fair 11 | 45 | 52 | 44 | 29, 44 rain 
» 81 fair 12} 41 | 41 | 47 ||, 40 foggy 
29, 93} ifair 13 | 41 | 44/39 ||, 60 fair 
» 39, ‘fair 14 | 41 | 42 | 47 || _— , 84jhigh wind 
» 50\cloudy 15 | 47} 50 [48 ||, 67/cloudy 
29, 00 cloudy, high 16 | 46 | 46 | 45 | $ 16|cloudy 
> 16\rain. [wind|) 17 | 45} 51/45 /) , 80 rain 
» 78 fair 18 | 48/52/53 || , Silrain 
» 80 cloudy 19 | 52 | 52/48) , 80 rain 
, 96 fair 20 | 45 | 46! 42 ||, 60'rain 
> 96 fair 21/45/47; 45/) , 66) cloudy 
' 30, 20'fair, high w.| 22 | 49 | 50 | 47 ||, 48 fair 
29, 90 fair 23 | 44| 46/48 ||, 95 fair 
» 8U! fair 24 | 50 51 | 42} 5 80rain 
» 58 showers 25 | 44 | 46 | 45 30, 38 fair 
ee 





DAILY PRICE OF § 


STOCKS, 


From Novemler 28, to December 27, 1827, both inclusive. 

































































































































































$ | s M4 3 ar | 43-3 Z 4 g 4 | | 
BAlat) SR) SS P20 8) 28 [Ss] wslex & Ex. Bills,|/Ex. Bills, 
%|g8 55 ~ 2 |Saice > be ~eieslss rma , 
FIA ae | 28 |RS)k5 ag $=i3 2/53 3 | 1000/. | 500/. 
Z| af |S [2 js= + |+ = = 
28/2174 854 f'sei g 922 [924 101724)1012/19F /253 | 88 pm. {56 5a pm./56 54 pm. 
29 2084/85$ 4 86§ $92 [923 |101303 101g/194 253 [90 88 pm./5657 pm./56 57 pm. 
30 Hol. —— 
1206 |s3g 2/843 2j—/a % |101 100§/18} |250 i 5851 pm. 53 51 pm. 
3'\——|82§ 47/823 34/——'893 |99$100|100 |18§ |246 |68 65 pm./43.41 pm./41 44pm. 
4 2034/82 1382} 389% |89 [1005 |——|18§ /245 |66 60 pm./4043 pm./40 43 pm. 
5/204 181} 2% Shut (89% | (89% | Shut |100$)18% |Shut/65 73 pm. [42 44 pm. 4045 pm, 
6205 825 3, (898 893 100%! 18% 70 72 pm./44 42 pm.|44 42pm, 
7i——|se3 3) |s93 Iso | '100h,18% |——70 72 pm |44.42pm.| 44 41pm, 
si——|s2g_ 4 893 }1003/185 ——|70 78 pm.|43 45 pm.'43 45 pm. 
10'204 's23 4-89 ———/100§ 18¢ |——'7 70 pm./44 42 pm.|43 45 pm. 
11/205 seg 2 893 sog | !1004 || --——42 43 pm. 42 43 pm. 
12/2045 82 4——'89§ |893 |10o§!19 ——|71 72 pm. jaa 42 pm.|44 42 pm. 
13 —— 834 2 ——— 90 894 1100419 |——/70 72 pm.|42.43 pm. 4243 pm. 
14\—/83 23 904 1004/19 |——'70 72 pm.|42.43 pm |42 44 pm. 
15/2044/83 2g —!s9$ | loos 18% -—|70 72 pm./43 45 pm.i42 45 pm. 
17/206 83% 3 ———90 1014.19 ——| 72 pm. \44 47 pm., 44 47 pm. 
18/2053 83g % |90§ |90% 101 19 |}———|73 74 pm. 4647 pm. 46 47 pm. 
19|2043/83§ a; 993 904 101 hig L—/73 75 pm.|46 49 pm./46 49 pm. 
20/205 ese ere ‘90$ 90% | proud, 19 — 77 pm. oe 48 51 pm. 
21/Hol. — 
22 ‘835 4 ‘903 903 [903 | 101 g/19% 85 87 pm. |55 57 pm. \55 57 pm. 
24/2053/83} 4 ‘904 908 | 101g 19% ame ad 84 pm. |5855 pm. '58 55 pm. 
25/|Hol. ——— ne 
26|Hol. | wn Os  eeeneffamnasd — 
@7\Hol. | oe Oe | | | 




















South Sea Stock, Dec. 5, 914. Old South Sea Ann. Dec. 3, 82.—5, 82}.—7, 82§.— 
11, 824.—20, 83{. 
J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 

late Ricnarpson, Gooptuck, "and Co. 





3, B, NICHOLS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


VOL. XCVII. PART II. 





Embellished with Views of St.Mary's Cuurcn, Haggerston, 
and of the Roman Catuouic Cuaret, Moorfields; 
and Representations of two ancient Gravestones found at ELtertron, Yorkshire. 





NEW CHURCHES.—No. XVI. 
St. Mary's Cuurcu, Haceerston. 
Architect, Nash. 


HE view we have given of this 
building is calculated to exhibit 

a general idea of the architecture 
of the Church, its merits and de- 
merits. It has always occurred to 
us, and we have little doubt the same 
observation has been made by every 
one conversant with the ancient 
style of building, who may have 
seen this Church, that the principal 
faults of the design have arisen from 
a desire in the architect to do more 
than his means allowed, From this 
cause it is, that we see some parts of the 
building highly ornamented, brought 
into Collision with others distinguish- 
ed by the greatest plainness, and a fa- 
gade marked by attempts at expensive 
decoration attached to an ugly meet- 
ing-house looking body. he west 
front is the only. part which pre- 
tends to ornament, and in that beau- 
ties and defects are so blended toge- 
ther, that the admiration excited by 
the one, is almost destroyed by the de- 
formity of the other. This portion is 
faced with stone, and consists of a 
square tower, between two porches 
flanked by polygonal towers; above 
the gables of the porches the western 
wall of the Church is seen ; a portion of 
its parapet is horizontal and embattled, 
the residue carried up pedimentally 
without battlements, and made to unite 
with the tower. Viewing the several 
portions of the facade in the detail, the 
tower, it will be seen, is guarded at the 
angles by octagonal buttresses, and the 
elevation is made by string courses into 
four. principal stories, the whole sur- 
mounted by a square lantern. The 
basement is distinguished bya plinth 
or footing of a peculiar construction, 
sloping inwards fom the ground tothe 
basement cornice. -The principal en- 
trance is made by a low pointed arch, the 
jambs and headway ornamented with 
various mouldings, a poor attempt 
to imitate similar decorations im 
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ancient works. The sweeping cornice 
rests upon winged heads of the most 
extravagant design, with ludicrously 
horrid countenances, having large 
eyes and wide mouths glaring and 
grinning at every one who enters the 
Church, monsters which, if they do 
not bring to mind the cherubic 
choir of heaven, may at least serve 
to impress the spectator with an idea 
of the imps of darkness. The story 
iunmediately above this is distinguished 
by an acutely pointed narrow open- 
ing, rather too large for a loop-hole, 
but not of dimensions sufficient for 
a window. The third story is in alti- 
tude more than equal to the two 
stories already described, and a great 
portion of its height is mere dead 
wall; near the top is another loop- 
hole window. The fourth story is 
low, and contains only a square panel, 
with an ornamented circular perfp- 
ration in it for the dial, which. is 
represented in the engraving as per- 
fect, although the parish have not 
yet thought it necessary to incur 
the expence of setting up a clock. 
The portico already described is the 
western face of the tower, the north 
and south sides are merely blanks 
from the roofs of the porches to the 
clock story; in this the perforations 
for the dials are repeated in every 
face of the elevation. . At this point 
also the angular buttresses take an 
ornamental form, each of their faces 
being filled with perpendicular panels ; 
the uprights of this part of the tower are 
finished with embattled parapets, and 
the angular buttresses are continued 
above the parapets, and end in cor- 
nices and embattled caps, from 
which spring octagonal pinnacles, 
crocketted at the angles, and ending 
in finials. The lantern which springs 
from within the parapet of this story 
has square buttresses at its angles, and 
in each of its fronts is an arched win- 
dow with a single mullion and a quatre- 
foil in the hand ; the whole is finished 
with a cornice and embattled parapet, 
above which the buttresses terminate 
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in crocketted pinnacles crowned with 
finials. The buttresses at the angles 
of the tower are united to the lantern 
by segments of arches springing from 
them, and forming flying buttresses, 
which are pierced with upright arched 
divisions. Rétorning again to the base- 
ment—the porches, it will be seen, con- 
tain entrances formed of low pointed 
arches,surmounted by square architraves 
and weather cornices, the latter resting 
upon hideous heads similar to those 
attached to the central doorway. Above 
the entrances are loophole windows 
with trefoil heads, and the whole is 
finished with a cornice and parapet 
embattled at the sides, but rising in 


the centres into gables, on the points 
of which are — crocketted pin- 
nacles instead of crosses. The flank- 


ing towers are not merely ornamental ; 
they contain the gallery stairs, a ju- 
dicious mode of arrangement not 
common in Churches, but in this case 
very creditable to the architect’s in- 
genuity, as much room is saved, and 
the stairs at the same time kept from 
intruding on the interior. Each of 
these towers is octagonal in its plan; 
the elevation is made into two stories ; 
in the first is a low arched doorway 
destitute of mouldings, and a pointed 
window ; the second story has a window 
in each unengaged side of the eleva- 
tion, and has buttresses attached to the 
angles resting on corbels, and end- 
ing in crocketted pinnacles; the up- 
right is finished with a cornice and 
embattled parapet, and’ the whole is 
crowned with an hemispherical dome, 
upon the surface of which lay ribs 
tastefully pierced with trefoil orna- 
ments, and uniting upon the crown 
under a finial. From this description 
of the front, with the help oF the 
Engraving, our readers may be ena- 
bled to form a judgment of the com- 
vosition. As to the period in the 
ieseey of English architecture to 
which the architectural decorations are 
intended to refer, we confess ourselves 
unable to form a judgment. The de- 
tail is excessively faulty; instead of its 
being selected from the works of anti- 
quity, the paltry inventions of Wyatt 
and his school have been adopted, and 
**the fantastic order” triumphs where 
the pointed style ought alone to reign. 

At the same time it would be unjust 
to deny that some merit is displayed in 
this facade. The upper part of the 
tower in particular, in many parts of 
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the neighbourhood, has an almost en- 
chanting effect, but the whole is un- 
fortunately obscured by the faultiness 
of the detail. The west front is the 
only portion of the building worthy of 
criticism. 

The south side, seen in the engrav- 
ing, is made by buttresses of trifling 
projection into eight divisions, each 
containing two windows, the upper 
arched, and divided into lights, by two 
mullions with hexagonal compartments 
in the head of the arch, in which, 
unlike every original work, the orna- 
mental and characteristic sweeps are 
omitted. Precedents enough may be 
adduced for such windows as these, 
for scarcely a country Church exists 
which does not contain a mullioned 
window deprived by some bungling 
repairer of its ornaments; such muti- 
lated windows have helped to mislead 
the professors of the modern Gothic 
style, who in their copies from anti- 
quity invariably imitate the worst speci- 
mens they can find. e lower win- 
dows are square, with two mullions, 
having arched heads, in the style of 
almshouses temp. Jac. I. 

The east end has in the centre, amidst 
a profusion of dead wall, a window 
of mean proportions; it contains two 
mullions, making the whole into three 
divisions with arched heads, in which 
the cinquefoil sweeps are introduced 
for the sake, no doubt, of uniformity 
in the design. The head of the arch 
contains an upright division, between 
two sub-arches, the former contain- 
ing five sweeps in its head and base, 
and the latter a double-leaved tracery 
very common to ancient windows ; 
to the points of the sweeps are at- 
tached balls, a favourite addition of the 
fantastic order. The elevation of this 
front finishes with a gable, on the angle 
of which is a socle, which ought to 
have been surmounted by a cross, a 
mode of decoration to which the archi- 
tect seems to have had great antipathy. 
The north side is a copy of the southern. 

The walls are built of brick with 
stone dressings; the plinth noticed in 
the west front is continued round the 
whole building, and the elevations are 
finished with a cornice and parapet. 

Tue Inrerror. 

In the arrangement of this portion 
of the structure, great credit is due to 
the architect for the methods which 
he has adopted to accommodate as large 
a number as possible; and as much 























PART 11.] 


ingenuity is displayed, it will not be 
uninteresting to view these matters in 
detail. The central doorway leads into 
the basement story of the tower, which 
is partly formed into a porch before the 
principal entrance to the Church. The 
porches at the sides of the tower are 
made internally into two floors, the 
lower being vestibules, in which are 
entrances to the ailes of the Church, 
and also laterally to the remaining por- 
tion of the basement of the tower; and 
the upper forms a passage of commu- 
nication between the stairs (which it 
will be recollected are situated in the 
flanking towers), to the galleries and 
the organ gallery, as well as a project- 
ing gallery in front for the charity 
children, and the belfry; thus it will 
be seen that all the staircases, lobbies, 
&c. are contained in the western facade, 
and the whole of the body of the 
Church is devoted to the auditory. In 
the present Church it was necessary 
that a large number should be accom- 
modated, with a regard to the strictest 
economy both in the room and the 
funds. This double object has been 
accomplished in a manner which has 
the eflect of blending utility with or- 
nament, and does great credit to the 
ingenuity of the architect. The stairs 
to the gallery are accommodated to 
the form of their towers, and are 
turned without newels. The body of 
the Church is divided longitudinally 
into a nave and side ailes, by two 
arcades, each consisting of eight point- 
ed arches, the form of which is the 
only feature taken from the style to 
which they purport to belong. The 
pillars that sustain them are oval in 
their plan, their surfaces worked into 
various hollows, which gives them a 
distant resemblance to clusters of 
columns ; the whole is crowned with 
a clumsy octagonal capital, composed 
of a torus, cavetto, and fistel the archi- 
volts are destitute of the succession of 
hollows and rounds, so universal in 
all buildings in this style, and have the 
angles merely canted off ; a slender torus 
bounds the arch instead of a sweeping 
cornice. . 

The Church is continued eastward, 
beyond the ailes, equal to the breadth 
of one division; the space is orna- 
mented with a blank arch to corre- 
spond with the others. 

Theeastend of the Church has a mean 
and miserable appearance, partly in 
consequence of two square rooms be- 
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ing constructed in the angles for ves- 
tries. These intruding deformities (it 
is difficult to conceive why they were 
not kept outside the building,) are fi- 
nished with pannelling to correspond 
with the gallery fronts, and have much 
the appearance of brewers’ vats. To 
the fionts of these vestries are attached, 
bracket fashion, two pulpits, one of 
which is applied to its proper destina- 
tion, the other is used for a reading- 
desk. They are ornamented with up- 
right cinquefoil headed panels. The 
inconsistency of two pulpits in a 
Church, destroys, by its absurdity, any 
beauty which the appendages them- 
selves might possess. ‘Two galleries 
are constructed in the north and south 
ailes, with white cold looking fronts, 
ornamented with long panels having 
pointed ends, set lengthways eeon 
them. The organ is situated within 
the tower, which is laid open to the 
Charch by a large arch, which, as 
well as the entrance from the tower, 
is obtusely pointed, and devoid of 
mouldings. In the front of the organ 
is a gallery for the charity children, 
with a sweeping front, similarly de- 
corated to the others, and resting 
on iron columns. The ceilings of 
the ailes are horizontal ; that of the 
body is partly horizontal, but sloped at 
its sides, giving in section a semi- 
hexagon ; it is only ornamented with 
narrow bands, crossing it above the 
spandrils of the arches. 

Allowing the architect every credit 
fer what is good in his building, it 
will not be considered too much to say, 
that, with the exception of the few 
specimens of correct detail before no- 
ticed, the building presents one of the 
most complete specimens of “* modern 
Gothic” ever witnessed; even the 
** fantastic order” has been discarded 
in the interior, in which it would be 
difficult to discover a single feature of 
the pointed style beyond the mere 
form of the arches. 

The altar is only marked by a large 
black panel on the eastern wall above 
the communion-table, on which the 
decalogue, &c. are inscribed. 

Upon the front of the western gal- 
Jery is the following inscription: “ This 
Church was built by his Majesty’s 
Commissioners, and consecrated by 
William Lord Bishop of London, to 
the service of Almighty God, on the 
2gth March, 1827.” 

The choral service (performed by 
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amateurs) is in general very interest- 
ing and attractive. ‘The Church is 
lighted by gas. 

The estimated expence of the build- 
ing was 12,496/. and the number of 
persons intended to be accommodated 
1700. , 





Sr.Mary’s (Roman Catholic)Cuaret, 
Moorriecps. 


Architect, Newman. 


The second subject in the engraving 
contains a south-east view of the me- 
tropolitan Roman Catholic Chapel of 
London, The exterior appearance is 
plain, even to meanness, an effect 
which has not been removed by the 
recent compo casing to the walls, or 
the paltry decorations now given to 
the principal front. 

This latter portion of the building 
is in three parts, viz. a deep recess in 
the centre, in which are two Corin- 
thian columns in the taste which pre- 
vailed a century ago, when the works 
of Batty Langley were the only autho- 
rities to which the architects of that 
day deemed it necessary to refer. This 
recess is flanked by projections guard- 
ed by pilasters at the angles, and the 
whale is finished by a pediment, in 
the tympanum of which is an unintel- 
ligible relief in plaster of uncouth 
workmanship, giving the idea of two 
inebriated females reclining against a 
lamp-post. It is, however, but an 
act of justice to the architect to add, 
that these works were neither executed 
under the directions, nor, it is appre- 
hended, from the designs of the same 

entleman who designed the interior, 
Mr. Newman having relinquished his 
office as architect, in consequence of 
the ill-judged parsimony which direct- 
ed the execution of the exterior by in- 
efficient workmen. The south side, 
seen in the engraving, gives a sufficient 
idea of that and the north front, to ren- 
der any further description unneces- 
sary. The west end abuts on the 
priests’ dwelling, and is in conse- 
quence partially concealed from ob- 
servation. 

The interior would amply compen- 
sate for the external deficiencies, if it 
did not create a feeling of regret that 
so splendid a design should be coupled 
with so mean an outside. But before 
entering into detail, it will be neces- 
sary to observe a deviation little to be 
expected in a building belonging to a 
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Charch which boasts her andeviating 
adherence to primitive uses. In the 
present edifice we see the ancient 
and invariable position of the altar 
completely reversed, it being in this 
Chapel at the west instead of the east 
end. of the building.. Even Protest- 
ants like ourselves have thought it a 
proper and laudable custom, that the 
altar should point to that quarter of 
the horizon, from whence man’s 
hope of redemption arose; yet we see 
Roman Catholics, the unvarying sup- 
porters of every idle form and corrup- 
tion which have arisen in the Church, 
amongst the first to deviate from a 
custom as universal as it is ancient 
and just. The building is made into a 
body and aisles, with a semicircular 
tribune at the altar end, as there 
ought to be at the same part of every 
Church. On each side of the build- 
ing are six semicircular arches sustain- 
ed upon five lofty square pillars, and 
two half pillars attached to the ex- 
treme walls, supporting an ellipti- 
cally arched ceiling above the body of 
the Chapel, terminating at each ex- 
tremity in a half dome, the whole be- 
ing beautifully painted in vivid co- 
lours. The centre is occupied by a 
large panel containing the Assumption 
of our Lady, and the four Evangelists, 
distinguished by their proper attitudes, 
surrounded by panels square anid ob- 
long, containing Scriptural subjects ; 
the whole being separated by belts and 
bands, most richly painted in imita- 
tion of mouldings in relief. The ceil- 
ings of the aisles are horizontal, and 
painted in panels, the plane surfaces 
of which are in imitation of clouds. 
The sanctuary is separated from the 
body of the Church bya grand arch 
resting on piers, the soffit being richly 
panelled. If any thing is objection- 
able in the building, it is the private 
seats in the piers below this arch, 
which give the whole a_ theatrical 
appearance, The sanctuary is ellipti- 
cal, and consists of a low wall by way 
of plinth, sustaining two coupled and 
two single columns of the Corinthian 
order of Como marble, copied from 
the Choragic monument of Lysicrates, 
and truly beautiful specimens of the 
order they are, forming a splendid 
contrast to the poverty of the colomns 
of the exterior. They support an highly 
enriched entablature, the frieze-deco- 
rated with honeysuckles, and the cor- 
nice with Grecian tiles. The semi- 
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dome, which rises from the cornice, 
has its soffit painted with panels and fo- 
liage, and a splendid irradiation in the 
centre. Behind the beautiful screen 
thus formed, is seen the magnificent 
fresco painting of the Crucifixion, which 
it is greatly to be regretted has faded 
from the effects of damp. The altar is 
formed of the purest marble, and ele- 
vated on three flights of steps of the 
same material. The front ts boldly 
curved in an ogee, and the ledger sup- 
ported upon terminal angels; on this 
are six candlesticks, and the tabernacle 
sustaining the crucifix, and on the 
steps are six other massive candlesticks 
of a grand design. The arrangement 
of the altar, and the whole interior of 
the building, are so strikingly beauti- 
ful that it might serve for a model of 
modern church building, and much is 
it to be regretted that our Protestant 
predilections should continue to keep 
the cross from the altar, and persist in 
defacing the screen with the inscrip- 
tions which are set up in almost every 
church belonging to the Establish- 
ment, The altar is lighted from the 
roof, as in the Church of St. Sulpice 
at Paris, amethod which, by excluding 
windows, keeps the attention of the 
spectator fixed upon the magnificent 
scene before him, and leads his mind 
from the contemplation of the picture 
to reflect on the awful event which he 
sees represented. How inferior are the 
fittings up and arrangements of the 
altars of our Churches! how inade- 
quate to assist the serious meditations 
which should engage the mind of the 
worshipper when he turns to this sa- 
cred part of the Charch! How often 
is his attention distracted by some in- 
congruous object seen through the un- 
stained window of his Church, if the 
accumulated dirt allows him to see 
any thing! The throne for the apos- 
tolic Vicar is situated on the north side 
of the central area of the Chapel, near 
to the sanctuary; and the pulpit, which 
is affixed toa pillar nearly opposite the 
latter, was the gift of Lord Arundel, 
and partakes too much of the glitter and 
show for which the Romish Church 
has usually been censured, and does 
not correspond -with the magnificent 
but chaste decorations of the building. 
Two circular fonts of white marble, 
beautiful and chaste jn their designs, 
are situated near the principal en- 
trances ; and in this part of the Church 
are seen the confessionals, with the 
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names of the priests to which they te- 
spectively appertain, inseribed above 
the apertures. 

The paintings of the altar and ceil- 
ings are executed by Signor Aglio, an 
Italian artist; and the altar, columns, 
and other works in marble, by Signor 
Comelli of Milan. 

The first stone was laid on the 5th 
Aug. 1817, and the Chapel was con- 
secrated on the 20th April, 1820, by 
the late Rev. Dr. Poynter, the Vicar 
Apostolic. The whole expence of the 
building and embellishments amount- 
ed to 20,000/.* 

The Chapel in White-street, in the 
same neighbourhood, was discontinued 
on the opening of the present struc- 
ture, and has since been taken by the 
Committee of the City of London Na- 
tional Schools. Thus a building erect- 
ed as a Roman Catholic place of wor- 
ship, is now employed in actively dis- 
seminating the pure doctrines and ad- 
mirable Liturgy of the reformed Ca- 
tholic Church of England. At the 
same time that we rejoice at the en- 
lightened toleration which our Esta- 
blishment advocates and sanctions to- 
wards her adversaries, evincing by such 
conduct that she only relies on her 
own merits for the superiority she en- 
joys over her once powerful persecutor, 
we cannot help being disgusted at wit- 
nessing on the front of a conventicle 
recently erected close to the Chapel 
just described, the sacred language of 
the Scriptures applied to the purposes 
of irritation,—a proof, and a stron 
one too, of the weakness which the 
upholders of schism feel their cause 


possesses. 1.C. 
—_@— 
POLITICAL FEATURES OF THE 
TIMES. 


THE NATIONAL INTERESTS. 


FPHE great supporting pillars of the 

British nation are Agriculture, 
Manufactures, Trade, and Commerce- 
By their prosperity or their decay the 
national welfare must be vitally affect. 
ed. From their very nature they are 
necessarily dependant upon each other, 
and it is their mutual interest to culti- 
vate and promote a reciprocity of views 
for the general good of the country. It 
is time that such a principle of feeling 





* Britton’s Edifices of London, vol. IT, 
p- 7, from which we have genres the va- 
rious information given in this account. 
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and of action were universally under- 
stood, acknowledged, and adopted, by 
every class of the community. When 
the humblest mechanic can freely taste 
of that wonderful improvement in the 
arts, in science, and in general know- 
ledge, which is now communicated 
through a thousand channels to every 
part of the kingdom ; when the Press 
—the mighty engine of intellectual in- 
fluence—is daily adding new strength 
to the glorious fight that has burst up- 
on the nation, and is extending from 
the metropolis over the most remote 
provinces of the empire, at once ex- 

ing and destroying, with resistless 
power, the darkness of ignorance, and 
the bulwarks of national error ;—in 
such times as these the old narrow- 
minded principles, the false doctrine 
that ‘* property is power,” the haughty 
presumption of nominal rank over 
mental superiority, must gradually fade 
and pass away. The power of mental 
freedom will ultimately prevail ; and if 
it be fostered and cherished with a pa- 
triotic spirit it will doubtless promote 
the best interests of the people, in- 
crease the constitutional advantages of 
the State, and elevate England above 
all the nations of the earth. 

By the general dissemination of 
knowledge among all the various ranks 
of society, the most influential and 
mischievous of our ancient prejudices 
dre already weakened. The rich, the 
great, and the powerful of the land 
have seen that the spirit of the people 
has been refreshed and strengthened at 
the pure fountain of intellectual light. 
They know that a people conscious of 
mental improvement will think for 
themselves—exercise the liberty of 
opinion—assert their own national 
rights—and loosen every link in the 
chain of slavery. What is the natural 
consequence? That the higher orders 
must also seek improvement by a con- 
scientious discharge of their duty in 
the administration of justice towards 
those whom Providence has placed be- 
low them. It is highly gratifying to 
know that such an improvement is 
likely to be effected. The lofty tone 
of the aristocracy is mellowed and sof- 
tened—and the lordly proprietor of pa- 
laces aud lands is impelled to acknow- 
ledge his dependance upon the indus+ 
trious manufacturer and the adventu- 
rous commercialist. Thus the great 
national interests are gradually becom- 
ing more and more united in their 





views ; and this is the only sure course 
for the attainment of their mutual and 
permanent benefit. 


PARLIAMENTARY QUESTIONS, 


When we review the important 
events of the last few months—the 
sudden and extensive change in the 
Administration—the bickerings of op- 
position, arising from that change, 
which almost exclusively occupied the 
time of both Houses of Parliament 
during the last Session—and the me- 
lancholy death of that eminent States- 
man whose brilliant talents had raised 
him to the head of the Government— 
we cannot but expect that the ap- 
— meeting of the Senate will 

e regarded as the period for trying 
the strength of the reigning powers— 
for bringing political principles to the 
severest test—and for a public display 
of the real state of the country. he is 
therefore anticipated by the nation 
with the most intense interest. 

In a season like this it would be 
well for the country if all party spirit 
could be wholly suppressed. It is this 
very spirit that creates dissension and 
engenders illiberality. It often blinds 
the judgment, and produces a confu- 
sion of sentiment. It too frequently 
indulges in spleen, and encourages the 
mischievous fiends of private animo- 
sity. By such a spirit the real inte- 
rests of the country may be injured 
and sacrificed, but cannot be improved. 
He who sincerely regards the welfare 
of the people will assuredly reject it 
with feelings of contempt, and nobly 
exercise that enlightened principle, 
which, while it admits that every man 
in the empire is connected, in all his 
best interests, with his fellow country- 
men, forcibly inculcates the liberal 
and instructive doctrine of equality in 
the distribution of national benefits—a 
doctrine of universal importance in se- 
curing the safety of the mighty com- 
pact which constitutes the very soul of 
social order in the community. 

There are several great questions for 
the consideration of Parliament, some 
of which will doubtless be-discussed in 
the course of the next Session. They 
will require all the energies of talent, 
and all the sterling advantage of deli- 
berate investigation. On these occa- 
sions, if there ba freedom of thought, 
unbiassed judgment, and uncompro- 
mising integrity—if every sinister mo- 
tive and every unworthy principle be 
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banished from the mind—if the no- 
velty of real independence be suffered 
to prevail—if the feelings be exalted 
by a dignified attachment to the gene- 
ral interests of the country—then, and 
perhaps then only, may we reasonably 
expect the genuine and permanent pro- 
motion of the national welfare. 
As the most prominent of these 
uestions, and the most important to 
the country, because they have long 
been before the Legislature, and pro- 
duced the most alarming agitation in 
the minds of the people, we will offer 
some observations on the Corn Laws, 
and on the Catholic Claims. 


The Corn Laws. 


This subject is not only one of the 
most important to the rich and the 
powerful, but it is unquestionably the 
most vitally connected with the do- 
mestic welfare, and interwoven with 
the private feelings, of the people of 
every class. It brings into contact the 
strength of property and the physical 
power of numbers. This peculiar na* 
ture of the question may be regarded 
as almost an insurmountable obstacle 
to its final and satisfactory settlement. 
On the one side is overgrown Wealth, 
struggling for an increase of posses- 
sions, and on the other the countless 
family of Poverty, goaded by the im- 
perious claims of nature, and strenu- 
ously demanding the common com- 
forts of life. For the honour of hu- 
manity it is highly desirable that the 
former should yield to the latter—that 
the voice of Justice should prevail over 
the false persuasions of self-interest— 
that Reason should teach the higher 
orders of the people, in a country so 
justly renowned for intellectual im- 
provement, to know that whatever de- 
presses the national spirit must ulti- 
mately darken the prospects, and 
weaken the power of every class in 
the community. From the earliest 
ages of the world the great chain of 
society has been formed, and support- 
ed, and strengthened, by a connection 
between the golden and the iron links, 
and each has been dependant upon 
the other. Without this connection— 
without unanimity of feeling—with- 
out humanity from the rich towards 
the poor, and respect from the poor to 
the rich—no country, however civi- 
lized or intellectual, can be perma- 
nently happy or powerful. These con- 
siderations should actuate the minds of 
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those who are invested with the power 
of giving or withholding the bread of 
the people of England. An opportu- 
A has been allowed for deliberate 
reflection in the minds of those noble 
Lords who opposed the late unsuccess- 
ful Bill, If they have become ac- 
quainted with the necessities of those 
to whom bread is indeed ** the staff of 
life,” and if they thus return to their 
seats with an increase of knowledge 
upon this important subject, we may 
fairly anticipate an improvement in 
their feelings. 

The Bill which passed the House of 
Commons in the last Session, but was 
successfully opposed by the powerful 
landed interest in the Peers, was de- 
scribed by Mr. Canning, upon his in- 
troduction of the liberal measure, as 
**the best effort of the Government to 
reconcile conflicting interests ;” and 
when the Ministers thus evinced a 
laudable anxiety to promote the gene- 
ral peace and welfare of the people, 
they must have proceeded on the most 
honourable principles, and their pro- 
posed measures ought to have been re- 
ceived with correspondent feelings of 
cordiality by those who were more im- 
mediately interested in their extensive 
operations. 

It is probable that the same mea- 
sures which have been already rejected 
by the House of Lords—the same, at 
least, in principle—will be re-proposed 
by Ministers in the approaching Ses- 
sion. The nature of the subject will 
doubtless create a warm and very ex- 
tensive discussion. It will try the 
feelings of afluent men—it will prove 
the spirit of the aristrocracy. It will 
call into action all the powers of elo- 
quence, and all the mental energies of 
selfishness will be awakened. A fair 
and candid examination is due to the 
great interests which are inseparably 
interwoven with and deeply involved 
in the question. Let us hope that it 
will not be prevented, nor the anxious 
state of the people forgotten, amidst 
the little bickerings of party; but ra- 
ther that the deliberations will be con- 
ducted with a spirit becoming the cha- 
racter, the dignity, and the high im- 

rtance, of the British Parliament as 
it ought to be—as every man who 
breathes the true spirit of an English- 
man, and who cherishes in his heart 
a genuine attachment to the land of 
his birth, would wish it to be—an as- 
sembly constituted upon the noble 
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principle of perfect independence in 
its indvidual members, who are vested 
with authority to protect the interests 
and to decide upon the fate of mil- 
lions. 

In considering the Corn Question, 
the absolute necessity for which arises 
from the clamours of those who im- 
pute the origin of the distress among 
the people solely to the existing re- 
strictions on the importation of foreign 
grain, it will perhaps be impossible to 
avoid calling forth many observations 
from those engaged in the discussion, 
which may lead to the exposure of 
some important facts now obscured by 
the veil of sophistry. Admitting that 
the price of bread is at present too 
high for the condition of the poorer 
classes of the people, we must in can- 
dour also admit that the price of corn 
is only in fair proportion to the ex- 

ense of the cultivation. The farmer 
is burthened with enormous rents and 
taxes—and this is the root of the evil. 
Were this burthen removed —were the 
manufacturer and the tradesman re- 
lieved in the same way—then the jar- 
ring interests would become mate! 
the value of produce and of labour 
would more nearly correspond, the 
price of every article of domestic con- 
sumption would necessarily be re- 
duced, and the seller would derive be- 
nefit rather than injury, while the peo- 
ple of every class would be better able 
to purchase. If the aim of the Go- 
vernment and of the Landowners be 
to relieve the country by permanent 
measures, it is the opinion of the most 
enlightened men that this is the onl 
way by which it can be accomplished. 
Such an opinion is founded upon truth 
and justice. Truth and justice are 
severe yet consistent and correct inves- 
tigators, steadily and firmly looking to 
results beneficial to the collective body 
of the community—not leaning to the 
Peer or the Commoner—the Agricul- 
turist or the Merchant—the wealthy 
or the needy—not submitting to the 
guidance of any interested motive, nor 
yielding the honvurable course of right 
ainsialen to the secret influence of 
political power. Such a spirit of le- 
gislation would give new energies to 
an industrious and intelligent commu- 
nity, and create the strongest attach- 
ment between the people and the Go- 
vernment. Should the national claims 
be thus investigated and decided— 
whatever contention may now exist, 
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in the minds of those who are supposed 
to be jealous of their respective rights, 
will soon vanish and pass away; all 
ranks and all professions will become 
reconciled and satisfied ; and a calm of 
universal domestic peace will steddily 
break forth, like the morning light of 
Heaven, gradually dispensing new bless. 
ings through the nation. 


The Catholic Claims. 


The Catholic Question, viewed in 
its political and religions combination 
of character, is one of the utmost im- 
portance.—It is peculiarly calculated 
not only to destroy the tranquillity of 
the public mind, but even to try the 
stability of the existing Government. 
Whether it will be revived in the next 
Session, is at present uncertain; but 
whenever it may again be brought 
under the consideration of Parliament, 
it will unquestionably give rise to an 
animated discussion, and excite the 
deepest interest throughout the em- 
pire. 

It is to be lamented that in “ this 
enlightened age,” as it is emphatically 
called, there are no disputes or differ- 
ences of opinion so violent, so full of 
passion, so perfectly devoid of mild- 
ness, and therefore so irreligious, as 
those which profess to be upon the 
subject of religion! 1 do not hesitate 
to make this general observation ; and 
I am persuaded that no reasonable per- 
son will attempt to deny the fact. Now 
this is one of the chief grounds upon 
which I would reject the asserted 
claims of the Roman Catholics. We 
have had the most dreadful proofs of 
what the spirit of their religion can 
do, when its followers are armed and 
strengthened by political power—and 
we have had recent specimens of that 
violent spirit in the language of their 
advocates and leaders in the sister king- 
dom. Such language and such con- 
duct, when seriously considered, must 
appear, even to those who would wil- 
lingly exercise the mild feelings of 
true Christian friendship in their fa- 
vour, as evidence against them. It is 
not merely the argument of caution, 
but that of plain common sense, to 
say—if these people are taught—or ra- 
ther suffered—by their religion, to-use 
the most ungoternable threatenigs 
and denunciations against these who 
have dared to make a public avowal of 
principles and sentiments opposed ‘to 
their own—if such is their spirit while 
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in a state of professed helplessness, (for 
they tell us they are the most oppressed 
muy in the world,) we might expect 
rom them, in a season of strength, 
supported by all the advantages of po- 
litical influence and actual power in 
the State, a proportionate increase of 
that malignant spirit. It is neither 
my intention nor my wish to enter 
into any minute examination of their 
religious doctrines :—with these I have 
no right to interfere. Whether they 
be derived from divine authority, or 
formed upon superstition, and created 
by the cunning of priestcraft, | do not 
presume to inquire; nor will I pro- 
nounce an opinion ;—these are be- 
tween God and the conscience, and 
the truth will be known hereafter. 
My present object is to consider how 
far it would be consistent with the 
constitufional safety of the State to 
grant further concessions to the Ro- 
man Catholics—I say further conces- 
sions—for there may be some people 
in the world who, judging only from 
the bitter complaints of these sufferers 
in captivity, may suppose that the li- 
berty of conscience allowed to others 
in this country is denied to then— 
that they have been persecuted from 
the period of the Reformation ‘* even 
unto the present day,” and driven from 
rock to rock, and from valley to val- 
ley, like the poor hunted puritans dur- 
ing the reign of terror in Scotland !— 

ho, indeed, not knowing it, would 
believe that these earnest petitioners 
for emancipation have equal liberty 
with all his Majesty’s subjects, for the 
free and undisturbed exercise of their 
religion, with all its rites aud ceremo- 
nies, at any time, and at any place, 
within the British dominions? This 
is, however, the fact. They have all 
the benefits of toleration. They have 
their own way, so far as their religion 
is concerned. But here is the truth: 
—They are naturally ambitious of 
power—they once possessed political 
ascendancy in this country—and they 
were yeu wounded in the pride of 
their hearts when their ancient splen- 
dour was destroyed. They now seek 
to recover—not their rightful freedom 
of religion—but, in reality, their po- 
litical aggrandisement ! — Even their 
most powerful Protestant advocates 
admit this: and, while they are stre- 
nuously supporting the cause in Parlia- 
ment, they acknowledge the absolute 

Gent. Mac, Suppl. XCVII. Part II, 
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necessity of caution. They would grant 
certain civil appointments to the Ca- 
tholics—give them a little taste of their 
former power—and suffer them merely 
to place their foot upon the threshold 
—“‘ taking care,” say they, “to hold the 
door in our own hands, and thus pre- 
vent the ingress of the body.”—Kind- 
hearted conceder! I give thee credit 
for thy good intention—I love the 
peace-maker—I admire the promoter 
of rational liberty—but let us suppose 
thou hadst an ambitious and ungo- 
vernable member in thy family—one 
whose haughtiness alte | assume the 
mastery over the whole household— 
and that thy views of policy and jus- 
tice impelled thee to thrust him forth, 
barring the door against him. In- 
censed and writhing under all the ago- 
nies of mortified pride and chastised 
ambition—indulging in secret hatred 
of thee—and encouraging, for a long 
season, a growing irritation of mind 
by brooding on real or imagined 
wrongs—expanding and confirming, 
perhaps consistently with the nature 
of uncurbed passions in the human 
heart, a deeply-rooted spirit of revenge : 
—should he then sue for re-admission 
to thy confidence ; and shouldst thou, 
wearied by petitions, consent to let 
him set his foot only upon the threshold 
—dost thou really think he would be 
therewith content? Would not the 
very spirit for which he was expelled 
give strength to his arm and force to 
his body? Would he not employ 
every art to secure that full possession 
which would satisfy his own un- 
changed and unchangeable ambition ? 

Let it not be supposed that I con- 
demn the Roman Catholics, either col- 
lectively or individually, as men. — 
Heaven forbid! 1 know they stand 
high, not only in worldly rank, but in 
the superior endowments of intellect ; 
and I most readily admit that, in nu- 
merous instances, the most ainiable 
traits of character have appeared among 
them. I cannot forget Fenelon, or 
Pascal, or Edgeworth. I could men- 
tion many others whose qualities of 
inind and heart were an honour to the 
times in which they lived, and whose 
naines will be remembered while vir- 
tue shall be regarded as a blessing to 
human nature. There are, dowbtiess, 
many living Catholics who are equally 
entitled to the respect of their fellow 
men, I know there are such ; and 1 





solemnly declare my belief that they 
do not, in their hearts, desire to dis- 
turb the peace of the Established 
Church—nor should I feel justified in 
itively asserting that the great body 
of the Catholics have, at present, ony 
such intention. But, in looking at 
the claims they are so strenuously 
making—and in fairly construing the 
menacing attitude they have assumed 
at their tumultuous meetings—in ob- 
serving, with a scrutinizing eye, the 
igh-toned language of their leaders— 
it ts impossible to avoid the most pain- 
ful anticipations of what might be the 
consequence of granting the ambitious 
desires of men who cannot suppress 
the violence of their feelings, even 
while they are suing and petitioning 
for an extension of civil privileges. If 
their passions are so powerful under 
such circumstances, when common 
policy would at least adopt the exter- 
nal appearance of a pacific deportment, 
what might not be expected from them 
in the event of their regaining an as- 
cendancy in political power! 
Dec. 31. W. Hersee. 


Mr. Uraan, Kellington, Dec. 8. 


F all compositions purely human, 

none, perhaps, can be — 
which surpasses upon the whole the 
established Liturgy of the Church of 
England. Whether we regard the 
pure and sincere piety of its senti- 
ments, the earnest exhortations, and 
heartfelt confessions, and the songs of 
praise and adoration consequent upon 
all these to the universal Creator, Pre- 
server, and Redeemer of all mankind : 
when we reflect upon the beautiful 
and regular order in which these seve- 
ral services follow one another in our 
Book of Common Prayer, we cannot 
possibly help experiencing forcibly in 
our own minds some part of the devo- 
tion, and being sensibly strack with 
the sublime simplicity in which they 
were originally conceived. Notwith- 
standing the generally allowed excel- 
lence of this manual of devotion,—not- 
withstanding the accuracy of sentiment 
and diction with which upon the whole 
it is composed,—yet it must still be con- 
fessed that there exist in it some rubri- 
eal directions, which, if not absolutely, 
at least apparently contradict each other, 
several which are ambiguous, others de- 


‘For instance, in the Communion 
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Service, after the Nicene Creed, before 
the sermon or homily, the rubric di- 
rects that “‘ the Curate shall declare 
unto the people what holy-days or fast- 
ing days are in the week following to 
be observed. And then also (if occa- 
sion be) shall notice be given of the 
Communion,” &c. “ After the prayer 
for the whole state of Christ’s Church 
militant here in earth,” we find this 
injunction, “ when the Minister giveth 
warning for the celebration of the holy 
Communion (which he shall always 
do upon the Sunday, or some holy-day 
immediately preceding), after the ser- 
mon or homily ended, he shall read 
this exhortation following, ‘* Dearly 
beloved, on ”’ Here is at least 
an apparent.if not an absolute discre- 
pancy. Can the direction possibly im- 
ply that notice is to be given for the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper in 
the morning of some Sunday or holy- 
day immediately after the Creed and 
before the sermon or homily: and that 
the other exhortation is to be used at 
the actual time of the holy Commu- 
nion’s administration before the gene- 
rality of the congregation have depart- 
ed, but after the sermon, and then the 
ate “ be continued to the more 
devoutly disposed part who are left, at 
the ma. ng - Dearly beloved in the 
Lord, ye that do mind to come.” The 
most celebrated and learned commen- 
tators on our established forms of wor- 
ship, I believe, are divided amongst 
themselves on this perhaps not very 
important point. The final decision, 
therefore, on this subject must be sub- 
mitted to those who are more conver- 
sant with primitive Liturgies, and to 
more experienced ritualists. Upon 
more exact investigation, I find some- 
thing like this offered as an adopted 
reconciliation of these two rubrical di- 
rections hy Wheatley in his excellent 
Comment upon the k of Common 
Prayer. The two exhortations that fol- 
low the oblation prayer, it may, how- 
ever, be observ were altered and 
ordered to be read on the Sunday or 
holiday preceding the day of the cele- 
bration of the Communion Service, 
by the Convocation which assembled 
in the year 1661, and not as prior to 
that period, at the time of the actual 
commemoration of the last Supper. 
This, perhaps, may also tend in some 
degree to account for the small inad- 
vertency or mistake which appears to 
exist in our present received rubric. 
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It seems a matter of hesitation with 
our Correspondent F. A. & 416, of 
Mi . for Sept. whether a Clergyman 
of < Church of England would sub- 
ject himself to punishment or censure 
for publicly administering the Holy 
Communion in the afternoon?” On 
this subject the rubric of our Church, 
as well as the canons, seem to be en- 
tirely silent. Upon consulting, how- 
ever, the general tendency of our ser- 
vices, in conjunction with the more 
ancient usages ofour primitive churches, 
I should be tempted boldly to answer 
in the negative. One of the first at- 
tempts of our reformers and compilers 
of our Communion Service after the 
death of Henry VIII. was to rectify 
various abuses, and to restore frequent 
and general administration of the Sa- 
crament of the Lord’s Supper. Long 
prior to that period, weekly, nay, daily 
communion had frequently and ear- 
nestly been enforced by several of the 
most ancient fathers of the Christian 
Church. . Even as early as A. D. 101, 
Ignatius, the apostolic father and mar- 
tyr, thus addresses the Ephesians :— 
‘*Be it your care, therefore, to come 
more fully together to celebrate the 
Eocharist and to glorify God ; for when 
you meet more fully together in one 
lace, the powers of Satan are demo- 
lished, and the destruction which he 
meditates against you is destroyed by 
the concord of your faith.” It then 
seems to have been the intent of the 
ancient fathers, as well as the wish of 
the more modern reformers, that com- 
munion should be had as often as pos- 
sible. ‘*Where two or three are ga- 
thered together in my name, there am 
1 in the midst of them,” says our Lord 
himself, without any regard to place or 
time. It is usual, and also conform- 
able to the rubric in this case made 
and provided, to administer the Sacra- 
ment (when occasion may require it) 
at any time to a person prevented from 
attending this service in the Church, 
provided always, except absolute ne- 
cessity prevent it, that a proper num- 
ber of communicants be collected. We 
are also told by Socrates, a contempo- 
rary of Ignatius, that some churches of 

ypt_vear Alexandria differed from 
other churches by celebrating the Eu- 
charist in the evenipg. Our Saviour 
himself, it may also be recollected, 
originally instituted those divine mys- 
teries in the evening, ‘‘afier supper he 
took the cup,” &e. 
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The Sacrament of the Lords. Sup- 
per is more especially a feast of, joy 
and thanksgiving. The Apostles par- 
took of it with gladness of heart, praise 
ing God. ‘“ Psalms, hymns, spi- 
ritual songs constitute the greater part 
of this service. On days of fasting and 
humiliation, the primitive Christians 
did not communicate, and for this rea- 
son: they thought grief and tears uns 
suitable to the joy and gladness which 
became those who partook of this hea- 
venly banquet. From the more essen- 
tial parts of this office it has been very 
generally denominated the Eucharist, 
that is, the sacrifice of thamksgiwing 
and praise.” The propriety, therefore, 
of celebrating this feast upon Good 
Friday, as is customary at present in 
many northern counties, though it be 
not expressly forbid by any rubric, 
may with justice be questioned. Fre- 
qaent communion is without doubt a 
very desirable object; but that. days 
appropriated particularly for solemn 
fasts should be avoided, seems mere in 
unison with the sentimeats of the ari- 
ginal compilers of our Liturgy. Th 
they have left us apposite prefaces for 
several of our greater festivals, yet all 
fasts seem by them to have been care- 
fully omitted. Notwithstanding this, 
I am not unaware that prior to the 
time of the Reformation, the Eucha- 
ristic feast was prepared, and enjoined 
to be received even during the periods 
of humiliation and penitence. 

Another instance in which the ru- 
bric of our Church seems te be less 
definite than it ought, is, in case of 
the coincidence, which not uopfre- 
quently happens, of a saint’s day with 
a Sunday ; which of the services ought 
to be used ; and if a part of each, how 
ought they with propriety to be di- 
vided? For each of the saints’ da 
and holidays we have appropriate Cok 
lects, Lessons, Epistles, and Gospels, 
appointed by the Calendar and k 
of Common Prayer, but no particular 
rubric to direct us bow to use them, 
In the forms of Prayer and Thanks- 
giving subjoined to our authorised ver- 
sion of Common Prayer, and sanctien- 
ed by the authority of different Parlia- 
ments, by the rubric annexed to each 
of the services, we are enjoined, that 
“if this day shall happen to be Sun- 
day, only the collect proper for that 
Sunday shall be added to this office ig 
its place.” If any of these days should 
happen to coincide with some of the 
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treater festivals, a part of them may 


omitted; but if it shall happen to - 


be any other Sunday, the whole shall 
bé used entirely. May not this rule, 
therefore, with pfopriety be applied to 
the setvices of all saints’ days what- 
ever, adding only to them the collect 
appointed for the Sunday on which 
they may happen to fall? “This I know 
is a matter of hesitation among several 
of our best-informed and more ortho- 
dox Clergy, and is often treated as an 
object of indifference by the more lax 
and negligent. 

‘To the latter inquiry of your Corre- 
spondent F. A., founded it seems upon 
an extract from the Homilies, viz. ‘is 
there any legal impropriety in a regu- 
lar Clergyman making alterations in 
the order of the Lessons at his discre- 
tion?” I am enabled from better au- 
thority to reply with more confidence 
in the affirmative, than I ventured to 
answer his former in the negative. 
The book of Homilies from which 
your Correspondent has selected his 
quotation, and which appears to sanc- 
tion the discretionary power of the 
Minister to vary the usual order of the 
Lessons, is a volume consisting of two 
parts, published by authority, the first 
in the beginning of the reign of Ed- 
ward VI. 1547: the second about the 
year 1563. The admonition alluded 
to may, perhaps, with more justice be 
referred as an appendzge to the first, 
than to the second book of that work : 
for we find an Act of Elizabeth autho- 
tising ‘* Edward’s Liturgy with one 
alteration or addition of certain lessons 
to be used on every Sunday in the 
year.” This received the Royal As- 
sent in the year 1559. We may safely, 
however, I think, conclude that the 
new Table of Lessons for Sundays 
would be received throughout Eng- 
land not later than the year 1560. 
‘There seems, therefore, but little rea- 
son to insist upon this injunction in 
opposition to the two Acts of Uni- 
formity, one of which I presume may 
fairly be considered as posterior in 
point of time to this admonition, 
which may with every possible reason 
be supposed to have belonged to the 
first Book of Homilies rather than the 
second. Such seems to be the sole 
foundation of this vulgar error, which 
still -continues to fluctuate in the mind 
of -your Correspondent, as well as to 
divide the opinions of many of the re- 
gularClergy of the Established Church. 


me not the book - Homilies in 
the possession of your Correspondent, 
and which he tells us was published 
in the year 1683, posterior to the time 
of Charles I]. have been a reprint of 
some prior edition? 

Imperfections of one kind or other, 
—udefects either of omission or redun- 
dancy, are inseparable from every hu- 
man production: yet what has been 
“yey of one part of our Liturgy 

y a late eminent Prelate of our 
Church, may, perhaps, with equal 
justice be pronounced of the whole. 
“The fairest productions of human 
wit, after a few perusals,- like gathered 
flowers, wither in our hands, and lose 
their fragraney; but these unfading 
plants become, as we are more accus- 
tomed to them, still more and more 
beautiful; their bloom appears to be 
daily heightened, fresh odours are 
emitted, and new sweets are extracted 
from them. He who hath once tasted 
their excellencies, will desire to taste 
them again, and he who tastes them 
oftenest, will relish them best.” 


Yours, &c. OmIcrRon. 
—@— 
Mr. Ursan, Crosby-square, Dec. 1. 


HE counties of Norfolk and Suf- 
folk have not been much visited 

by tourists. They do not indeed pre- 
sent to the eye of the traveller many 
of the grander features of nature, or 
the beauties of romantic scenery; but 
to the patriot, the philanthropist, and 
the Christian, they offer many subjects 
of interest and gratification, in the truly 
English appearance of the yeomanry 
and peasantry, the substantial farm- 
houses and cottages, and beyond all, in 
the noble village churches which are 
thickly scattered in every direction. 
These churches are generally built in 
a particularly pleasing style, with flints 
and unhewn stones, the coarse mate- 
rials of the neighbourhood used to the 
best advantage, and, so far as the pa- 
rishes are responsible, are mostly in 
creditable repair. The chancels, I 
rieve to say, are too often in a most 
Tegracefual condition. Are there no 
laws stronger than those of honour and 
conscience, to compel the wealthy im- 
propriator to reserve a due portion of 
the tithe for the repairs of the chan- 
cel? Has the Archdeacon no dor- 
mant power to prevent its wanton de- 
molition? ‘To dismantle this most sa- 
cred part of the Lorp’s house, by strip- 
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ping -the windows of their glass, and 
the roof of its lead, is surely no less a 
ctime than to steal the hangings of the 

it, or the ornaments of the altar. 

he Cathedral of the diocese, with 
its matchless spire, afforded me a plea- 
sure far beyond my anticipations. It 
is very happily placed, and has all 
the accessories that harmonize so 
admirably with the calm sanctity and 
seclusion of the spot. The ancient 
episcopal palace, with its ivy mantled 
walls and venerable occupant; the 
schools and prebendal houses; the 
beautiful cloisters, and sculptured gate- 
ways, are objects of separate beauty 
on interest. The Erpingham Gate, 
with its doubtful inscription, was the 
first to attract my notice, and [ shall 
beg to suggest a new reading for Mr. 
Britton’s consideration. At my first 
glance on the fac-simile*, and with- 
out being aware that it had been asub- 
ject of controversy, I read it BEN, 
And an examination of the scroll con- 
firmed my opinion that it was intended 
either as a compliment to the reigning 
Monarch, or merely to mark the date 
of its erection. 

The interior of the Cathedral pre- 
sents a curious medley of architecture, 
from the heaviest Saxon to the florid 
style of the Tudorst; and however 
liable to the criticisms of the connois- 
seur, the general effect is by no means 
displeasing. ‘ 
~ 1 had not an opportunity of passin 
a Sunday at Noneich, bat - Gen 
days when I attended the Cathedral, 
the service was performed with gra- 
vity and seriousness; and the re- 
sponses, which in many choirs are 
gabbled over in the most indecorous 
manner, are particularly well set and 
sung. ._In the antiphonal chanting, 
the choral service of Norwich Cathe- 
dral differs from that of most others, 
and great pains have been taken to 
give it a more imposing character. 
The chant, instead of being continued 
without alteration through the service, 
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is varied according to the subject of 
the Psalms; and this innovation, when 
sparingly introduced, has a pleasing 
effect. The chanting is executed with 
mathematical precision; it is indeed 
carried to an extreme, that not un- 
frequently sets all expression and 
feeling at defiance. The concluding 
syllable, whether accented or not, is 
so strictly appropriated to the last semi- 
breve, that should a clause end with 
people, or trouble, the first syllable is 
given to the unaccented part of the 
penultimate bar, and the termination 
ble is carefully reserved for the closing 
note. 

An edition of the Psalms, with the 
bars marked so as to combine, as far 
as possible, the musical accent with 
the emphatic words and _ syllables, 
would be a valuable present to choirs. 
The only authority I know on the 
subject, is Dr. Beckwith's Collection 
of Chants, and he is by no means in- 
variable. ‘Thus he divides Psalm 41 : 


“* In the | time of | trouble.” || 

Ps. 43. ‘* The un | godly | people.” |] 

Psalm 46. ‘ A very pre | sent help | 
in trou | ble.” || 


Ps, 47. ‘All | ye peo | ple.” || 


The former is the mode usually 
adopted, and is beyond comparison the 
most agreeable to the sense, and the 
most pleasing to the ear. He divides 
the first verse of Psalm 118 thus: 


‘« His mercy en | dureth | for e | ver.” || 
The second verse: 

‘His mercy en | dureth for | e | ver.” || 

In the metropolitan choirs, and I 


believe in most others, the same words 
are much better divided thus : 


“For his | mércy én | diréth fr Jever.”"|| 


The poetical feet, rather than the 
arithmetical division of syllables, deter- 
mining the place of the bars; three or 
four unaccented words, or syllables be- 
ing frequently uttered to a single note. 

Dr. Beckwith was organist of Nor 





* In his description of Norwich Cathedral. 


+ The term Gothic, as applied to the style of architecture which prevailed in we 
from the latter end of the 12th to the close of the. 15th century, though generally a 
proved, ‘hias not yet been superseded by a more appropriate epithet. The depressed arch, 
whili characterizes the few buildings that were completed under the Tudors, is already 
distinguished by their tame. Why not then give the name of Plantagenet to that style, 
which was co-eval with their chivalric sway, and which would include every variety of 
te architecture, from the Se combinations in the reign of eeu le and 


sons;*to the obtuse arch, whic 
on the-field of Bosworth. 


preceded by a few years the extinction of the 


glories 








wich Cathedral, and the Preface to his 
Collection of Chants contains some 
excellent observations on this beauti- 
ful part of our social worship; but the 
present mode of chanting the Psalms 
secundum usum ecclesia Norvicensis, 
may still admit of improvement. 

This is one of the few instances 
where the Dean and Chapter have 
widened the sphere of their bounty 
and of their influence, by adding to 
the statutable number of their choris- 
ters. They wear purple gowns, and 
their respectable appearance is con- 
sistent with the Royal foundation, of 
which they were members, and with 
the honourable service, in which they 
are engaged. Their education in the 
Cathedral School comprehends writing, 
arithmetic, Latin, and music. In this 
Cathedral the boys are not, as in some 
others, turned adrift upon the world 
as soon as their voices have lost the 
shrill tones of infancy, and they are 
no longer able to sustain the treble 
parts of the service, but they are 
usually retained for a short time, under 
the controuling superintendence of the 
Chapter. The head boy, I was glad 
to perceive, was qualified, in the ab- 
sence of the — to supply his place 
very respectably on the organ. Two 
of the superannuated choristers have 
been re-admitted into the choir as su- 
pernumeraries, in a situation nearly 
corresponding with that of Bible clerks 
at the Universities, and are appointed 
to read the first lesson; and another, 
who has just quitted the Music School, 
is now preparing to enter the Univer- 


sity. 

i have the more pleasure in giving 
you these: particulars, because in my 
former natices of Cathedral Schools f, 
I was under the necessity of omitting 
Norwich, from a deficiency of authen- 
tic information. 

Before you close the present Vo- 
lume, I wish to add a few words on 
some of my preceding articles. In p. 
itl, 20,0002. is, I believe, a misprint. 
When I was at Winchester, 1 was 
told that the Dean and Chapter had 
devoted twice that sum to the embel- 
lishment of mp per we within the 
last 10 rs. It was rted, and I 
fear le, en their late Babop never 
offered the least assistance in the work. 
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Your anonymous Correspondent at Sa- 
lisbury must allow me to explain. Lf 
he will give himself the trouble to tarn 
to my former communication, he will 
see that the recent neglect, and the 
aymptoms of approaching decay, are ap- 
plied to the ancient Grammar School, 
not to the ScnooLt-Housg, which 
he has marked in small capitals ; and 
I am persuaded all sincere friends 
to the Sadithaant all who wish 
the benign influence of the Church to 
be widely extended among all classes 
of society, will join with me in re- 
gretting, that the Collegiate School, 
under the jurisdiction of the Dean and 
Chapter of Salisbury, has so greatly de- 
clined in the public estimation. I did 
not, it is true, examine with a sur- 
veyor’s eye, the walls and roof of the 
school-room, when I was there last 
July, but the general appearance of 
the interior struck me as most — 
able. “ Ruinous’’ may be, and | hope 
is, too strong a word; and when I 
have the pleasure of revisiting Salis- 
bury, I shall be happy to substitute 
one that may be more satisfactory. 
Yours, &c. M.H. 


Mr. Urpay, Dec. 16. 
AVING heard that a gentleman 
of literary celebrity is now col- 
lecting materials for a Baronetage of 
Treland, permit me, through the me- 
dium of your valuable Miscellany, to 
mention that there are at least four fa- 
milies who assume the tithes of Baro- 
nets of Ireland, whose rights thereto 
are not admitted by Ulster King of 
Arms, viz. Edgeworth, Sheridan, Cref- 
ton, and Giffard, 

Ist. Sir Essex Edgeworth. — This 
gentleman is of a highly respectable 
family, of English origin, long settled 
in Ireland, and of late rendered illus- 
trious by the talents of a fair authoress ; 
but no record of a patent of Baronetcy 
to an Edgeworth is on record: one of 
his ancestors was Sir John Edgeworth, 
but he was clearly only a Knight. 

2. General Sir William Sheridan— 
is also descended from a very ancient 
family of Milesian origin, and nearly 
related to the late illustrious Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. No patent of a 
Baronetcy to a Sheridan appears on 
record. Sir Thomas Sheridan, who 





¢ See Gent, Mag. vols. uxxxvin. i. 11, 225, 226, 327, 418. ii, 104, Lxxxvill. i, 103, 


391, 487, 488. LXxxIx. 503. ii. 23. xcul. i. 309. 
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was of some eminence in Ireland, 
temp. James If. was only a Knight. 

3. Giffard or Gifford.—Sir Duke 
Giffard of Castle Jordan, co. Meath, 
first husband of the Dowager Mar- 
chioness of Lansdowne, styled him- 
self a Baronet of England and Ireland. 
No patent appears, however, on re- 
cord in Dablin; an English patent 
was certainly granted March 4, 1661, 
to Sir Thomas Gifford of Castle Jor- 
dan, co. Meath ; but, as he died with- 
out issue, and there was no special re- 
mainder beyond his issue male, the 
title of course became extinct. His 
nephew, however, or one of his de- 
scendants, on obtaining the Castle Jor- 
dan estate, assumed with it the title of 
Baronet. Whether the title has been 
discontinued since Sir Duke’s decease 
(he had only daughters), | am uncer- 
tain. I believe his nephew has as- 
sumed it. 

4. Crofton of Longford House, co. 
Sligo.— Sir Malby Crofton assumed 
the title of Baronet of Ireland in 1780, 
on the decease of Sir Oliver Crofton, 
fifth Baronet of Mote, co. Roscom- 
mon, the last male descendant of Sir 
Edward Crofton of Mote, created a 
Baronet, July 1, 1661, with remainder 
to his male issue. The Croftous of 
Longford House were unquestionably 
the next heirs male to Sir Oliver; but 
as they branched off previous to the 
grant of Baronetcy, they were of course 
not. within the line of inheritance 
thereto. Their ancestor, Thomas Crof- 
ton, was second son of Edward Crof- 
ton, of Mote, grandfather of the first 
Baronet. 

The title of Cromie, which has 
lately been ré-instated in the Red 
Book, is not included in the list 
“printed by authority of the Office of 
Arms,” in the Dubliv Almanack. Sir 
Michael Cromie of Stacumnie, co. 
Kildare, created a Baronet June 25, 
1776, was understood to have died is- 
sueless; he married the Lady Gertrude 
Lambart, second daughter, and even- 
tually sole heiress of Ford, fifth Earl 
of Cavan ; her Ladyship died May 21, 
1308. G. H. W. 


Mr. Ursan, Dec. 13. 
N confirmation of Dr. Parr’s opi- 
nion of Sir Walter Raleigh’s reli- 
gious sentiments, quoted in p. 437 in 
— review of “ Bibliotheca Parriana,” 
hand you the inclosed, which I have 
extracted from ‘‘ Remains of Sir Wal- 
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ter Raleigh,” the h sal of which 
small ll Dr. Pat teltectl led Mr. 
Home to form an opinion*® injurious 
to the fame of that great man. RB. R. 


Sir Watrer Ravercn’s Pirermace. 


Give me my scallop-shell of quiet, 

My staff of faith to walk upon, 
My scrip of joy, immortal diet ; 

ly bottle of salvation ; 

My gown of glory (hope’s true gage) ; 
pat ee T'll take sar lige yy ) 
Blood must be my bodie’s only balmer, 

No other balm will there be given, 
Whilst my soul like a quiet palmer, 

Travelleth towards the land of Heaven, 
Over the silver mountains, 
Where spring the nectar fountains ; 
There will I kiss the bowl of bliss, 
And drink mine everlasting fill 
Upon every milken hill. 
My soul will be a-dry before, 
But after it will thirst no more. 
I'll take them first to quench my thirst, 
And taste of nectar’s suckets, 

At those clear wells 
Where sweetness dwells, 

Drawn up by saints in crystal buckets ; 

Then by that happy blestful day, 
More peaceful pilgrims I shall see, 

That have cast off their rags of clay, 
And walk apparell’d fresh like me. 
And when our bottles and all we 
Are fill’d with immortality, 
Then the blessed parts we'll travel, 
Strow'd with rubies thick as gravel, 
Sielings of diamonds, saphire flowers, 
High walls of coral, and pearly bowers ; 
From thence to Heaven’s bribeless hall, 
Where no corrupted voices brawl, 
No conscience molten into gold, 
No forg’d accuser bought or sold, 
No cause deferr’d, no vain-spent journey, 
For there Christ is the King’s Attorney, 
Who pleads for all without degrees, 
And he hath angels, but no fees : 
And when the twelve grand million jury 
Of our sins, with direful fury, 
*Gainst our souls black verdicts give, 
Christ pleads his death, and then we live. 
Be thou my speaker (taintless pleader, 
Unblotted lawyer, true socealiegh 
Thou would’st salvation even for alms, 
Not with a bribed lawyer’s palms. 
Aad this is mine eternal plea, 
To him that made Heaven, earth, and sea, 
That since my flesh must dye so soon, 
And want a head to dine next noon, 
Just at the stroke, when my veins start and 


spread, 
Set on my soul an everlasting head. 





* The imputation of atheism to Raleigh 
was not an opinion formed by Hume;. but 
an aspersion current in Raleigh’s Jife-time. 


—Ebpit. 
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Then am [ ready like a palmer fit 

To tread those blest paths which before I 
writ. 

Of death and judgment, Heaven and Hell, 

Who oft doth think :nust needs die wel. 





Sin Watter Raveicu’s Verses, 


Found in his Bible in the Gatehouse at 
Westminster. 


Even such is time, which takes in trust 
Our youth, our joys, and all we have, 

Aud payes us nought but age and dust, 
Which in the dark and silent grave, 

When we have wandred all our wayes, 

Shuts up the story of our dayes ; 

And from which grave and earth and dust, 

The Lord shall raise me up I trust. 


—@— 
Mr, Ursay, Dec. 29. 
T has of late years been a fashion 
with Popish writers to deny the 
reality of the Gunpowder Plot. Hav- 
ing recently met with a little volume, 
entitled ** The Life and Death of that 
renowned John Fisher, Bishop of Ro- 
chester,” by Thos. Baily, D.D. Lon- 
don, printed 1654, 1 send you an ex- 
tract from it, to show that this plot 
has not always been denied by Catho- 
lic authors. Afier contending for the 
loyalty ot the English Catholics to the 
powers that were, and contrasting their 
conduct under Queen Elizabeth with 
that of the Protestants under Queen 
Elizabeth with that of the Protestants 
under Queen Mary, the author pro- 
ceeds : 

*¢ And therefore let not (hereafter) a few 
discoloured, powder-spirited, and inconsi- 
derate men (among so many thousands of 
the same religion and better quality, that 
were then ignorant of, and afterwards de- 
testing the design as diabolical,) blow up a 
whole cause so universall, or contract any 
tragicall or immoderate application for some 
few’s sake, against the whole.” P. 180. 

Observe how the same writer flat- 
ters Oliver Cromwell. Having no- 
ticed the downfall of Thomas Lord 
Cromwell, a great promoter of the Re- 
formation, and a persecutor of the Bi- 
shop, he concludes his book as follows: 


**Thus we see God’s justice in the de- 
struction of the Churches enemies. Who 
knowes but that he may help her to such 
friends, though not such as may restore her 
own jewells, yet such as may head her of 
her wounds? And who knowes but that 


it may be effected by the same name, sithence 
the Almighty hath communicated so great 
a secret unto mortalls, as that there should 
be sucha salve made known to them, where- 
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by the same weapon that made the wound 
8 


ould work the cure ? 

** Oliva Vera is not so hard to be cén- 
strued Oliverus, as that it may not be be- 
lieved that a prophet rather than a herauld, 
gave the common father of Christendome, 
the now Pope of Rome (Innocent the 
Tenth), such ensignes of his nobility (viz. 
a dove holding an olive branch in her mouth), 
since it falls short in nothing of being both 
a prophesie, and fulfilled, but only his high- 
ness running into her armes, whose em- 
blem of innocence bears him already in her 
mouth.” 


Yours, &c. A PROTESTANT. 


Mr. Ursan, Lake House, Dec. 31. 
FEEL much interested in the ac- 
count of the curious * antique 

wooden Plates,” described in p. 501; 
and the more so, as I have a set some- 
what similar. 1 beg to refer C. W.C. 
for information on the subject of them 
to the Gent. Mag. for May 1793; 
Suppl. to Dec. 1793; and May 1794; 
in communications under the signa- 
tures of Tho. Barritt, M.S.E. T*P* 
P. P. and A. M. R. 

They are called roundels, are always 
twelve in a full set, and are made of 
beech-wood. They are apparently 
about the time of Elizabeth and James 
I. and are considered to have been 
used in convivial seasons for the play- 
ing of lots or fortunes, by the dealing 
around the company the several plates, 
the inscriptions being underneath, and 
then, when turned up, by applying 
the readings on each to the severa 
parties. 





Another valued Correspondent in- 
forms us, that a set of these wooden 
trenchers, which bears sufficient proofs 
of having belonged to Queen Eliza- 
beth, is now in the possession of a so- 
licitor in the Temple, who is a Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries. 


—@—— 


W. B. “ thauks J. D. for his hint about 
King Richard’s crown in a thorn-bush, and 
readily acknowledges his superior informa- 
tion in heraldic matters, but cannot agree 
on this point, unless he has seen some place 
or some document, in which Henry VII. 
has so used it. Sir Reginald Bray has 
used it in the hall window of his mansion 
house at Stean, and I think has thereby 
proved the truth of the traditional account 
of its having been found by him in Bosworth 
Field after Richard had been killed, He 
was there made a Knight Banueret.” 
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Mr. Ursan, Dec. 1. 
N August last, on clearing away 
the rubbish from the bottom of 


the old Church at Ellerton Priory in , 


Swaledale, Yorkshire, two stone coffin 
lids of great antiquity were found a- 
mongst the ruins. n one of them, 
supposed to be that of the founder, is 
engraved a cross bofoné, bearing on 
one side of the staff the inscription, 
HIC IACET, and on the other, wi- 
MERVS P’sona, in old Monkish cha- 
racters. At the bottom of the staff 
are three steps, similar to those of a 
Calvary Cross.—On the other lid is a 
cross somewhat Similar, but terminat- 
ing at its foot in atriangle. In the 
wniddle of this is an open book, on one 
leaf of which is engraved in old French 
characters, PETRONILE PR; and on 
the other, 1or1sE. These letters are 
not placed horizontally, but perpendi- 
cularly. Their form and disposition, 
however, will be best understood by 
the annexed engraving. The sculp- 
ture on both is as perfect as if it had 
been bat of recent workmanship ; 
whence it is highly probable that they 


had been originally placed in niches * 


in the wall, as the engravings must, in 
the course of so many years, have been 
entirely ‘obliterated by footsteps, had 
the stones been laid on the floor. 
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The Priory was founded in the reign 
of Henry II. for nuns of the Cistercian 
order, by Wymerus, a second son of 
the family of Aske, of Aske, in the 
neighbourhood of Richmond. As it 
was usual at that period for great men 
in the decline of life to enter an Ab- 
bey of their own foundation, and take 
the habit of a monk, or become a 
priest, PERSONA may have been at- 
tached to his name for that reason. 
The other lid is of a later period, and 
gives us the name of a prioress, Pe- 
tronilla, not before known. 

On raising these lids, the skulls and 
several bones of the ancient tenants 
buried beneath them, were found 
_— entire, particularly a jaw-bone, 
rom appearance that of an elderly 
person ; as where the grinders had been 
are the bone had almost closed ap, 
eaving only small indents to show 
their respective situations. The work- 
men, not cautioned to be attentive to 
what they were about, split that of 
Wymerus into two pieces, at the let- 
ter P, without injuring the inscription. 
They afterwards dug up the bones, 
and threw them all without distine- 
tion amongst the rubbish, where they 
now lie buried. 

It is to be lamented that a great and 
irreparable injury has been done to the 
ruins by these workmen; for in pro- 
curing stone to build an additional 
room to the adjoining farm-house for 
the reception of the owner in the 
shooting season, they have not only 
dug up the foundations of the cloisters 
and other parts of the building, but 
have also entirely demolished the outer 
walls of the Church, particularly the 
south wall, where these coffin lids 
were found, which joined the bell- 
tower to the east end. Insensible of 
the injury which had been done, the 
coolly said in excuse, that ‘the poo | 
had been preserved and thrown to one 
side, which they would lay down again, 
and make all flat and smooth as a bowl- 
ing-green.” Thus by degrees have the 
remains of antiquity in this neighbour- 
hood been destroyed by the premises 
falling into the hands af eamans igno- 
rant of their value, to the great regret 
of the historian and autiquary. 

The church, of which the founda- 
tions could easily have been traced till 
this last devastation, was about ¢5 
yards long, and nearly five broad, with 
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a smal! tower nine feet wide within at 
the west end, having a trefoil window 
and a shield over it, on which could 
barely be traced two crescents. It was 
withoot aisles or transepts. The clois- 
ter quadrangle was traceable by the 
foundations remaining a few feet 
above the surface, which made it 
about 16 feet square. The church 
and the whole of the buildings were 
upon the lowest and most humble 
scale of monastic institutions, and 
contained but few inhabitants, chiefly 
of the most respectable families in the 
neighbourhood. 

The coffin lids are of that species of 
stone called grey grit, found in abund- 
ance upon the adjoining moors. That 
of Wimerus is 5 ft. 11 in. long; the 
breadth at the head being 1 foot g inc. 
and 1 foot 5 inc. at the feet ; the other 
was in length 5 feet 4 inc. in breadth, 
at the head 1 foot 5 inc. and 12 inches 
at the bottom, 

The site of the Priory, with the de- 
mesnes, rents, profits, &c. belonging 
to it, was, soon after the dissolution, 
granted by Henry VIII. for the usual 
term of years to Ralph Closeby, and in 
the 24th of Elizabeth to Gabriel Drax, 
whose descendant, a female lately mar- 
ried to John Sawbridge, esq. now en- 
joys it. 

The family of Wymerus came into 
this country with William the Con- 

ueror, and having obtained from Alan 
ufos, the first Earl of Richmond, the 
large estate called Aske, after two or 
three generations took the surname of 
Aske, which the descendants made 
use of till about the year 1535, when 
the line of Askes ended in females.— 
In addition to this large estate, Alan, 
who lived in almost regal state, and 
had the same kind of officers under 
him, made the first of this family, 
Whyomar, his sewer (dapifer), which 
office the eldest son always enjoyed, 
and had apartments in Richmond Cas- 
tle as long as the Earls were resident 
there. With the gradual decay of the 
castle, through neglect and the non- 
residence of the Earls, all the different 
offices of sewer, chamberlain, senes- 
chal, steward, &c. were abolished, 


except that of constable (now enjoyed 
by the Duke of Leeds, as a family in- 
heritance, derived from his mother, 
‘daughter and heiress of the last Earl 
of Holderness,) and we only know 
from history and other traditions, that 
there were such persons who enjoyed 


Ellerton Priory.—London University. 
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those situations in it. In the old plan 
of the Castle now published, their dif- 
ferent stations in it are pointed out by 
their standards placed over them, on 
which were painted their respective 
arms. See Clarkson’s History of Rich. 
mond, p. 52, 4to, 1821. 

The Aske estate, after having been 
in the possession of several families, is 
now the property of Lord Dundas. It 
was purchased in 1762 by his grandfa- 
ther Sir Lawrence Dundas, bart. of 
the last Earl of Holderness. Sir Law- 
rence, soon after his purchase, made 
great additions to the old castellated 
mansion, by building several splendid 
rooms, laying out new gardens, &c. so 
that it is now a princely residence, well 
fitted to receive the illustrious person- 
age who has lately honoured it with a 
visit, his Royal Hi hness the Duke of 
Sussex. ICHMONDIENSIs. 


Mr. Ursan, Nev. 1. 
+ London University has every 
means of becoming, from its situa- 
tion in the Metropolis, and exclusion 
of divinity, a very powerful agent of 
a valuable knowledge, and 
civilizing, polishing, and elevating those 
to whom its institution may be most 
convenient. It may give the blessing 
of intellectual habits and character to 
those whom business shuts up in those 
dirty, dark, unfurnished kennels, called 
officesand counting- houses, many hours, 
and who now enjoy relaxation only in 
sensuality and folly. A fondness for 
study makes men domestic, and domes- 
tic habits lay in general the foundation 
of the virtue and happiness of private 
life. This is the view in which I re- 
“7 the probable benefit of the London 
niversity. I think that it will greatly 
enlighten and improve the youth of 
London, and Bees ameliorate its so- 
ciety. Still I do not think that any 
London or other University will ever 
raise the English character more than 
has been done by our own noble esta- 
blishments of public schools and uni- 
versities, because they make men of 
boys, sees of fighting their way in 
the world, and ambitious of excel- 
lence, because they are to gain their 
livelihood by the world. 

It is truly vexatious, when measures 
of unquestionable utility are supported 
by methods, certainly not gentlemanly, 
as to liberal habits,—I mean the cti- 
tiques in the Edinburgh and West- 
minster Reviews, which have been 
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PART II. ] 


made upon our public Schools and 

Universities, by way of exalting the 

owe perfection of the London 
niversity in contrast. 

The whole of the higher Clergy are 
com of graduates of English Uni- 
versities ; can any one say that they are 
dashing, intemperate, or gay men? 
They enjoy their pleasures in the 
manner of gentlemen, and substitute 
moral worth and philanthropy for that 
austerity which the lower orders, ac- 
cording to Adam Smith, denominate 
the standard of virtue. 

I object to setting up Scotland as an 
oracle for every thing ; and especially 
for the constitution of a University. 
They substitute a superficial encyclo- 
= education for solid acquirements. 

hey have not had a classic of any 
note since the days of Buchanan, and 
among the first men of Great Britain, 
Newton, Locke, Shakspeare, Milton, 
Byron, Gray, Nelson, Marlborough, 

ellington, &c. &c. not a native 
Scotchman is to be found; in fact, 
they are but recently emerged from 
teshesiann: But when, through the 
just fame of Sir Walter Scott, and the 
Edinbur h Review, and the idolatry 
of Mr. Brougham towards them, — 
propose themselves as models for all 
the nation, I answer, that their men 
of bony skeleton figure might as well 
set up for Apollos. Eton, in particu- 
lar, and the other public Schools, and 
the English Universities, have all pro- 
duced the great men whom we have 
named ; and have educated our Prime 
Ministers. Have they been unable to 
face senators of the sister nation? 
Certainly not; and what has been the 
cause? Their parents have given them 
a regular classical education (by which 
is acquired the fine standard of think- 
ing and composition, appertaining ex- 
clusively to Cicecs and Rome), inured 
them to the habits of gentlemen, and by 
collision and competition at a public 
School, enabled them to face the world, 
and strip them of the self-importance, 
airs, eat humonr, consequent on spoil- 
ing children. Moreover, when Masters 
of Arts of Oxford and Cambridge are 
capable of being principals of foundation 
Grammar Schools, and Scotch Masters 
of Arts (and I speak in allusion to ac- 
tual facts,) only writing-masters under 
them, I do not hesitate to affirm that 
the superficial quackery of the Scotch 
system, if adopted in preference to our 
own, would be a national injury. I 
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affirm that a twelve month’s study of 
the legerdemain of Hamilton or Hall*® 
will never make a classical conjuror 
who can rival the Muse Etonenses, 
or Carmina Quadragesimalia, or even 
construe Latin at sight; and I also as- 
severate, that a ten years’ classic (and 
what else can be a better employment 
for a youth?) is not to be surpassed in 
whatever he undertakes, provided it be 
not dependent upon mechanical prac- 
tice, or individual talent. 

I have heard Scotchmen themselves 
admit that their system is far inferior 
to that of the English Universities, be- 
cause there are not pecuniary means in 
the parents of the students to afford 
sufficient time; nor scholarships and 
fellowships to reward them for taking 
pains. ie short, willing as I am 
warmly to praise the high literary me- 
rit of various Scotch authors, [ af- 
firm that, except in medicine at “din- 
burgh, their graduation and Universi- 
ties, with their gross ignorance of the 
classics, have in fact been the laugh 
of that nation which they insulted 
by dictatorial superciliousness, at the 
very time when Acts of Parliament 
have been required to stop their shame- 
less sale of degrees ; and when, exclad- 
ing their professors and some medical 
men, scarcely a student rises to emi- 
nence. 

But then there is the Edinburgh 
Review. Aye, this is the house that 
Jack built. By their insufferable ar- 
rogance, the Editors roused up the 
Quarterly, which they cannot snore 
down. In fact, the Edinburgh, as a 
tool of opposition, was got up and ma- 
tured by a late English nobleman; and 
an English Clergyman of talent mak- 
ing some illustrations of the plan, his 
Lordship said, ‘* Why you will offend 
all the Bishops.” “ Ye. to a woman,” 
was the reply. Thus we may see that, 
like losing a friend for the sake of a 
jest, by what butchering of decorum 
and principle, by what depreciation ot 
every thing that is venerable in the 
wise institutions of our ancestors, men 
of the highest intellectual qualities 
were formed into a society of Jesuits, 
for secretly overruling the constituted 
authorities of this realm. The very 
Clergyman to whom I allude was 
educated at one of our great public 





* Mr. Hall pretends to teach Latin in 
seven days, but it does not appear that he 
had ever more than one seven-days’ pupil ! 
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Schools, ffom which he derived a va- 
luable fellowship, and he lent his mas- 
terly aid to men who have actually pub- 
lished, that (by their means no doubt) 
the days would come when there would 
be no more Bishops, Deans, or Pre- 
bendaries, no apostolic characters to 
rule our Charch, nor honours nor re- 
wards to support it: of course, it was 
a part of the conspiracy (for such I 
call it), to suffer only such essays to 
appear in that Journal as would com- 
mand the highest respect; but the au- 
thors of half such writings are English. 
Fine writing no honourable man will 
depreciate ; when limited to subjects 
not political, he will deem it a public 

d ; but the application of it to bring 
into disrepute with the public the 
highest authorities and wisest esta- 
blishments of this realm, he will think 
bad principle. And then to propose 
trumpery Scotticisms as improvements ! 
Instead of our patronising that nation, 
we are to understand that éhey kindly 
patronise us, as if we went to éhem, not 
they to us, for advancement in life. 
The next step I suppose will be to 
insist upon our corrupting the English 
language with their broad Doric of 
whas and weels, and other drawls ; and 
to consider Edinburgh the real Athens 
of Great Britain. In short, they wish 
to dictate to us in every thing; although 
in no single branch of political, intel- 
lectual, or scientific profession, is there 
a Scotchman who heads the list. From 
Newton to. Lancaster all are English. 
Scotch morality might indeed improve 
our peasantry, and Scotch application 
to business our idle or dissipated trades- 
men ; but that is all. Any thing fur- 
ther is absolute inferiority in some re- 
spects ; bare equality in others. 

An Oxontan GRADUATE. 


—-@— 

Summerlands, 
Mr. Ura, Exeter, Oct. 2. 
ET me bricfly state two highly in- 
teresting things on Natural Phi- 
losophy, hoping that some of the able 
men who write in your‘useful work 
will give us their opinion, on what it 
may ‘he to the glory of the Great 
CREATOR to attempt to investigate, 
even with our limited facalties. Such 
have been the discoveries in Physics 
within the last forty years, that what 
1 am to mention may be within the 
reach of science guided by human 

knowledge, always advancing as it is. 


On Growth in the Vegetable and Animal Kingdoms. 
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The question, or object in view, is 
to discover by what rule or process, 
growth or increase advances in the ve- 
getable and animal kingdoms. Is it 
per saltum, ot per progressum? Uf 
the plant grows by periodical starts or 
springs, there must be an interval of 

reparation for this effect, which must 

e instantaneous at the end of such 
preparatory interval. If, again, the 
plant grows uninterruptedly progres- 
sive, or continuously, the slowness of 
constant growth cannot in most in- 
stances be reduced to any measure of 
time comprehensible by the human 
mind. In both cases the perpendicu- 
lar and horizontal growth, or the in- 
crease in height and bulk, or volume, 
must proceed by the same rule, what- 
ever it may be. Can this astonishing 
phenomenon be reduced to the test of 
experiment, and in what manner? It 
is a matter of sublime consideration, 
and of the deepest interest, as man, 
and all living creatures, must attain 
growth on a similar principle. For 
arriving, if possible, at so marvellous 
a fact, an imperfect suggestion is given 
to induce others to imagine what ma 
be more efficacious. A very quic 
growing plant might be so situated as 
to deprive it of all waving or lateral 
motion. A scale very minutely gra- 
duated might be fixed on each side of 
the plant. A powerful magnifier might 
be placed so as to slide up and down 
in front of the plant aad scales. A de- 
licate wire passing between the same 
degree of the two scales would be 
placed one-tenth of an inch above the 
top of the plant. It would be neces- 
sary to have a strong light on this sim- 
ple apparatus. Things being thus pre- 
pared, a person of acute and strong 
vision would view the small open 
space above the plant perpetually ; and 
would be occasionally relieved by ano- 
ther at short intervals. If, after long 
and repeated trials, by means of the 
magnifier situated at right angles to 
the wire immediately over the plant, 
the space between the wire and the 
top of the plant should become sud- 
denly diminished, the conclusion would 
be, that growth was by occasional 
leaps, .or per saltum; and that it must 
be continuous if no sudden starts of 
increase were observed. The scales 
would indicate the quantum of increase 
in an ascertained time. There may 
be a probability that by this, or by 
some similar, but better-iniagined pro- 
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ceeding, the wonderfal discovery aim- 
ed pay Foe be effected. It would be 
still more difficult to ascertain expe- 
rimentally the law of growth in ex- 
pansion or increase of thickness of the 
stem of vegetating substance. Never- 
theless, even this might be attempted. 
Two blunted square pieces of metal 
might be brought horizontally in close 
ms delicate contact with the stem of 
the plant; that is to say, one «rm each 
side of it. A horizontal scale of mi- 
nute gradations might be placed be- 
hind the line of these points. Through 
a powerful magnifying glass in front, 
and at right angles to the points, it 
might be seen whether or not the 
sides of the plant became suddenly in- 
dented by the increase of growth re- 
sisted by the blunt square points. 
Again, a very small space might be 
left between the points and the sides 
of the plant. The person constantly 
observing, might perceive by the scale 
a sudden filling up of this small space 
if the plant increased laterally, per sal- 
tum, or by leaps; or therewise, a re- 

lar diminution of the space, if the 
increase of growth was constantly gra- 
dual, or per progressum. Hopeless al- 
most as success may appear, under so 
uncommon and difficult an experiment, 
such is the great interest of the sub- 
ject, that it is impossible to avoid re- 
commending the attempt under good 
eye-sight. A discovery, if made, would 
be beyond a doubt by much one of 
the most wonderful in Natural His- 
tory. I fear we must say with the 
Psalmist, ‘* Such knowledge is too 
wonderful and excellent for me: I 
cannot attain unto it.” 

The other subject which I would 
refer for solution to the consideration 
of your intelligent readers, must de- 
pend on scientific reasoning, as it is 
not susceptible of experiment, properly 
so denominated. Though science may 
not have been encserially benefited by 
the ascent of balloons near three miles 
in our atmosphere, still such eae 
into the regions of ether may be sub- 
servientto the present purpose. After 

ing through the clouds, which, 
rom the creation, have been furnish- 
ing the globe with rain raised up into 
them again by constant evaporation 
while the sun is above the horizon, a 
balloon penetrates through a dif- 


ferent description of clouds, till all 
that appear above is an expanse of deep 
blue ether, untinctured by any other 





On the Increase of Cold above the Clouds. 
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colour. From this positiot of the baf- 
loon, the clouds below appear white 
and compact, resembling the earth 
when covered with snow. us si- 
tuated, the thermometer is at or he- 
low the freezing point, and a descent 
is made only by destroying the equi- 
librium between the gas within, and 
an equal bulk of the surrounding at- 
mospheric air. Suppose the balloon 
at its utmost height to be in a line 
between a person standing on the 
earth, and the sun, frost, snow, and 
hail are experienced at the position of 
the balloon, while on the earth, even 
in winter, and much more in sum- 
mer, a great degree of heat is felt, 
though there are only three miles of dif- 
ference in the two situations. I may 
be told, that the heat given out by the 
earth eccasions this difference of sen- 
sation; but this supposition will not 
account for the direct heat felt on the 
head, or on the upper part of the hand 
held out, because the intervention of 
one of the lower watery clouds, or of 
any other object in the sun-line, will 
immediately take off such heat, other- 
wise experienced on the earth, but 
not at the balloon. No effect is with- 
out a cause; and I would ask, what 
can occasion this difference of heat at 
a greater distance, while, ceteris pa- 
rilus, that at the more near situation 
to the sun, or at the balloon, ought to 
be greater. I can only give my con- 
jecture, leaving a more satisfactory so- 
ae if such there be, to those bet- 
tet qualified to account for the fact. 
I then suppose, that the snow-white 
clouds below the position of the bal- 
loon, constantly surround the earth, 
and maintain their position at nearly 
the same distance from it. Being con- 
vex on the upper, and concave in every 
situation towards the earth, they act 
as a concavo-convexo lens in every di- 
rection downwards, and concentrate 
or converge the rays of the sun, while 
the balloon has no such means over 
it, and is, therefore, in the degree of 
cold uniformly found, after passing 
through the concentrating power, or 
medium creation of heat. is con- 
centration is greater in proportion as 
the sun’s rays are less oblique: and 
the greater degree of heat on the earth 
than at the place of the balloon, at 
night, may be ascribed to the heat 
iven out by the earth, and remaining 
in the atmosphere after sunset. The 
summits of the highest mountains are 
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enveloped in snow, because they ex- 
tend to that part of the atmosphere, 
where producing concentration of the 
solar rays commences, on the same 
principle that little heat is felt close 
to a lens held exposed to the sun. 
Owing to the same cause, the cold of 
the atmosphere increases in proportion 
to the degree of ascent. Of the seve- 
ral benefeial uses of the atmosphere, 
this, which I may have imperfectly 
described, may be one of the most 
material for the purposes of existence : 
and if I be wrong in these opinions, 
I can only acquiesce the more in the 
sentiment that 
*¢ Not deeply to discern, not much to know, 
Mankind was born to wonder and adore.” 
Yours, &. Joun Macponavp. 


—@— 

Mr. Urnsan, Manchester, Dec. 8. 

BSERVING a reference made by 
your Correspondent ‘ Mancu- 
niensis,” at page 209 of your present 
volume, to a mutual and much es- 
teemed friend, and conceiving that the 
recording whatever is curious relatin 
to a worthy and respectable individua 
is quite as likely to be beneficial and 
gratifying while the party is among us 
as when he has reached the universal 
bourne, and his name appears in your 
Obituary, the partiality of friend- 
ship, anxious to ‘steal a march on 
time,” induces me to send you the 
following ‘descent 4 la militaire,” 
not doubting but such particulars re- 
specting an attractive correspondent 
and warm admirer will prove as ac- 
ceptable and amusing to Mr. Urban 
and his numerous readers now, as ata 
future period of your lasting career and 
enduring record. 

Numerous instances of similar fa- 
mily devotion to the profession of arms 
are to be found in our peerage, whose 
etiquette excludes its members from 
any but professional pursuits ; but few 
families of commoners (so little de- 
pendent on court influence) are to be 
met with affording such instances of 
military connexion as that of my 
friend, who is the son of an octoge- 
narian Captain in the Army,—the 
younger brother of a Captain, and bro- 
ther of another brevet Captain, and 
son-in-law of a veteran Captain of the 
old Buffs,—his grandfather was in 
Frazer's brigade, and received the 
wound which ultimately ht him 
to the grave at Culloden ;—his eldest 
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uncle served in the German wars in 
George the Second’s time, arid in the 
American war; his two cousins bein 
also in the Army ;—his second uncle 
was many years in the Army, two of 
whose sons were killed in India ;—his 
godfathers were both Captains in the 
service ;—his grand uncle was a Lieu- 
tenant in the Navy, in which service 
his brother-in-law has also served some 
time, whose father, as has been seen, 
was a Captain of Infantry, and grand- 
father a Commissioner of the Tier, 
his great grandfather being also of re- 
spectable rank in the latter service. 
About the same period of the last cen- 
tury, a grand uncle of my friend served 
the office of High Sheriff for his native 
county, while the direct ancestor of 
his amiable partner filled the same of- 
fice for the county of Kent. M 
friend’s paternal great grand uncle 
served in the Parliament army, while 
his mother’s great grandsire served in 
that of his unfortunate Royal master ; 
one of the very few females of the fa- 
mily, married a cousin of the regicide 
Colonel Hacker, her brother marrying 
about the same time the ancestor of a 
gallant General at present in the ser- 
vice. 

Of his maternal ancestors, several 
others were, I believe, in the service of 
their country; and one, a collateral 
ancestor, was the celebrated Guy 
Fawkes; another was married to the 
brave Sir Ingram Hopton, who was 
killed in his Royal Master's cause in 
1643. The ancestor from whom my 
friend is maternally descended was in 
the army of William I. one of his 
great grandsons, christened Falcasius, 
sinking the family name “de Lind- 
ley,” assumed for a surname Falcasius 
ot Fawkes, which is the origin of the 
Farnley family (Yorkshire), whose 
real name of course is ** Lindley.” 

The founder of my friend’s family 
surname was also a Norman soldier, 
whose descendants (as the family arms 
show) served in the Crusades. It is 
not a little remarkable that my friend 
at the present moment resides on part 
of an estate unconsciously purchased 
by him a short time beck, which 
proved by the title deeds to have an- 
cientl manapa to his family, having 
aaaeh @ it some ages ago as a 
marriage portion. 

The descendant of Roger Lindley, 
brother of the above Falcasius, married 
about 1600, Bryan Palmes, taking with 
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her the old mansion Lindley Hall, near 
Odey, Yorkshire. Their pious grand- 
pay rece father of Sir Guy Palmes, 
placed the following pleasing memo- 
rial on the tomb of his ancestors the 
Lindleys and the Palmes, in Otley 
Church. The puns on the family 
name are perhaps as neat and pure as 
any to be met with in the history of 
epitaphs or funereal poetry, and fur- 
nish as and monitory a motto for 
the family arms as is to be found at- 
tached to any in the Heralds’ College. 


“* Nec fictum fecialis erat, nec munere pat- 


tum, (genus. 
Heram antiqua probant, hoc monumenta 
® ° * e . 


Justus ut Palma. 
Plurima Lindlorum templo conduntur in isto, 
Ultima Palmoram corpora bina jacent ; 
Gloria certa viri non est, sunt omnia vana, 
Nec faciunt clarum stemmata clara virum ; 
Hoc virtutis opus, Justus ceu Palma, virebit, 
Nam dotes animi nulla sepulchra tegunt. 
Anno D’ni 1593.” 


Yours, &c. Amicws. 


Mr. Unsix, asty, Warwickshire, 
N the month of December 1825, 
some labourers were employed by 
Mr. John Elkington of Princethorpe, 
in this county, to sow a field in his oc- 
cupation, not far north of the river 
Leam, and adjoining the Roman Foss 
Road, which runs through Prince- 
thorpe. Being compelled for that pur- 
to intersect the field in various 
parts by small trenches, they discover- 
ed, a short distance below the surface 
of the soil, large quantities of bones of 
different animals, stags’ horns, sawn or 
cut in pieces, many fragments of pot- 
tery of various descriptions, two spear 
heads of iron, and a celt. Some hu- 
man bones were also turned up, and 
one or two small coins of the lower 
empire. Among the broken pieces of 
pottery some were of a beautiful red, 
others were composed of a coarse earth, 
not much finer than the common gar- 
den pots, and of different coloars, as a 
dirty white, light grey, dark grey, &c. 
some few were ornamented with wav- 
ing lines; and one piece, which must 
have belonged to a vessel of superior 
quality to the rest, was ornamented 
with a white flower on a brown ground. 
The soil in which these remains were 
mingled was a fine black mould, a 
parently of animal matter. The field 
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was situated on the top of a hill be- 
tween Princethorpe and the river 
Leam ; and it occurred to me that it 
was probably a castrum exploratum or 
castrum estivum of the Romans, ap- 
pendant to their large camp at Wa- 
penbury, about a mile and half dis- 
tant on the same side of the river, in 
a much lower and warmer situation. 

It is observable that the fourteenth 
Iter of Richard of Cirencester, which 
runs from Isca (Caerleon in Mon- 
mouthshire) to Lindum (Lincoln), 
passes through this county; and be- 
tween the stations Alauna (Alcester) 
and Vennonis (High Cross), a blank 
occurs in the Diaphragmata, which 
Dr. Stukeley has endeavoured partially 
to fill up by inserting’as one interme- 
diate station Warwick, the supposed 
Presidium, and leaving a blank for 
another, which, according to Richard, 
was twelve miles distant from Venno- 
nis, as the numerals in the Iter will 
show, which runs as follows : 


“Iter xiv. Ab Isca per Glebon Lindum 
usque sic: Ballio m. p. vin. Blesto xu. 
Sariconio x1. Glebon Colonia xv. Ad Anto- 
nam Xv. Alauna xV.......+. Vennonis xu. 
Ratiscorion x11. Venromento xu. Margi- 
duno xu. Ad Pontem xi. Crococolana .... 
Lindum xv.” 


The distance from Alcester to War- 
wick across the country is rather more 
than twelve miles, and from Warwick 
to Princethorpe, in a direct line, eight; 
and Princethorpe is just twelve miles 
on the Foss from High Cross; so that 
there can be little doubt that at Prince- 
thorpe was the station mentioned by 
Richard as being 12 miles distant from 
Vennonis, the name of which is un- 
fortunately lost. A straight line drawn 
from Alcester to the Foss Road at 
Princethorpe passes through Warwick, 
and the distance from Alcester to 
Princethorpe is much greater than be- 
tween any other two stations in that 
Iter; so that it may not be unreason- 
able to conjecture that there were two 
intermediate stations between Alces- 
ter and High Cross, of which this at 
Princethorpe was in all probability 
one, and perhaps the other was at 
Warwick. Mart. Bioxam. 


Some SpecuLations on LITERARY 
Puieasures.—No. VII. 
(Concluded from p. 494.) 
‘oe study of simples, that is, the 

process by which we trace Nature 
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up to her elementary forms, in other 
words, chemistry, naturally perhaps 
leads the mind to an analyzation of 
certain things connected with the pro- 
gress of literature. A mere survey of 
the frame of her operations, though of 
a more superficial character, is calcu- 
lated to excite some such process. We 
compare the fitness and relation of the 
various objects of creation, animate 
and inanimate, and imagination, prone 
to busy itself in parallels, contemplates 
alike relations in the progress of letters. 
From the age of Abelard, a literary re- 
cluse of the 13th century, to the days 
of Petrarch, alike a contemplator of 
nature in the 14th, such meditative 
soliloquies, it may be said, were in- 
dulged in by minds of retired habits 
and literary leisure. The facilities to 
this kind of contemplations are in- 
creased as the close and accurate study 
of nature advances; and those emi- 
nent and intelligent naturalists Der- 
ham and Ray, who lived and wrote 
about the commencement of the 18th 
ceutury, doubtless at once imbibed a 
stimulus, and were furnished with 
sundry ideas and parallels from her 
various assemblages. 5o too, about the 
close of the same century, when a taste 
for these investigations was more ge- 
nerally diffused in society, preceded by 
the Abbé la Pluchere, the author of 
«* Emilius,” and of the ‘* Harmonies 
of Nature,” had respectively, it may 
be supposed, a bias implanted in their 
breasts from the same source. 

*« In every country,” says St. Pierre, 
*“‘the poor rise early, cultivate the 
earth, live in the open air and in the 
fields. They are penetrated with that 
active power which fills the universe.” 
These then are the individuals who, 
one might suppose, would especially be 
at once the admirers and the investi- 
gators of nature's perennial operations, 
were it not plain that from education 
and early habit they are incapacitated 
to abstract and associate. If indeed 
we adopt the hypothesis of Dr. Wood- 
ward, the inhabitants of the primitive 
world (the antediluvians) ought uni- 
versally to have been philosophers and 
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various others, who have adopted the 
same hypothesis, has taught that as 
the primzval curse upon the earth was 
not accomplished until the Deluge, 
**the plough was then of no use, and 
not invented until afier that grand zra, 
—that as the earth, requiring little or 
no culture, yielded its various fruits 
without the assistance of human in- 
dustry, all mankind could devote that 
time, and participate in those advan- 
tages which are now enjoyed only by 
a favoured few,—that the agricultural 
operations of ploughing and sowing, 
and the like, being unnecessary, such 
time was appropriated to purposes far 
more agreeable to the end of their 
creation.” We read, it is true, in the 
sacred authorities of the knowledge 
and the arts which distinguished the 
antediluvian world ; -but as the learned 
Parsons * has remarked (and the fact 
may be thought strongly militant a- 
ainst the hypothesis of these theorists), 
if Lamech, when Noah was born, said, 
with a prophetic spirit, ‘* this same 
shall comfort us concerning our work 
and the toil of our hands, because of 
the ground which the Lord hath 
cursed,” he could not without preter- 
natural light ‘*‘ foresee a thing six hun- 
dred years before it happened.” 

With regard to the hypothesis of 
Dr. Woodward, that mankind nniver- 
sally hud more leisure to prosecute 
scientific pursuits from the prodigious 
fertility of their soil, which required lit- 
tle culture,—it may be observed, by the 
way, that in this, as most other theo- 
rists who have written on these sub- 
jects, a great deal is presumed where 

ut litle of proof remains. ‘* The 
vast and incredible numbers of its ani- 
mal and vegetable productions, its ex- 
treme luxuriance and fecundity,” the 
fact that ‘‘the earth was so loaded 
with herbage, and thronged with ani- 
mals at the time the Deluge came, 
that such an expedient was even ne- 
cessary to rid it of its burthen, and to 
make room for a succession ;” all this, 
and more of the same nature, though 
ingeniously argued, may be wget to 
be taken upon slight proofs, chiefly 
because it tends to establish his thesis 





poets, This gentleman, followed by 


* This intelligent and learned writer bas adduced many other reasons, sufficiently ob- 
vious indeed, to prove that this hypothesis, favoured as it has been by most of our theorists, 
is attended with many difficulties more formidable than those which are sought to be ex- 
plained by its adoption. His ‘‘ Remains of Japhet” is a book of curious research, and 
will descend to posterity a monument of the arduous and investigating spirit which its 


author brought to the task of elucidating high antiquity. 
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of God’s, malediction not being effece 
tually completed until the Deluge. ~ 

Upon the point of physical blessings 
of climate and soil. being accelerative 
in maturing the intellect, and promot- 
ing the cause of discovery, much has 
been said. The Abbé du Bos, Mon- 
tesquieu, M. Pauw, onr Warton, and 
others, have their theses on this sub- 
ject; but if Woodward's position, that 
the old workl was more propitious to 
intellectual eminence, from its prodi- 
gious fecundity, the tropical climates 
of our globe, which oust be supposed 
to approximate nearest to the state of 
things here imagined, might also be 
presumed to have sometimes at least 
exhibited literature and the arts in 
their highest character. We well 
know that in these modern eras of 
history, the political and moral in- 
fluences which spread over the coun- 
tries that lie beneath those latitudes, 
preclude the existence of a state of let- 
ters. But were this otherwise, as in 
several former ages it is reasonable to 
suppose it may have been upon the as- 
sumption of Woodward, India, Ethio- 

ia, and Terra Firma, would each 
a! had their, high periods of civili- 
zation and of letters, and have shone 
in the moral splendour of an Augus- 
tan age. 

Migratory and evanescent in its crea- 
tions or in.its retrospective gleanings, 
the human mind, prompted by solitude, 
and led by fancy, often seeks that re- 
creation from variety which the long- 
continued contemplation of one sub- 
ject is wont to give. In favour of 
this licentious mode of expressing our 
thoughts, precedent is sometimes 
pleaded ; aod if Montaigne may be 
excepted against, as presenting a dan- 
gerous model in the ruder ages of 
French literature, the instance of St. 
Pierre, two centuries after, and echo- 
ing the sentiments and opinions of a 
more classical period, may be cited in 
excuse. “If [ give way,” says the 
latter writer, “ever so little to my 
feelings, there is no landscape but 
what Lennoble. Those vast meads are 
oceans, those foggy hills are islands 
peering above the horizon, that towa 
in the distant vale is a city of Greece, 
honoured by the presence of Socrates 
and of Xenophon.” ‘Thus writes St. 
Pierre, an author of an imaginative 
turn, and a pathos which occasionally 
is caleulated to assist our rambles of 
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thought and of fancy beyond most 


others. 

We mentioned pathos; and as if 
these rambles of thought and of fancy 
we are apt sometimes to revolve 
mentally those contingencies which, 
acted upon as they are by the varieties 
of human passion, and moulded into 
the sympathies and sensibilities of life, 
constitute some of its high pleasures ; 
so that department of our literature (if 
indeed it may be so called) which ad- 
dresses itself especially to an excite- 
ment of the sentimental passions, glides 
into review. The survey of nature in 
her varieties, the view of her fitness, 
relations, and harmonies, has naturall 
a tendency to excite the kindlier feel- 
ings. The stern precepts of philosophy, 
the attenuated chain of scientific in- 
quiry, yields tothe philanthropies which 
often cherish our being with some of 
its liveliest pleasures. The econom 
of the visible creation, with its high 
and exquisite adaptation to its purposes, 
will often meliorate the powers of the 
full soul into a review of those who 
have taken upon them to guide its 
finer susceptibilities. At the head of 
such writers has been thought to stand 
Lawrence Sterne.—And here it may 
be observed, that poets in every age 
have addressed a great portion of the 
embodyings of their minds to the pas- 
sions; they have consequently proved 
the instruments of either on the one 
hand elevating and adding expression 
and dignity to those excitements of a 
moral character, which all more or 
less feel, or of vitiating them to a 
morbid excrescence. Their influence 
therefore in society is by no means 
small. The sentimental novel, like- 
wise popular as it has been for the 
last age or two, may be thought to 
have had a more than ordinary share 
in guiding and directing the tide of 
moral sentiment amongst certain por- 
tions of society which usually impart a 
fasion to others. For if, as the judi- 
cious Lord Orrery says, ‘* there is a 
sort of mode in philosophy, as well as 
in other things, and Sir Isaac New- 
ton and his notions may hereafter be out 
of faspion ;” the same may with especial 
propriety be said of those sentimental 
prodactions, which, as they spring from 
the beart, so in these respects they im- 
parta tone tosociety. But the grand pa- 
triarch amongst wrifers of this class, 
—the author who for more than half 
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a century has with. classical honoure 
for he has taken his place as a 
ritish classic) been thought to have 

carried pathos and sentiment to the 

highest chord upon which the sympa- 
thies vibrate,—is, in the general suf- 
frage, Lawrence Sterne. 

he beauties of Sterne have min- 
led in the lesser rows of our classical 
ibraries, with fragments culled from 
the writings of the first characters in 

English literature, and independently 

of their abstract intrinsic merits, may 

be thought to have given an impress or 
bias in certain quarters not very fa- 
vourable to that manly feeling which 
is found to be productive in the high- 
est degree of the social virtues. 
Hobbes, about a ccntury and a half 
ago and upwards, disseminated a new 
doctrine in morals, or one at least 
that has been generally fathered upon 
him. The philosopher of Malmsbury 
taught, as is very well known, that 
every sentiment of the breast, what- 
ever be its complexion, originates re- 
motely in a selfish wish to promote 
our own gratification ; and that no act 
of virtue was ever performed, for it 
amounts to this, but with some latent 
and sinister view of this kind. This 
theory, finely sophisticated as it is, is 
at the best equivocal; it teaches that 
sentiment eile centres in itself;, but 
then if this sentiment of self-gratifica- 
tion is found to inhere in a feeling so 
pure and exalted as to delight in acts 
of benevolence, it is clear that the au- 
thor to whom we owe this strange 
discovery, that man comes into the 
world in a state of utter hostility to his 
fellow, teaches either that virtue itself 
is a selfish and vitiated propensity, or 
he labours to destroy every incentive 
to nobleness of thinking, and eradi- 
cates every spark of disinterested phi- 
lanthropy from the breast. Sterne errs 
in a diametrically opposite direction, 
by teaching that a diseased and exces- 
sive sensibility inheres in the human 
character. And if the malign and re- 
ulsive aspect of the philosophy taught 
G the author of the *‘ De Cive,” and 
the * Leviathan,” never in this coun- 
try found its numerous abeitors, its fal- 
lacies have been exposed from a num- 
ber of pens. Not so with Sterne, 
whose false and sicklied sensibility 

may be thought to have gained im- 

mevsely more converts among his 

countrymen. Scarcely has apy writer, 
bearing the rank of critical diplomacy, 
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ste forward to vindicate. propriety, 
a rh upon the orrittee Sees 
of authority, whether he was legiti- 
mately installed in those honours and 
that reputation which have generally 
circled about his name. We say, 
then, that Sterne, and it is upon a 
simple conviction of his desert, has 
occupied too high a place in the ranks 
of English literature. It will probably 
be saplied, that this place has been too 
long occupied, and his pretensions to 
it too generally acknowledged, to ren- 
der him vulnerable by the exceptions 
of an individual of an age so long afier 
his own. This principle, however, if 
admitted, would obviously advance a 
plea for the admission of every absur- 
dity sanctioned by lapse of years. The 
Peripatetics of the 14th century would 
with much more argument have plead- 
ed the antiquity of their founder, as a 
warrant for all the ingenious sophisms 
of categories and predicaments, by 
whose benighting influence they were 
mainly armed with weapons for per- 
petuating the night of ignorance which 
so long and universally prevailed in 
Europe. Bat it is not so much the 
individual merits of the writer him- 
self, as the precedent which his suc- 
cess has since opened in his peculiar 
line, which is perhaps open to the 
bar of criticism. 

When a man takes it into his head 
to hold at utter defiance common 
sense, Common manners, and common 
decency, he offers an insult at once to 
the tastes and the understandings of 
the public whom he addresses. He 
in effect places himself on a dangerous 

innacle, from which he might have 
n either hurled by the common 
suffrage, or admired Re the boldness 
and audacity which inspired him to 
occupy a position of so eccentric a cha- 
racter. Stimulated, or at least encou- 
raged by the example of Swifi, it is 
not a suurce of asionishment that a 
man of eccentric parts like Sterne 
should throw out upon the public 
mart of Literature volumes of folly and 
trash. But that such trash, the worth- 
less and inane character of which pro- 
trudes in lineaments too gross for equi- 
vocation, should have passed current 
with mankind, in consideration of cer- 
tain strokes of pathos sprinkled, not 
with the rich vein of native fecundity, 
but with a sparing hand through his 
works,—this indeed is somewhat mar- 
vellous. 
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PART 11.] 
Bat in pursuing the thread of these 


speculations, the author would not re- 
main deaf to a friendly hint that he 
himself becomes tedious, and while 
embodying the suggestions of his wake- 
ful reveries, he would not plead prece- 
dent in the author of the ** Divine Le- 
gation,” to justify the ramblings of 
dullness or irrelevance ; nor would he 
shield himself under the examples of 
Dr. Warton (Essay on Pope), of Mon- 
taigne, or of Democritus junior, be- 
cause each of these have their varied 
beauties of genius and composition to 
recommend them. 
Melksham. ALCIPHRON. 


—-}— 
Mr. UrsBan, Bedford, Dec. 29. 


I AVING been a reader of your 
valuable Magazine for many 


years, and phe, with pleasure 
t 


that you are no friend to what is call- 
ed modern improvement, but, on the 
contrary, one of its most eloquent ene- 
mies, I venture to beg that you will 
insert the following remarks, which, 
though unworthy of the subject, yet, 
through the medium of your widely- 
circulated Miscellany, may attract the 
attention and awaken the interest of 
some ingenious antiquary, who ma 

bring to light that which without his 
or your assistance would be buried in 
eternal night. It has been my fate to 
see Weston-Underwood Hall, a vene- 
table Gothic mansion, one of the seats 
of the antient family of Throckmor- 
ton, levelled with the dust. This man- 


* sion, the major part of which was sup- 


posed to have been built about five or 
six centuries ago, was seated upon the 
brow of a hill well flanked by its old 
hereditary trees, about the distance of 
a mile from the town of wee in 
Buckinghamshire. The grounds which 
surrounded it descend with a beau- 
tiful sweep to the river Ouse, whose 
delightfal meanderings were the fa- 
vontite resort of the melancholy Cow- 
per. From the terrace, on the right 
of the mansion, are seen the stately 
groves of Tyringham, once the domain 
of the knightly family of that name, 
one of whose warlike sons lost his life 
on the bloody plain of Wakefield. The 
front view comprises the picturesque 
village of Emberton and Clifton Hall, 
late the seat of the Small family. On 
the left is the town of Olney, with its 
Gothic church and antient bridge, 


Weston- Undertood Hall, co. Bucks. 
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“That with its wearisdme but - needful 


dengihe 

Bestrides the winter flood.” 

And in the distance 

‘* The Ouse, slow winding through a level 
plaia [o’er, 

Of spacious meads, with cattle sprinkled 

Conducts the eye along its sinuous course, 

Delighted. 

Now glitters in the Sun, and now retires, 

As bashful, yet impatient to be seen.” 


In short, there is scarcely a place in 
this part of the kingdom equal to it in 
point of diversified view, poetical re- 
collections, and interesting antiquity. 
In the possession of such a domain, 
who but the present owner would not 
have exclaimed— , 


** Lord, who would live turmoiled in the 
court, 
And may enjoy such pleasant walks as 


these ?” 


But, alas! for the taste of that owner, 
and for the beauty of the county! this 
mansion has been doomed to destruc- 
tion ; and at this moment little or no- 
thing remains of its once ponderous 
walls and antique gables. The wild 
winds from the surrounding hills now 
sweep unchecked and mournfully over 
that space, which was once the abode 
of the wise, the powerful, and the 
brave. It is distressing enough to see 
a mansion like this destroyed by fire; 
by when we behold the hand of man 
applied to so ungenerous a purpose, it 
excites feelings of disgust, which no 
common considerations will serve to 
allay. Were the northern magician 
to obtain the many traditionary glean- 
ings of this Hall and family, I doubt 
not that he would send forth to the 
world a tale, not inferior in interest to 
some of his happiest productions. That 
materials for such an undertaking are 
not wanting, must be evident to all 
those who are aware that this family 
has always been firmly attached to the 
Catholic faith, and of course in the 
earlier ages of the Reformation, very 
unfavourably disposed towards the Go- 
verninent. One of them suffered the 
punishment of death, for being deeply 
concerned in one of the various plots 
to free Mary of Scotland from her im- 

risonment by Elizabeth; and I be- 
lieve tradition informs us that there 
was scarcely a plot to accomplish Ca- 
tholic ascendancy, and the restoration 
of the Stuarts, which had not. the 
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name of Throckmorton attached to it. 
But can we blame them for this? 
Should not we have acted in the same 
manner, had we lived in those ages 
when the pure light of the Gospel was 
purposely concealed from those who 
professed their peculiar faith? But I 
have wandered far too wide from the 
subject to which I intended at first to 
have confined myself, and must now 
conclude these remarks by again re- 
peating my hope that this may catch 
the eye of some gentleman equal to 
the task of searching after and bring- 
ing to light “the wonders of the an- 
tique age.” 

It had nearly escaped me to mention 
that the oldest wing of this mansion 
was appropriated for a Catholic Cha- 
pel. During the work of destruction, 
several secret passages, trap-doors, 
sliding pannels, and other places for 
concealment were discovered; and it 
is worthy of further remark, that most 
of them had communication with the 
Chapel. Z. 

—}— 

Mr. Ursan, = Liverpool, Dec. 31. 

if perusing your valuable Miscel- 

lany of November, I was not a 
little struck by a quotation used by 
«©W. Hersee,” in No. II. of his 
«* Sketches in Surrey.” In describing 
the beauties of Holmsdale, he has the 
following passage : 

“‘There is something so delightful in 
this, even while it partekes of the melan- 
choly tinge of reflection, allied in its spirit 
to the emotions arising from what the amia- 
ble Montgomery calls, very beautifully, ‘ the 
joy of grief.’” 

I admit that this is very sweetly and 
sentimentally expressed ; but I cannot 
admit that Montgomery has the merit 
of that beautiful sentiment ‘* the joy of 

rief.” As a critical dissertation has 
ean given to the public by the late 
learned and venerated Dr. Blair, it 
may, perhaps, be not an unacceptable 
or unappropriate article for your intel- 
ligent Miscellany to quote what he 
says on the expression ascribed by Mr. 
Hersee to the amiable Montgomery. 

«¢ The joy of grief (says Dr. Blair) is one 
of Ossian’s remarkable expressions, several 
times repeated. If any one shall think that 
it needs to be justified by a precedent, he 
may find it twice used by Homer, in the 
lliad*, when Achilles is visited by the ghost 


** The Joy of Grief.” —Ossian. 
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of Patroclus ; and in the Odysseyt, when 
Ulysses meets his mother in the shaden. On 
both these occasions, the heroes, melted 
with tenderness, lament their not having it 
in their power to throw their arms round the 
ghost, ‘ that we might,’ say they, ‘in a mu- 
tual embrace enjoy the delight of grief.’” 


But in trath the expression stands 
in need of no defence from authority ; 
for it is a natural and just expression, 
and conveys a clear idea of that grati- 
fication which a virtuous heart often 
feels in the indulgence of a tender me- 
lancholy. 

Ossian makes a. very proper distinc. 
tion between this gratification and the 
destructive effect of overpowering grief. 
«There is a joy in grief, when peace 
dwells in the breasts of the sad; but 
sorrow wastes the mournful, O daugh- 
ter of Foscar, and their days are few.” 
To “give the joy of grief,” generally 
signifies to raise the strain of soft and 
grave music; and finely characterizes 
the taste of Ossian’s age and country. 

In those days when the songs of 
bards were the great delight of heroes, 
the tragic Muse was held in chief ho- 
nour; gallant actions, and virtuous suf- 
ferings, were the chosen theme; pre- 
ferably to that light and trifling strain 
of poetry and music, which promotes 
light and trifling manners, and serves 
to emasculate the mind. ‘* Strike the 
harp in my hall,” said the great Fin- 
gal, in the midst of youth and victory, 
**strike the harp in my hall, and let 
Fingal hear the song. Pleasant is the 
joy of grief! It is like the shower of 
spring, when it softens the branch of 
the oak ; and the young leaf lifts its 
head. Sing on, O bards! to-morrow 
we lift the sail.” 

Personal epithets have been much 
used by all the poets of the most an- 
cient ages ; and when well chosen, not 
general and unmeaning, they contri- 
bute not a little to render the style de- 
scriptive and animated. Besides epi- 
thets founded on bodily distinctions, 
akin to many of Homer's, we find in 
Ossian several which are remarkably 
beautiful and poetical. Such are, “Os- 
car of the future fights,”—* Fingal of 
the mildest look,”—*‘ Carril of other 
times,”—*‘ the mildly blushing Eviral- 
lin,” —** Bragela, the lonely Sun-beam 
of Dunscaich ;” or ‘* Culdee, the son of 
the secret Cell.” 


Yours, &c. OssIAna. 





* Miiad, xx, 98. 


+ Odyssey, ix. 211, 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—o— 


115.° The Antiquities of Athens, measured 

and delineated by James Stuart, F.R.S. 

F.S.A. and Nicholas Revett, Painters 

and Architects. A new Edition. Lon- 

don, 1825. Fol. Plates. 
« E will not endure,” (say the 
Quarterly Reviewers) ‘‘ that 
our trade may be extended over a 
wider territory, that our ships may 
sweep unresisted over an ampler ex- 
panse of ocean—we will not endure, 
that the children of that land, to 
which we owe every thing after re- 
ligion most valuable, science, art, 
poetry, philosophy, whose voice awak- 
ened us from the deep slumbers of 
barbarism, and directed us to the at- 
tainment of intellectual superiority— 
that that land, with all its recollec- 
tions, its images of beauty—its tem- 
ples worn by the footsteps of heroes 
— its sacred mountains and poetic 
streams—should be left desolate, a prey 
to the ferocity of barbarians, without 
generosity to pardon the unsuccessful 
efforts of patriotic devotion, without 
religion to stay the slaughtering hand, 
when despair pleads for mercy.” 

We have commenced with this 
fine apostrophe, because it forms an 
excellent introduction to our subject, 
and because we like to exhibit good 
horsemanship upon Pegasus. We re- 
joice, with the savage joy of revenge, 
that the thunder and the lightning 
are gathering their awful powers 
around the accursed Ibrahim Pacha ; 
and that he either does or will look 
at the storm, as Cain did upon the 
Almighty; and this we feel without 
having even a fibre of pity, fine as 
a hair, moved in our hearts, because, 
although there is something grand in 
savages and banditti, often mighty 
heroism, and sublimity of sentiment, 
yet in the pure undefecated Mahome- 
tan there is no redeeming characteris- 
tic of humanity. It is the Devil’s own 
contamination of our nature in its es- 
sential vicious perfection. Murder, 
slavery, rape, theft, and devastation, 
all the constituent parts of the worst 
wickedness, because implying in the 
main irretrievable injury, are recog- 
nised principles of a most damnable, 
uncivilizing, and demoralizing religion; 
and its hellish visitation of any un- 
fortunate country is that of the locust. 





But to the work before us.* What 
the peace | of the Belvidere Apollo 
was to sculpture, the publication of 
Stuart’s Athens was to Architecture. 
Before this event, our models were 
Roman ; and how impure they were, 
is well shown in Gell and Randby’s 
Pompeiana. The worst taste in Ar- 
chitecture must be evidently that 
which disregards proportions, and this 
the Romans did, elongating the Do- 
ric, which was like drawing out Her- 
cules into a very tall thin Pantaloon ; 
shortening the Corinthian, which was 
similar to turning a beautiful nymph- 
like girl into a short squab dowdy ; 
raising heavy entablements upon light 
columns, and vice vers; annexing 
enormous pedestals and capitals to slen- 
der shafts ; in short, they took the ele- 
ments of beauty, cut, paired, and hacked 
them, like mischievous children spoil- 
ing a toy into forms of ugliness, and 
then conglomerated them together 
into a form which had no effect, as 
a beautiful whole, but was just as 
fantastic as would be in the human 
face a nose awry, a mouth drawn up 
on one side, or one eye elevated 
higher than the other. We know 
only that the thing was intended for 
a human visage, but that it is one in 
deformity. 

It is to our countrymen that the 
world is indebted for the best illus- 
trations of the edifices of antiquity, 
and the fountains of a pure taste were 
first developed by Englishmen (p. 5). 
The publications of Palladio and Des- 
godetz are deficient in the Doric and 
Ionic, and any comparison of the 
Tuscan (a Roman barbarism) with 
the Grecian orders, is absurd. The 
very idea of an entasis in the co- 
lumns, resembling a barrel, and a 
width of orate Dal son which 
must destroy the effect of a colon- 
nade, are both specimens of bad taste. 
Indeed the Tuscan deserves as much 
to be called an order of Architecture, 
as a wain-house a villa. It is only 
an edifice raised upon props. 

But with regard to the exquisite 
remains before us. In Chapter I. 
Plate iii. we have a Doric portico. 
It has an acroterium or base for an 

uestrian statue, or one in a car, 
upon the summit of the pediment. 
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This we think a Romanism, injuri- 
ous to the simple dignity of a pr 
diment. The Liitor observes, that 
**this example of the Doric order, 
authenticated to be the latest of a 
purely Grecian character, admits of 
adaptation to the modern practice of 
domestic architecture better than any 
antique model extant.” P. 25. 

Disliking as we do the tall and 
ottaajtebia Doric (as incongruous 
with its nature), we do not think it 
proper for Domestic Architecture in 
any form ; and however tasteful may 
be the ornaments of the triglyphs 
(see pl. ii. £3.) we think it an in- 
consistent tawdriness (2 la Birming- 
ham), and our ingenious Editor well 
says, ‘‘that it is a practice which de- 
stroys the principal feature of the Do- 
ric order.” P. 25. 

We must however observe, that we 
are prejudiced in favour of the Pestum 
Doric, and think that it neither is 
nor ever was an order which ad- 
mitted of any attempt at improve- 
ment without injury. We deem it, 
in its best Grecian character, to be 
in Architecture what the Farnesian 
Hercules is in sculpture, a perfect 
thing in se. 

Il. The Ionic Temple of Ilyssus. 

«¢ The shafts of the columns of this tem- 
ple are shorter and less diminished, and the 
capitals are larger in correspondence with 
the force of the entablature, than is usual 
in other models of this order, which, with 
the form of the bases without plinths, in- 
duce us to consider it one of the earliest ex- 
amples of the Ionic.... The echinus (or 
eggs and anchors) is, contrary to the present 
custom, continued under che volutes, and 
quite round the capital.” P. 33. 

This shorter Ionic is in beautiful 
proportion, between the Doric and 
Corinthian. 

III. The Tower of the Winds. The 
roof is of a form remarkably elegant ; 
and figures of the winds on the sides 
of the octagon are noble bold pieces 
of sculpture (p. 38). This edifice is 
supposed to be a Grecian production, 
as late as the Augustan age. P. 45. 

1V. The Choragic Monument of 
Lysicrates, or pretended Lantern of 
Demosthenes. The remarkables of 
this exquisite building are the outside 
of the cupola, which imitates a thatch 
or covering of laurel leaves, ee 
with a Vitravian scroll, and other 
ornaments. The flower on the top 
of the cupola is, in our opinion, the 
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most beautiful specimen of architec- 
tural foliage that ever existed (see pl. 
xxix). The capitals of the columns 
are not, however, the most ancient 
Corinthian known, those of the Tem- 
ple of Apollo Didymeus may claim 
greater antiquity (p. 59). Admitting, 
however, great beauty in the sculp- 
tural ornaments of these capitals, we 
think that there is a great defect of 
harmony between the upper and lower 
part. The former looks like an after 
thought or addition to the latter, which 
was stuck on, and its inferiority of size 
to the lower one adds to the charac- 
ter of disjunction, which, had it been 
larger and projecting over the other, 
would not have been so apparent. Ne- 
vertheless, they will be eternal monu- 
ments of the taste of the Greeks in the 
pet and disposition of ornaments. 
No mind merely human appears to be 
adequate to such fine conceptions. 

The Stoa or Portico, commonly 
supposed to be the remains of the Tem- 
ple of Jupiter Olympus. What this 
building really was it is hard to say, 
but we think with the Editor, from 
the style of the architecture, that 

“Ic was a part of the OEOIZ TOIL 
TIALIN IEPON KOINON of Pau- 
sanias, or sanctuary common to all the 
gods, built by Hadrian. We may, there- 
fore, with propriety denominate it the Paw- 
P. 66. 


The capitals of the colamns, though 
fine, are inferior to those of the Cho- 
ragic Monument of Lysicrates. They 
are of similar pattern, stripped of its 
beautiful additions. Still, however, 
they preserve the Greek tasteful cha- 
racter. 

Here terminates the first volume. 

It is but justice here to add the 
additions and variations made to the 
original work of Stuart by the inge- 
nious and able Editor Mr. Kinnard, 
the architect. These are, 

1. A portrait of Stuart. 

2. Adveriisement to the present 
Edition. 

3. New and full .notes, marked 
Ep. containing the requisite additional 
information on the appropriation, bis- 
tory, and construction of the Athe- 
nian edifices, either from the research 
or personal observation of the Editor, 
or the remarks of recent travellers. 

4. On the Doric Portico at Athens, 
the entrance to the new Agora. 

5. » Additional information regard- 
ing the Ionic Temple on the Ilissus. 


THEON OF Haprian.” 
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6. A valuable disquisition concern- 
ing the Origin and History of the 
Moulding, called the ** Sima” in Gre- 
cian architecture. 

Mr. Kinnard, in conclusion, says : 

«The Sima appears not to have been 
an integral part of early Grecian architec- 
ture, but to have originated from the Pe- 
diment ; thence to have been carried round 
the level cornices, till at length, between 
the ages of Alexander and Avgustus, it be- 
came part of an order.” P. 32. 


7. Additional information regard- 
ing the Tower of the Winds. 

8. On the correctness of the Dials. 

9g. On the Choragic Monument of 
Lysicrates. 

10. On the pretended Stoa, “but 
really Pantheon of Adrian.” 

11. Account of the ** Works and 
Life of Le Roy.” 

Volume Il. opens with the Parthe- 
non. 

Our Editor says, 

«If in the classification of the Greek ex- 
amples of the Doric order, that of the hex- 
astyle temple at Paestum may be considered, 
by its robust and massive character, as the 

ercules of the Doric, that of the Parthe- 
non accords well with the attributes of Pal- 
las ; for in no other example are so united 
grace, dignity, and majesty, combining the 


greatest ible extent of strength compa- 
tible with elegance and richness of orna- 
ment.” P. 21. 


The Editor doubts whether Phidias 
execated the sculptures. He says, 


*« We infer therefore, that Pericles, as 
chief of the government, and patron of the 
works, determined the nature and class of 
the edifice. Phidias may have formed the 
designs according to the majesty of his in- 
nate conceptions ; and have traced out the 
subjects and grouping of the pediments, and 
have dictated the character and general ar- 
rangement of the other sculpture and friezes ; 
Ictinus certainly directed the graceful de- 
tail of the architectural composition ; while 
Callicrates, who is mentioned by Plutarch 
as having been engaged in the construc- 
tion [épyoraCnce] of the long walls to the 
Piraeus, may have conducted the executive 
department of this edifice also. The whole 
temple was doubtless completed by a con- 
curtence of pupils and assistant sculptors 
of the presiding artist.” P. 23. 


We shall conclude our present no~ 
tice with the following account by the 
Editor of Chryselephantine Sculpture, 
and the celebrated statue of Minerva, 
by Phidias, which was placed iw the 
Parthenon. 
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“The earliest productions of chrysele- 
phantine sculpture, or statuary in gold and 
ivory, were, it is supposed, executed in 
Greece not more remote than the fiftieth 
Olympiad, 580 B.C. _Dipsenus and Scyllis 
are the first artists recorded to have prac- 
tised this system of art, and it continued to 
be cultivated by their school, and sueceed- 
ing statuaries, till Phidias, who began to 
flourish about the 75th Olympiad, raised the 
art to such a point of splendour and per- 
fection as almost to have obscured the an- 
tecedent essays of his predecessors. About 
this period, the predominant states of Greeco 
vied in the dedication of statues to their tu- 
telary deities of this costly character and 
of colossal dimensions. In Asia Minor the 
same taste appears to have prevailed, but 
among the Romans the chryselephanti:e 
sculpture seems never to have been greatly 
patronized. Winckelmann records from an- 
cient authors upwards of a hundred figures 
of celebrity of this class. The statue here 
described, raised to Minerva, or the per- 
sonification of the divinity of the human 
intellect, at whose birth a Greek traditiva 
relates that it rained gold, was only ex- 
ceeded in magnificence hy the Olympian 
statue, her parent Jove himself, the pro- 
duction of the same hands....When Phi- 
dias, according to Valerius Maximus, pro- 
posed marble as the material for the sta- 
tue of the Parthenon, we are not to ima- 
gine that it was to apply to the whole 
figure, for they were aware that the gold 
was already treasured up, and that the me- 
tal itself would be capable of being de- 
tached for the service of the state, and 
therefore would still exist as if deposited 
in the treasury. The indecision was, whe- 
ther the naked parts of the figure were to 
be covered with ivory or wrought in mar- 
ble, for the Athenians are not likely to 
have equalized in their imagination the 
cost of an entire colossus in marble, with 
that of one in gold and ivory. The desiga 
of the figure itself is supposed to be trans- 
mitted to us in the Minerva of the Villa 
of Albani, or by the more perfect imita- 
tion found at Ostea in the year 1797, and 
now in the gallery of that distinguished cul- 
tivator.and promoter of the fine arts, Tho- 
mas Hope, esq. and engraved ia the ‘ Spe- 
cimens of Ancient Sculpture,’ vol. i. te 
xxv. The head of the figure is considered 
to be in some measure copied on the in- 
scribed gem of Aspasius, engraved in 
Stosch’s Collection, Bt xiii, both from 
its correspondence with the descriptions 
and,a sort of analogy of design and orna- 
ment in character with the style of deeo- 
ration which we may conjecture, to. have 
been adopted in toreutic works of art..., 
The work of Quatremere de. Quizcy con- 
tains a detailed restoration of this statue 
from the descriptions, sculpture, and me- 
dals ‘of the ancients descended to us, and 
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will be found in Plates viii, ix. and x. p. 
226 of his work, ee * Le Jupiter Olym- 
jen.” A e of Plato acquaints us that 
es eyes, the face, the feet, and hands, were 
formed of ivory, and would induee the con- 
clusion that the a. was wholly of gold: 
in support of which Pausanias says, that 
the Minerva of Megara was of gold, ex- 
cept the feet and hands, which, as well as 
the face, were of ivory. On the painting 
of the statue the ancient authors are not 
sufficiently explicit. M.Quatremere seems 
rather to suppose the splendour of the 
lish of the ivory to have been left, and that 
the decoration by painting was chiefly ap- 
plied to the drapery; but it is probable, 
according to our author, that the ivory was 
also stained or painted in accordance with 
the taste of that age, when the beauty of 
statues and edifices of the most brilliant 
marble, and the most delicate execution, 
was thought to be enhanced, as existing 
monuments testify, by a display of posi- 
tive colour, 

*‘ The statue is supposed to have been 
constructed on a frame of iron, or more 
pay copper, forming a sort of metal- 
ic tree, inserted within a model, executed 
in wood, shaped to receive the veneers of 
ivory applied to the naked = of the fi- 
ure, and the highly chased plates of gold, 
orming the drapery, helmet, part of the 
victory shield, and the other decorations. 
Pausanias relates (El. c. xi), that the 
Acropolis being so arid a spot, the ivory of 
the Minerva was preserved by being moist- 
ened with water, as that of the Jupiter at 
Olympia by the application of oil. M. 
Quatremere, who has united all the chief 
information on the subject of chrysele- 
phantine sculpture, has estimated the value 
of the gold employed on this statue from 
the following data: the magnitude of the 
Colossus; the quantity of surface of the 
gold, deduced from the supposed design of 
the figure; and the plates of gold valued 
of the substance of a double Louis, the 
lightest thickness considered practicable 
for the execution of the plates of metal, 
supposed to have been cast in compart- 
ments, applicable to the model, and re- 
moveable, as they are known to have been 
at pleasure, for the service of the state. 
The result of his calculation is, that the 
quantity of gold required for the statue, ex- 
clusive of the ornaments of the pedestal, 
valued in money of the present day, would 
amount to 2,646,767 francs, a sum not far 
short of 130,000. sterling, the p it va- 
lue given by Col, Leake of the forty talents 
of gold, stated by an ancient author, as 
devoted to the decoration of this idol. The 
practice of the Greeks of constructing Colossi 
within their temples ofa magnitude out of all 
relation to the edifices enshrining them, as 
attested by the dimensions quoted of this 
figure, and the remark of Strabo, that if 
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the statue of the Olympian Jupiter could 
rise from its seat, it would endanger the 
roof, are facts, in relation to the taste of 
the ancients, which could not at present 
be reconciled with our own. It has been 
observed, that with them their rules of art 
resulted from their sensations, and that all 
the effects produced were derived from a 
power anterior to calculation. They en- 
deavoured to express the most exalted idea 
of moral grandeur, by engrafting the di- 
vine feelings of their great artists and poets, 
on the colossa! taste of the Egyptians and 
Asiatics formed in the most costly pro- 
ducts of nature; and, under the guidance 
of Phidias, called ‘ Diis Artifex,’ the re- 
sult may have justified the attempt, and 
have established a system of proportion in 
works of that class, from the successful 
impression only of his productions. It is 
the observation of Quatremere de Quincy, 
(from whose great work we have in this 
note much profited) on the productions of 
that superior artist, that ‘ ses ouvrages ser- 
virent puissament la religion, L’on pour- 
roit dire que, selon l’esprit des Grecs et de 
leur culte, une statue, comme celle de 
Parthenon, ¢tait ce qui aurait été dans 
certain temps chez nous, (o0 les livres 
ont acquis un empire d'un autre genre) 
quelque nouveau traité de theologie, de 
dogme, ou d’histoire sainte ;’ or, as the ele- 
gant Quintilian owey applied to this or- 
nament, ‘ cujus pulehritudo adjecisse ali- 
quid etiam recepte religioni videtur, adeo 
majestas operis deum aquavit.’ 

‘The statue of the Parthenon, as well 
as that of the Jupiter at Olympia, are sup- 
posed from their magnificence to have es- 
caped the first proscription of the heathen 
idols by Constantine. a an existing let- 
ter of the Apostate Julian, it would appear 
that they were in existence at his time, hav- 
ing been eight hundred years the admira- 
tion of the heathen world, after which the 
fate of them is unknown.” Pp. 27, 28. 


—@— 


116. Palgrave’s Parliamentary Writs. 
(Concluded from p. 543.) 


THE information which we shall 
here extract, refers to the subject of 
PARLIAMENT. 

It appears very clear, with only rare 
exceptions, that Parliaments were sel- 
dom assembled bu: when the Kings 
wanted money; that such was the 
main businessdiscussed, whatever other 
incidental matters might come under 
notice; and that such grants having 
been made, the Parliament was dis- 
solved generally in a few days. It is 
further to be observed, that the great 
Council of the Nation was distinguish- 
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ed by the term ‘* Generale Parliamen- 
tum,” or ‘ Colloquium ;” for it often 
happened, that the King had about his 
own person, when engaged in war, a 
distinct parliament, composed of his 
own officers or favourities, and that 
thus éwo parliaments were sitting, some- 
times in two different places at the same 
time. The latter seems to have been 
frequently denominated a Speciale Col- 
loquium, though the term was not uni- 
versally so limited. Mr. Palgrave men- 
tions the following instances: 


*< Writ add d to Joh de Warenna, 
Earl of Surrey, and Captain of the King’s 
host in Scotland.—The King states his in- 
tention of being at York on the then in- 
stant Whitsunday, 25 May, where he was 
desirous of holding a ‘ special colloquium’ 
with the Earl and others of his lieges ; and 
that therefore he had commanded the several 
Earls, then being with the Earl of Surrey 
in his host, that they should be with the 
King at York on the Vigil of the feast, 24 
May, as secretly as they could, to confer 
with the King, leaving their men at arms in 
the mean while at Berwick-upon-Tweed, for 
the defence of the town.—The Writ there- 
fore commands the Earl, that taking with 
him such of the Barons abiding with him in 
the King’s service, whom he in his discre- 
tion should think fit to take, he should 
come personally to the King, at the said 
time and place, in the most secret manner, 
in order to confer with the King on the said 
affairs.” P. 38. 

Similar Writs were addressed to 
other Earls ; and that this was a dis- 
tinct concern from the general parlia- 
ment, styled simply ‘* Colloquium,” is 

roved by another Writ, appointing 

or assembly, at the same day and at the 

same place, a distinct general parlia- 
ment. We are inclined to think that 
the King deemed some measures not 
fit to be brought before a general par- 
liament, but to be reserved for private 
consideration ina Speciale Colloquium *, 
or privy Parliament. However, after 
the summons just mentioned for this 
“ special Colloquy,” follows a 

*¢ Writ of election, addressed to the Sheriff 
of Yorkshire, reciting that the Kiag in- 
tended to be at York on the then instant 
Whitsunday, 25 May, and there to hold a 
* Colloquium’ with the Earls, Barons, and 
other Proceres of the kingdom. The Sheriff 
is therefore commanded to cause to be elected 
of his county, two Knights, and of every 
city and borough two citizens and burgesses, 


* Of the words in a different sense, here- 
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and to cause them.to come to the King, at 

the time and place before mentioned, with 

full power to do and perform what should be 
ined in the ises.”” 

* Similar Writs were addressed to all 
the Sheriffs of England.” Ibid, 

Mr. Palgrave’s researches in this 
volume do not go beyond the reign 
of Edw. I. We shall therefore resort 
to another source, which, in our opi- 
nion, plainly shows that ¢wo or more 
distinct Parliaments did actually sit 
and do business at one and the same 
time, even in different places. The 
following record seems to us to prove 
it. We extract it from the Parliament 
Rolls, vol. ii. 69. 

** A Pailiament was summoned to meet 
at York on the octaves of St. Hillary, 6 
Edw. III. on account of Edward le Bailiol 
having caused himself to be crowned King 
of Scotland, and the business heing urgent, 
and many of the great men not there, on 
which account the said Prelates and great 
men did not dare to answer to the same 
business (les ditz Prelatz et Grants ne oseient 
repondre a mesmes les Lusoignes), the King 
therefore commanded, that the Archbishop 
of York, the Bishops of Ely, Winchester, 
Lincoln (Nicole), Chester, and Norwich, 
the Earls of Warren and Warwick, the Lord 
de Percy, Mons, Henrie de Beaumont, Mons. 
Hugh de Courteneye, and Mons. William 
de Clyntou, Barons, should treat of the same 
business ly themselves ; and the other Pre- 
lates, Earls, and Barons, and ProcuratorsTt, 
ly themselves ; and the Knights of Shires, 
and Gentlemen of the community by them- 
selves (trelassent de meismes les Lusoignes, p. 
eux meismes ; et les autres Prelatz, Countes, 
et Barons, et les Procurateurs, p. eux 
meismes ; et les Chivalers des Countex et 
Gentz de Co’e p. eux meismes.” 

The King however made, in this in- 
stance at least, further subdivision for 
a legislative Privy Council (as we con- 
ceive the record to mean) about his 
own person. The roll thus proceeds : 

‘¢ In this Parliament the said Chancellor 
ene that the King wished to appoint 

ardens of the March, and that he wished 
to have near him wise people of his realm, 
whom he might consult on his business, 
when he had necessity for so doing, that is 
to say, the Archbishop of York, the Bishop 
of Norwich, the Lord de Perey, Mons. Wil- 
liam de Clynton, Mons. William de Denum, 
and William de Shareshull.” Ibid. 

These records require, in our judg- 
ment, a deeper investigation than we 
have time and opportunity to. make, 
an investigation which, properly speak- 
ing, belongs to professed lawyers. 


+ Proxies. See p. 116. 
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Perhaps, however, they explain why 
proclamations of the Kin and Privy 
Council had anciently the fide of law; 
because the King and such Council, 
forming a “ Speciale Colloquium,” or 
King’s private parliament, was in some 
respects at least presumed to possess the 
same power of legislation as the ‘* Col- 
loquium ” or “* General Parliament.” 

the diseretional power left to the 
Earls summoned to the * Special Col- 
loquy” of taking with them only such 
Barons as they thought fit, it may be, 
that one cause of the regular successions 
of persons, in the Writs of Summons, 
was not always Royal pleasure, or pre- 
sumptive incompetency, but an en- 
gagement in military service, or some 
other public duty. 

It appears further that, in regard to 
money, even the acknowledged rights 
of the Crown were subject to parlia- 
mentary controul; for when the King 
had aid to marry his daughter, a cus- 
tomary thing, the Parliament says, that 
“although Henry, father of the King 
that now is, received oaly from every 
Knight’s fee two marks or a liule more; 

et the aforesaid Earls, Barons, and 

roceres have granted to the King 40s. 
from every Knight's fee for this time, 
Sully and entirely, yet so that it shall 
not be made a precedent.” P. 20. 

In the Parliament of 11 Edw. I. 
summonses are addressed to every city, 
burgh, aud market-town (p. 10), for 
the purpose of obtaining a subsidy; 
and returns appear for Colchester (11), 
Exeter (Ivii), Criesby (ix), Hereford 
(Ix), Lincoln (Ixvii), Lynne (Ixix), 
Newcastle-npon-Tyne (Ixxii), North- 
ampton (Ixxiii), Norwich (Ixxiv), 
Scarborough (Ixxxii), Shrewsbury 
(Ixxxiii), Winchester (xcii), Worces- 
ter (xciii), Yarmouth (xcv), York 
(xevi); yet not one single burgess is 
summoned to Parliament in the 18th 
Edw. I. only two or three Kuights being 
elected by the community of the coun- 
ties. We have carefully examined the 
Calendar, and think that there is net a 
single instance of a return from a bo- 
rough in ¢hat year. In the rolls of 
the Lith year, is a commission for 
the assessment and collection of the 
thirtieth, which had been granted by 
the Kaights, ** Liberi Homiues,” and 
** Communitas,”” upon condition: that 
the Magnates did the same; and ‘the 
Writ informs the Communtias that the 
Magnates had done so, as they had 
been required by the King (p. 12). 
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Furthermore, _in supplemental .com- 
missions for the assessment of the said 
thirtieth, in an additional clause, in- 
serled at the request of Knights repre- 
senting Counties, that all having more 
than 20/. of land, should contribute to 
the grant, the King orders it so to be, 
ty his own authority. 

** Requisitioni autem vestree, quam nobis 
per quatuor Milites Comitatus predicti nuper 
fecistis qudd illi de eodem Comitatu qui 
habent ultra viginti libratas terre, vobis- 
cum in communi contribuere possent in do- 
natione tricesime predicte, favorabiliver an- 
nuentes volumus qudd ipsi in donatione tri- 
cesimz illius vobiscum contribuant in com- 
muni sicut nos rogastis.” P.13. 

We are inclined to think that the 
omission of Returns for Boroughs in 
18 Edw. I. might not be owing to any 
loss of rolls, but to an opinion that the 
burgesses were not to be summoned, nor 
to expect to beso, unless it was to grant 
and to sanction pecuniary advances. 

Another noticeable circumstance is, 
summonses of squabbling parties to re- 
sort to Parliament for adjustment of 
their disputes, not, as now, to the Law 
Courts. P. 19. 

Instances appear, where the King 
having given directions for two Kuighis 
of the Shire to be returned to Parlia- 
ment on the day following, orders two 
more to be added; and the qualifica- 
tions for them are, that they be discreet 
men, “et ad laborandum potentes,” 
which we presume means active, and 
men of great influence (p. 27). Tne 
same qualifications are required for 
burgesses (p. 29). These were not 
monied times; and instances might 
be quoted where, in regard to choosing 
girls for wives, a great consideration 
was entertained of the character for 

rudence which her family possessed. 
But in the present age, pecuniary qua- 
lifications are sufficient for every thing, 
and the result is much domestic misery 
and many senators who are mere 
evphers. 

If the King was obliged to go abroad, 
or was otherwise so occupied in public 
business that he could not attend, he 
prorogued the parliament. P. 32, 

Besides the usual assembly for parlia- 
mentary business, we find that when 
the parliament was sammoned to meet 
at Bury St. Edmand’s, orders were sent 
to the Custos and ** good men” of 
London, and other cities and towns, 
to elect four of the most. sufficient 
citizens who would be best able to 
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devise and ordain a new town, and be 
prepared and ready to proceed to such 
parts as the King should enjoin. P. 49. 

Hull was one of the towns so created 
by Edw. 1. and if our memory does 
notdeceiveus, these towns were founded 
upon principles of colonization, to re- 
move the pressure of superfluous popu- 
lation upon particular places. Migra- 
tions of this kind were not discouraged, 
as is plain from the colony of Flemings 
in Wales, the landing and settlement 
of a large body of Irishmen in the 
same country, in the reign of Henry 
VIII. and the settlements of various 
foreign manufacturers. Edward seems 
to have colonized Berwick-upon-T weed 
in the same manner. P. 51. 

The following Writ either means to 
use speciale colloquium out of its parti- 
calar and limited sense, or only appli- 
cation to special business (see pp. 84, 
85); for in the question concerning 
the King’s title to the crown of Scot- 
land, he directs the University of Ox- 
ford to send him up to parliament four 
or five of their best lawyers, ** in jure 
scripto magis expertes,” because he 
wishes to have a special collague, with 
lawyers and others of his council (p. 
91). A similar Writ was sent to Cam- 
bridge for two or three of their best 
lawyers in the written law. Now, did 
these members extraordinary sit and 
vote in the general parliament? we 
think not, because the Writ says, 
“ nobiscum et cum ceteris de consilio 
nostro super premissis tractaturi, suum- 
que consiliam impensuri” (p.Q1); and 
hence we infer, that at the session of 
every parliament, the King and his 
Council made a point of sitting also, 
to regulate or controul proceedings. 

It has been revoneal y that the sur- 
name and title of a Baron were one 
and the same, and sach an opinion 
has been ably sapported, and perhaps 
is correct with regard to periods later 
than this. In an address to the Pope 
of the 2oth of this reign, subscribed 
by all, or nearly all the Barons of the 
realm, they style themselves by their 
surnames, with the addition of the Ba- 
Tony, as¢. g. Reginaldus de Grey, D'n's 
de Ruthyns Will'mus de Ros, Din's de 
Hamlake; but wherever the name and 
title are the same, only the Christian 
name is expressed, as ** Ph’us D'n's 
de Kyme, Thomas D'n’s de Berkele, 
Edmundus Baro Stafford,” and no 
more (see pp. 102, 103). Neverthe- 
less, in the summons to parliament of 
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two years hefore (p. 79), no local addi- 
tion is annexed, except there be two 
of the same name, the singularity of 
** Edinund Baro Stafford” occurring 
again par distinction. The same muy 
be said of the parliament of 30 Edw. 1. 
P. 113. 

In the same year a Writ passed for 
preventing tournaments, justs, &e, 
curing thesessionof parliament. P. 113. 

The King, in 1303, having obtained 
an addition to his revenue of the Cus- 
toms from some foreign merchants, 
wanted to persuade those of the City 
of London to assent toa similar sacrifice 
on their parts; but no: he received a 
flat denial, ** nullo modo consentient.” 
P. 135. 

The parliamentary boroughs in Corn- 
wall, during this reign, were ouly Hel- 
ston, Truro, Lostwithiel, Liskerret, 
Lanceston, and Bodmin. P. 142. 

It seems, that when the persons who 
were to receive petitions to Parliament 
were appointed, it was publicly cried 
in Westminster Hall, in the Chancery 
Court, before tie Justices of the Bench, 
at the Exchequer, in the Guildhall of 
London, and at Westcheap, in French, 
in a prescribed formula. P. 155. 

As we must soon come to a final 
termination of this review, we shall 
only notice two curious particulars, 
In p. 232 we have the Arabic numeral 
3. Mr. Palgrave, in p. 8, says, ‘* No 
other instance of the use of Arabic 
numerals in a record can be adduced.” 
He attributes its occurrence to haste. 

Among the Petyt collections, is a 
memorandum of the celebrated anti- 

uary George Holmes, stating that he 
found huddled up with other Writs, 
in a chest, in the King’s Remem- 
brancer’s office, 
*< an imperfect bundle of Writs of Sammons, 
with their returns to a Parliament to he held 
at Westin’ anno 23 Edw, I, the very first pre- 
sident of that nature hitherto found out by 
apy man that I have heard of.” 


He ordered his clerk to take a copy, 
and very properly observes, that as the 
bundle was found amongst the Records 
in the Exchequer, not amongst those 
in the Tower, where the generality of 
Records are kept, it may be fairly pre- 
sumed 
** that the bundle of the 23d of Edw. I. was 
not the first and only bundle of that kind 
which was lodged in the Exchequer, but 
that there may. be several others of more 
antient times, which remaia. there wadis- 
covered.” P..¢4, 
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We mention this, because we consi- 
der it a great misfortune that any Re- 
cords whatever should remain in any 
office unsorted or uncalendared, cr that 
the calendars. should be unpublished. 
We by no means wish to consign va- 
Juable and important works, like the 
one now under our review, to incom- 
petent persons. But moderate douceurs 
to the Clerks of any of the offices would 
enable them to make perfect catalogues 
in a very short time, and we consider it 
very miserable parsimony in the State 
not to have such a useful task executed. 
The assortment of such Records would 
not exceed a few days work as it is done 
at the Post-office; and a distinction 
might be easily made between public 
and private Records, and the former be 
abstracted in a copious, the other in a 
more concise manner. A library with- 
out a complete catalogue, is only a 
warehouse ; and a Record repository 
without similar conveniences, is ouly 
a Post-office fullof letters sealed up, but 
not directed. 

As to the work before us, we have 
only to say that the execution of it has 
so superior a character that it carries 
with i its own eulogy, and is such as 
might have been expected from the 
acknowledged abilitics and superior 
legal knowledge of Mr. Palgrave. 


117. Delineations of Gloucestershire. By 
J.and H.S. Storer. Edited ty J. Norris 
Brewer, Pp. 202. 

AMONG those whose purses emi- 
nently qualify them to become patrons 
of literature and the arts, there are many 
who object to encourage periodical 
publications, and the reasons they as- 
sign are two, the hazard of the work 
never being completed, and the liabi- 
lity of such small pamphlets as the se- 

arate numbers being mislaid or lost. 

t has always occurred to us that a 
little reflection might convince such 
persons there is too much self-interest- 
edness in the first of these objections 
to admit of the praiseworthy distinction 
of patronage ; tor we cannot be said to 
be entitled toapprobation, except where 
the act done implies in some degree 
loss or hazard. With respect to the 
other, it is a tacit admissiou of idleness 
or neglect. The author who publishes 

a periodical work conceives that a 

double adyantage will be gained ; that 

while he avoids entering into an 
enormous expense before he can pro- 
duce a specimen, he accommodates 
those of moderate fortune by not call- 
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ing upon them at once for the whole 
charge of a copy. Why then is it 
hazardous to subscribe to such under- 
takings? Because those, who when 
complete would buy the book, pre- 
viously withhold their names. The 
first Number is published, the author 
loses much, his hopes induce him to 
giveasecond andathird, when prudence 
hints that if be continues to draw his 
purse-strings he will be ruined. 

We have mide these remarks with- 
out any reference to the particular 
work of which we are about to speak ; 
for, whether with or without adequate 
patronage, it is now completed ; but as 
applicable to periodicais generally. We 
may make another observation, which 
we hope will not be regarded as assum- 
ing or invidious. From the known 
discontinuance of such publications, 
many Reviews dislike to notice them in 
wee which increases the probabi- 
ity of their want of encouragement. 
The feeling of the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine has been otherwise, and this very 
Book *, with several others, will be 
found noticed, soon after their com- 
mencement, in its pages. 

Messrs. Storer have given to the world 
a valuable and cheap manual of the 
County of Gloucester, in which will 
be found much information of a his- 
toric, antiquarian, and artistic nature, 
and we wish their plan, which seems 
adapted both for the library and travel- 
ling-carriage, may be extended through 
all the counties of England. On the 
Continent it is usual for large pro- 
prietors to reside in towns, Teovieg 
their tenants to cultivate the ground. 
The number, therefore, of chateaus or 
country houses, is quite trifling when 
compared to the various specimens of 
domestic architecture with which the 
face of this island is studded; and fo- 
reigners who merely resort to the capi- 
tal, can form but an inadequate idea 
of the general appearance and prospe- 
rity of England. Sach works as these 
of Messrs. Storer are calculated to in- 
duce them to visit the country, and as 
such, may be regarded as truly patriotic. 
This beautiful volume contains well- 
executed engravings from original draw- 
ings of the following places, Towns: 
Gloucester 3 views, Bristol 2, and Ci- 
rencester 3. Churches: Fairford and 
Thorubury. Residences : Badmington, 
Dodington, Spring Park, Gatcomb, 
Redland Court, Oakley House, Rend- 





* See vol. xcve part i. p. 247. 
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combe, King’s Weston, Barnsley Park, 
Frampton Court, Williamstrip, Bow- 
den Hull, Matson House, Cerney House, 
Cotswold House, Colesborne House, 
Blaise Castle, Cote House, Flaxley Ab- 
hey, Thornbury Castle, the Ridge, 
Highnam Court, Prinknash Park, 
Hempstead, Duntesbourne Abbots, 
Chevenage House, Berkeley Castle, 
Cleve Hill, Boxwell Court, Alderley 
House, Stoke Bishop, High Grove, 
Newark Park, Hillfield, Denbignen 
Honse, Brown’s Hill, and Brimscombe 
Port. 

Much taste has been evinced in the 
selection of the point of view from 
which the drawings have been taken, 
and there is none of that coldness 
which we sometimes, even at the pre- 
sent day, find characterising topogra- 
phical engravings on a larger scale. 
The only fault we can find is of minor 
importance ; we wish that in delineat- 
ing the human figure, they would make 
the legs alittle more proportionably long. 
Messrs. Storer’s distances are very good, 
and their representation of trees, by far 
the most difficult of the engraver's 
task, entitled to the highest praise. 
These remarks apply to all the plates, 
for the difference vill be found to arise 
more from the natural beauties or defi- 
ciencies of the place, than any devia- 
tion in skill. We shall not, therefore, 
particularize. The descriptive notices 
are elegantly as well as modestly written, 
and are additional proofs of the judg- 
ment of the Proprietors, when they put 
in requisition the well-tried pen of Mr. 
Brewer. There is, indeed, so much 
original matter so well put together, 
that we can assure the yt oon. of to- 
pography, that their libraries will be 
deficient in information, if they neglect 
to add the ** Delineations of Glouces- 
tershire” by Messrs. Storer. 


———-2— 
118, Picturesque Views of the English Cities. 
No. lll. 


WE feel a national pride when we 
consider to what an unrivalled state of 
perfection the art of engraving has ar- 
rived in this country; we view the 
productions of the graver with delight; 
and we venerate the talents that have 
procured the exaltation of the art. En- 
thusiastically do we admire the beau- 
ties of art, and to those who do not 
feel the same gratifying influence, we 
are disposed to apply what our sweet 
Shakspeare writes of men who have 
not music in their souls. 


Review.—Views of English Cities, &e. 
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Amongst the works which stand 

re-eminently beautiful, are Robson's 
Views of Cities, the two first numbers 
of which we heve already noticed. 
The third is now before us, with the 
same richness and delicacy of tone that 
distinguished the others; and with 
increased attractions that indicate its 
well-deserved meed of popularity. The 
city of Bath, magnificently gay, em- 
bedded in a vale, yet ambitiously ex- 
tending its encroachments on the cir- 
cuit of hills, forms a truly charming 
picture. The undulating fore-ground, 
with a rich distribution of wood to mark 
the line of division, the princely houses 
and streets, and the bold lines, of the 
towering heights in the distance, with 
the opening of the clouds, as if to receive 
its magnificent ascent, are all pleasingly 
sketched. There are others equally 
beautiful in their execution, but Bath 
to our eye presents the most pleasing 
picture; yet York, with its splendid 
cathedral, its walls and fortifications ; 
Canterbury, with its metropolitan 
Church, ruins, and beautiful country ; 
Ely, with its Cathedral, manjeniealty 
arising above the atjoining wood ; Co- 
ventry with its lofty spires ; Lincoln 
and Gloucester, watered by their gently 
flowing rivers ; and Oxford's academic 
towers, have a multitude of charms, 
and are finely and faithfully delineated. 


—@- 


119, No. II. and III. of Eldridge’s Views 
of South Wales. 


WE have seen numerous views of 
the sublime beauties which the South 
of Wales presents to the tourist. Those 
now before us excel all others in theit 
accuracy, delicacy of execution, and in 
the taste which has selected them. 
The first number we noticed with great 
commendation; the second and third 
possess still greater attractions, and are 
even better executed. They depict 
the mansion of Hugh Price, esq. Castle 
Maddoc, seated at the base of a range 
of eminences rearing their lofty sum- 
mits to a junction with the skies, and 
undulating as if a liquid muss. @. 
** The frowning ruin” of Careg-cennen 
Castle, a fortress almost impregnable. 
The accompaniments of the female 
South Waleans, unused to the encuni- 
brance of shoes and stockings, perform- 
ing their cleansing duties in the run- 
ning stream; the rustic bridge, the 
neat house, and charming trees, contri- 
bute to produce a pleasing picture. 3. 
Pont ar Fynach, or the Devil's bridge. 
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This is a truly awful scene: a bridge 
of a circular arch suspended over a tre- 
mendous gulph, formed by a lane of 
almost perpendicular black rocks, pic- 
turesquely crowned with woody tufts, 
and a deep caverny base, with the 
vivid spray dashing its sides and re- 
bounding into the abyss, conspire to 
excite sensations of terror, surprise, and 
admiration. If we compare this view 
of so grand an object with that en- 
graved in Barber's tour, we shall soon 
know how to appreciate its superiority. 
4, Ruins of Careg Cennen Castle, on 
the brow of a mountain, 5. A beau- 
tifully picturesque fall near the Aque- 
duct Llanelly in Brecknockshire ; and 
6, a quiet view of Tregarron, Cardi- 
ganshire, with the village Church. 


120. Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting. By 
Dallaway. Vol. JV. 8vo, pp. 326. 
(Continued from p. 256.) 

THE original remarks of Horace 
Walpole are diamonds. They are beau- 
tiful things of Nature’s own creation, 
in the mine of Genius. They concen- 
trate that subtle essence, light, and re- 
flect it with inimitable lustre. Such 
being their character, we shall give 
them without further preface, for “‘ good 
wine needs no bush,” a sterling old 
English adage, which we use in dis- 
regard of that noble and philosophical 
dancing-master, the un-English Earl 
of Chesterfield, a Frenchman among 
the descendants of our old baronial 
heroes, but the first Man of the World 
who has ever written. 

Mr. Walpole thus introduces the 
reign of George the First: 

«* We are now arrived at the period in 
which the arts were sunk to the lowest ebb 
in Britain. From the stiffness introduced 
by Holbein and thé Flemish masters, who 
not only laboured under the timidity of the 
new art, but who saw nothing but the starch 
and unpliant habits of the times, we were 
fallen into a loose, and if I may use the 
word, a dissolute kind of painting, which 
was not less barbarous than the opposite 
extreme, and yet had not the merit of re- 

resenting the dresses of the age. Sir God- 

y Kneller still lived, but only in name, 
which he prostituted by suffering the most 
wretched daubings of hired substitutes to 

for his works, while at most he gave 
imself the trouble of taking the likeness of 
thé’ person who sat to him. His bold and 
frée ‘manner was the sole admitation of his 
successors, who thought they tad caught 
his style, when they neglected drawing, pro- 
bability, anti finishing. Kneller had exag- 
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gerated the curls of full-bottomed wigs, and 
the tiaras of ribbands, lace, and hair, till he 
had struck out a graceful kind of unnatural 
grandeur; but the succeeding modes were 
still less favourable to picturesque imagina- 
tion. The habits of the time were shrunk 
to awkward coats and waistcoats for the 
men; and for the women, to tight-laced 
gowns, round hoops, and half a dozen 
squeezed plaits of linen, to which dangled 
behind two ing pendants, called lap- 
pets, not half covering their straight drawn 
hair. Dahl, D’Agar, Richardson, Jervas, 
and others, rebuffed with such barbarous 
forms, and not possessing genius enough to 
deviate from what they saw into graceful 
variations, cloathed all their personages with 
a loose drapery and airy mantles, which not 
only were not, but could not be the dress of 
any age or nation ; so little were they adapted 
to cover the limbs, to exhibit any form, or 
to adhere to the person, which they scarce 
enveloped, and from which they must fall 
on the least motion. As those casual lap- 
ping and flowing streamers were imitated 
from nothing, they seldom have any folds or 
chiaro scuro; anatomy and colouring being 
equally forgotten. Linen, from what ceco- 
uomy i kuow not, is seldom allowed in those 
— even to the ladies, who lean care- 
essly on a baok, and play with a parrot they 
do not look at, under a tranquillity which ill 
accords with their seeming situation, the 
slightness of their vestment, and the lank- 
ness of their hair, having the appearance of 
their being just risen from the bath, and of 
having found none of their cloaths to put 
on, but a ioose gown. Architecture was 
perverted to their house-building, where it 
retained not a little of Vandrugh; and if 
employed on Churches, produced at best 
but corrupt and tawdry imitations of Sir 
Christopher Wren, Statuary still less de- 
served the name of an art. 

*« The new Monarch was void of taste, 
and not likely at an advanced age to encou- 
rage the embellishment of a country to 
which he had little partiality, and with 
the face of which he had few opportunities 
of getting acquainled, though had he been 
better known, he must have grown the de- 
light of it, possessing all that plain good- 
humoured simplicity, and social integrity, 
which peculiarly distinguishes the honest 
English private gentleman. Like those pa- 
triots, it was more natural to George the 
First to be content with, or even partial to, 
whatever he found established, than to seek 
for improvement and foreign oroament. But 
the arts, when neglected, always degenerate. 
Encouragement must keep them up, or a 
genius revivify them. Neither happened 
under the first of the House of Brunswick.” 
P, 4, 


Mr. Dallaway, in p. 65, observes 
upon this passage, that in fact the-art 
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itself was not well understood, or scien- 
tifically practised ; and that a taste pre- 
vailed for encouraging foreign masters, 
rather than our own. We may ob- 
serve, further, that the taste prevalent 
in this age of covering the walls of 
saloons and staircases, and ceilings, 
with paintings in allegory, &c. was 
very bad, as nothing except funeral 
hangings of black cloth can have a 
more gloomy aspect. 

Some apulogy may be necessary for 
the next and last extract we shall give, 
so much having been written on the 
subject since it was first published by 
Mr. Walpole; but it is particularly 
worthy the attention of such of our 
readers as are not already familiar with 
it, because it is drawn with consum- 
mate ability, and completely illustrates 
the real professional character of the 
** admirable Hogartu,” whom no 
man has yet equalled, or ever will 
surpass, in delineating the character 
by the countenance. 


** Having dispatched the herd of our pain- 
ters in oil, I reserved to a class by himself 
that great and original genius Hocartu ; 
considering him rather asa writer of comedy 
with a pencil, than as a painter. If catch- 
ing the manners and follies of an age, living 
as they rise ; if general satire on vices, and 
ridicule, familiarized ‘y strokes of nature, 
and heightened by wit, and the whole ani- 
mated by proper and just expressions of the 
passions, be comedy, Hogarth composed 
comedies as much as Moliere. In his Mar- 
tiage A-la-mode, there is even an intrigue 
carried on throughout the piece. He is 
more true to character than Congreve ; each 
personage is distinct from the rest, acts in 

is sphere, and cannot be confounded with 
any other of the Dramatis Persone, The 
Alderman’s foot-boy, in the last print of 
the set I have mentioned, is an ignorant 
rustic; and if wit is struck out from the 
characters in which it is not expected, it is 
from their acting conformably t» their situa- 
tion, and from the mode of their passions, 
not from their having the wit of fine gentle- 
men. Thus there is wit in the figure of the 
Alderman, who, when his daughter is ex- 
piting in the —_ of poison, wears a fave 
of solicitude, but it is to save her gold ring 
which he is drawing gently from her finger. 
The thought is parallel to Moliere’s, where 
the Miser puts out one of the candles as he 
is talking. Moliere, inimitable as he has 
Bron brought a rude theatre to perfection. 

ogarth had no model to follow and im- 
prove upon. He created his art, and used 
colours instead of language. His place is 
between the Italians, whom we may consider 
as epic poets and tragedians ; and the Flem- 
ish painters, who are as writers of farce, and 
editors of burlesque uature. They are the 
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Tom Browns of the mob. Hogarth resem- 
bled Batler, but his subjects are more uni- 
versal, and amidst all his pleasantry, he ob- 
serves the true end of comedy fe 100 ; 
there is always a moral to his pictures. 
Sometimes he rose to tragedy, not in the 
catastrophe of Kings and Heroes, but in 
marking how vice conducts insensibly and 
incidentally to misery and shame. He warns 
against encouraging cruelty and idleness in 
young minds, and discerns how the different 
vices of the great and the vulgar lead by 
various paths to the same unhappiness. The 
fine lady in Marriage A-la-mode, and Tom 
Nero in the Four Stages of Cruelty, termi- 
nate their story in blood—she occasions the 
murder of her husband, he assassinates his 
mistress. How delicate and superior too is 
his satire, when he intimates, in the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, who preside at 
a dissection, how the legal habitude of view- 
ing shocking scenes hardens the h 
mind, and renders it unfeeling. The Presi- 
dent maintains the dignity of insensibility 
over an executed corpse, and considers it 
but as the object of a lecture. In the print 
of the Sleeping Judges, this habitual indif- 
ference only excites our laughter. 

*¢[t is to Hogarth’s honour that, in so 
many scenes of satire or ridicule, it is ob- 
vious that ill-nature did not guide his pen- 
cil. His end is always reformation, and his 
reproofs general. Except in the print of 
the Times, and the two portraits of Mr. 
Wilkes and Mr. Churchill, that followed, 
no man, amidst such a profusion of cha- 
racteristic faces, ever pretended to discover 
or charge him with the caricatura of a real 
person, except of such notorious charac- 
ters as Chartres and mother Needham, and 
a very few more who are acting officially and 
suitably to their professions. As he must 
have observed so carefully the operation of 
the passion of the countenance, it is even 
wonderful that he never, though without in- 
tention, delivered the very features of any 
identical person. It is at the same time a 

roof of his intimate intuition with Nature ; 
- had he been too severe, the humanity of 
endeavouring to root out cruelty to animals 
would atone for many satires. It is another 
proof that he drew all his stores from Na- 
ture, and the force of his own genius, and 
was indebted neither to models nor books for 
his style, thoughts, or hints, that he never 
succeeded when he designed for the works of 
other men. 1 do not speak of his early per- 
formances at the time that he was engaged 
by booksellers, and rose not above those 
they generally employ; but in his maturer 
age, when he had invented his art, and ave 
a few designs for some great authors, as Guls 
liver, Cervantes, and even Hudibras, his 
compositions were tame, spiritless, void of hu~ 
maur, and neverreach the merits of the houks 
they were designed to illustrate. He could 
not bend his talents to think after any body 
else. He could think like a great genius 
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rather than after one....[t is seldom that 
his figures do not express the character that 
he intended to give them. When they wanted 
an illustration that colours could not supply, 
collateral circumstances, full of wit, ws 
notes. Thenobleman in Marriage A-la-mode 
has a great aim—the coronet on his crutches, 
and his pedigree issuing out of the bowels of 
William the Conqueror, add his character. 
In the breakfast the old Steward reflects for 
the spec:stor. Sometimes a short label is 
an epigram, and is never introduced without 
improving the subject. Unfortunately some 
circumstances that were temporary, will be 
lost to posterity, the fate of all comic au- 
thors ; and if ever an author wanted a com- 
mentary *, that none of his beauties might be 
lost, is Hogarth—not from being obscure 
[for he never was that but in two or three 
of his first prints, where transient national 
follies, as Lotteries, Free-masonry, and the 
South Sea were his topics], but for the use 
of foreigners, and from a maltiplicity of lit- 
tle incidents, not essential to, but always 
heightening the principal action. Such is 
the spider's web extended over the poor’s 
box in a parish church; the blunders in 
architecture in the nobleman’s seat seen 
through the window in the first print of 
Marriage A-la-mode ; and a thousand in the 
Strollers dressing in a Barn, which for wit 
and imagination, without any other end, I 
think the best of all his works: as for use- 
ful and deep satire, that on the Methodists 
is the most sublime. The scenes of Bedlam 
and the Gaming-house are inimitable repre- 
sentations of our serious follies or unavoid- 
able woes; and the concern shewn by the 
Lord Mayor, when the companion of his 
childhood is brought before him as a cri- 
minal, is a melting picture, and big with 
h dmonition and reflection. 

* Another instance of this author's ge- 
nius is his not condescending to explain fis 
moral lessons by the trite poverty of alle- 
fo": If he had an emblematic thought, 

e expressed it with wit, rather than by a 
symbol. Such is that of the whore setting 
fire to the world, in the Rake’s Progress. 
Once indeed he descended to use an alle- 
goric personage, and was not happy in it; 
in one of his election prints Britannia’s cha- 
riot breaks down, while the coachman and 
footman are playing at cards on the box. 
Sometimes too to please his vulgar cus- 
tomers he stooped to low images and na- 
tional satire, as in the two prints of France 
and England, and that of the Gates of Ca- 
lais. The last indeed has great merit, though 
the caricatura is carried to excess. In all 
these the painter’s purpose was to make his 
countrymen observe the ease and affluence 
of a free government, opposed to the wants 
and woes of slaves. In Beer-street the Eng- 








* This desideratum was afterwards sup- 
plied by the joint labours of Mr. Steevens 
and Mr, Nichols, 
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lish butcher tossing a Frenchman in the 
dirt with one hand, is absolutely hyperbole ; 
and what is worse, was an after-thought, 
not being in the first edition. The Gia 
Alley is much superior, horribly fine, but 
disgusting. 

** His Bartholomew [Southwark] Fair is 
full of humour ; the March to Finchley full 
of nature; the Enraged Musician tends to 
farce. The Four Parts of the Day, except 
the last, are inferior to few of his works. 
The Sleeping Congregation, the Lecture 
on the Vacuum, the Laughing Audience, 
the Consultation of Physicians, a Coat of 
Arms, and the Cockpit, are perfect in their 
several kinds, The prints of Industry and 
Idleness have more merit in the intention 
than execution. 

** Towards the latter end he now and then 
repeated himself, but seldomer than most 
great authors who executed so much. 

‘Tt may appear singular, that of an au- 
thor, whom I call comic, and who is so ce- 
lebrated for his humour, I should speak in 
general in so serious a style, but it would 
be suppressing the merits of his heart to 
consider him only as a promoter of laughter. 
I think I have shown, that his virtues were 
more generous and extensive. Mirth co- 
loured his pictures, but benevolence design- 
ed them. He smiled, like Socrates, that 
men might not be offended at his lectures, 
and might learn to laugh at their own fol- 
lies. When his topics were harmless, all 
his touches were marked with pleasant 
and fun. He never laughed like Rabelais, 
at nonsense, that he imposed for wit; but 
like Swift, combined incidents, that divert 
one from their unexpected encounter, and 
illustrate the tale he means to tell. Such 
are the hens roosting on the upright waves 
in the scene of the Strollers, and the de- 
vils drinking porter on the altar, The man- 
ners or costume are more than observed in 
every one of his works. The very furnitare 
of his rooms designates the characters of the 
persons to whom they belong; a lesson 
that might be of use to comic authors. It 
was reserved to Hogarth to write a scene of 
furniture. The Rake’s levee-room, the No- 
bleman’s dining-room, the apartments of 
the Husband and Wife in Marriage A-la- 
mode, the Alderman’s parlour, the Poet’s 
bedchamber, and many others, are the his- 
tory of the manners of the age.” 


The length of these extracts will 
not permit us to expatiate any further. 
As a painter, Hogarth had great faults. 
His introduction of two lights into the 
same picture, as one of these faults, we 
do not find to have been here noticed. 

Mr. Dallaway has more scope for 
remark in this than in the preceding 
volumes. We need not observe, that 
his additions are of a most valuable 
character. 























121. A History of England, from the ear- 
liest Period to the t Time; in which 
it is intended to consider Men and Events 
on Christian Principles. By a Clergy- 
man of the Church of England. 12mo. 
No. I. 

IF it were not for one kind of 

“* worldly-mindedness” England and 

Holland would be utterly ruined ; and 

therefore we hope that the ‘cant of 

the day” against ‘* worldliness” (which 
the author of the work before us wishes 
to extinguish) will be deemed, as it 
ought to be in every nation not purely 
dependent upon the soil for support, 
very foolish. A man cannot live in 

England a week without seeing the 

activity and eagerness of the people 

to make money. nor read a line of its 
modern National History, without 
finding the enormous political conse- 
quence and public and private wealth 
proceeding {rom its industry and ac- 
cumulation. Worldly enjoyment is 
the only stimulus adequate to the pro- 
duction of such mighty good ; and the 
moping life of a devotee or lazy monk, 
under an idea of avoiding worldliness, 
would be a wretched substitute. The 
fact is, that worldliness is a contingent 
term, dependent entirely upon circum- 
stances and situation, a quality which 
is a virtue in a poor man who wishes 
to bring up his family by honest in- 
dustry and prudence, and a vice in the 
rich and independent, or when it oc- 
casions fraud, avarice, &c. We can, 
however, have no objection to com- 
nents upon history in a moral and re- 
ligious view, and we see nothing ob- 
jectionable in those of the present 
number. All we object to is the cant 
of the Programme, which is only one 

rt of the unphilosophical errors and 
impracticable nonsense, so abundant 
among our modern ultra-religionists. 

Robinson Crusoe is, we understand, 

about to be edited in the same form. 

Thus it was with the Palimpsest MSS, 

discovered by Signor Angelo Mai. The 

finest classical works (such as the De- 
cades of Livy) were erased from the 
parchment in order to substitute trum- 
pery legends of saints; and the injury 
to profane literature bas been irreco- 
verable. The mischief has not yet pro- 
ceeded so far, and we hope that the dis- 
grace of similar or equivalent folly will 
never attach to England—we mean the 
transcendent folly of a Bible-Gun- 
powder plot, to blow up profane lite- 
rature, 

Gewt. Mac. Suppl. XCVIL. Part LU. 
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122. Lettre & mes enfans, au syjét de ma 
Conversion & la Véritable Religion Chré- 
tienne, et des motifs qui m'ont fail pas- 
ser de la communion Romaine, oi je na- 
quis, dans la communion Protestante, ov 
Je désire et j'espere mourir, Par Pierre 
Bayssitre, maitre sellier, & Montaigut, 
département de Tarn-et-Garonne. 8vo0. pp. 
47. Imported by Treuttel and Wurtz. 


SEVERAL reasons may be assigned 
for the frequency of such narratives as 
the one before us. Either such changes 
are more common than formerly, or 
greater interest is excited by the rela- 
tion of them, or the diffusion of a li- 
terary spirit induces men to publish 
the transitions of their mind. The 
present statement is as interesting as 
any of the kind, as well from its mi- 
nuteness as its artlessness, which at 
first made us suspect we were not 
reading the production of a native, so 
different is the style from that of the 
French writers who are recommended 
as models in our schools. 

The author has been a Catholic, 
but never sincerely held that faith; or, 
in other words, was of no vital reli- 
gion whatever, for he avoided its ordi- 
nances, and even evaded the sacrament 
of confession previous to his first mar- 
riage. The death of his wife in 1821, 
brought him in contact (if we may be 
allowed the expression) with the priest- 
hood, as he wished, in compliance 
with custom, to have nine masses per- 
formed for her repose. ‘The delay of 
these, and the apparently mercenary 
conduct of a priest, disgusted him so 
much, that his bitter feeling extended 
itself to the New Testament, which 
he regarded as the credentials of the 
hierarchy. Though a real unbeliever 
of its divine origin, he determined to 
consult it on the point which had 
roused lis suspicions ; and in the mid- 
dle of night (for it was during that 
time that he was occupied with these 
thoughts) he sprang out of bed, reach- 
ed himself a Testament, read it from 
beginning to end, without any inter- 
ruption except at meal-times, and 
found no express words in support of 
Purgatory, but some in contradiction 
of it, Matt. xxv. 46, Luke ii. 29, 30, 
xxiii. 42, 43. Rom. viii. 1 Heb. ix. 
27. 1 John i. 7. Revel. xiv. 13. He 
therefore rejected this doctrine as un- 
supported by a book, which however 
he did not yet regard as sacred. 

The power of the Pope forced itself 
next upon his mind, and he read the 
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Testament once more. He arrived at 
the same conclusion, and his argu- 
ments are acute, The real presence 
now occupied his thoughts, and he 
went through a third perusal with in- 
creased attention; in the expressions 
of the three first Evangelists ie found 
nothing decisive, but regarded them 
as ceremonial and commemoratives ; 
but the words of John, vi. 51—5s, 
staggered him, and seemed to accord 
so closely with the Catholic doctrine, 
that he thought the writer of these 
words its founder. He laid by his 
Testament as the support of an im- 
posture, but being led by an impulse, 
which he now regards as providential, 
he proceeded, and towards the end of 
that same chapter met with this sen- 
tence, v. 63. Jé is the spirit that 
guickeneth; the flesh profiteth nothing ; 
the words that I speak unto you, they 
are spirit, and they are life. The doc- 
trine was now explained to his mind, 


and the words which embarrassed him * 


before, now appeared in their figura- 
tive sense. Other passages confirmed 
his opinion. 

He now resumed his daily labours, 
and laid aside the Gospels, for he had 
taken no personal interest in them, as 
he tells his children with grief. But 
he had become uneasy, and at length 
began a fourth perusal, for the sake 
of enquiring into its morality, which 
ended in the full acknowledgment of 
its divinity. In the mean time he 
married again, and his wife came from 
a district inhabited partly by Protest- 
ants. The little information she could 
give him respecting them worked upon 
his mind, and when he had heard a 
description of their worship, be pro- 
nounced it in his thoughts to be that 
of the Acts. Their Eucharist met his 
ideas of that ordinance ; some contro- 
versial tracts on the subject of Protest- 
antism tended to confirm his opinion ; 
and, after much reflection, and a cor- 
respondence with the minister of the 
chapel at Nérac, he attended worship 
at that place, and received the com- 
munion on the 23d of December, 
1826, being then thirty-three years of 
age- 

It is no more than justice to our 
author to say, that his narrative is that 
of a candid mind which has resigned 
its early opinions through the most pa- 
tient conviction, is written with ex- 
actuess, and, even, to those who do 
not value the conclusion to which he 
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so bepeily arrived, must be interesting 
in a psychological point of view. As 
a specimen of his style, we quote the 
following affectionate address to his 
children, with which the tract con- 
cludes : 

** Daigne le Seigneur, que je prie pour le 
salut de tous les hommes, et particulitre- 
ment pour la conversion et la prospérité de 
tous mes ennemis, vous faire la grace, mes 
enfans, d’étre qjoutés & cette église pour étre 
sauvés *. Heureux, si, par mes instructions, 
et par l’autorité de mes bons exemples, je 
= étre anpres de vous un instrument de 

nédiction! Heureux, si, étant votre ptre 
selon la nature, je puis devenir votre pére 
dans la foi! Heureux en fin si, au grand 
jour od nous comparaitrons devant Dieu, 
pour entendre l’arrét de notre éternelle des- 
tinée, je pouvais me presenter avec vous 
sans crainte, et lui dire, me voici, Seigneur, 
avec les enfans que tu m'as donnés ! 


— oe 
123. Ancient Ballads and Songs, chiefly 

Srom Tradition, MSS. and Scarce Works, 

with Original Poetry. By Thomas Lyle. 

8vo. Relfe. 

A VERY pleasing selection of the 
best amatory and pastoral bagatelles in 
our language. As they have most of 
them been printed before, it would be 
contrary to our plan to criticise them ; 
but who is there can read our great 
favourite Sir Walter Raleigh’s lines, 
beginning ‘‘ Shall I, like a hermit, 
dwell,” in p. 27, without acknowledg- 
ing the nobleness of the mind which 
engendered such virtuous and beauti- 
ful sentiments, or tracing in them the 
soul of that stern and gallant chevalier. 

The following beautiful madrigal 
by Witbye, bearing the date of 1609, 
is only equalled by that on Wit, by a 
modern author. 

*¢ ConTENT. 
There is a jewel which no Indian mines can 
buy, 

No date art can counterfeit ; 

It makes men rich in greatest poverty ; 

Makes water wine, turns wooden cups to 
old, 

The Tientty whistle to sweet music's 

strain ; 
Seldom it comes, to few from Heaven sent, 
That much in littie, all in naught—Con- 
TENT.” 

The poems by the Editor are worthy 
of associating with the choicest effu- 
sions of the choicest lyrical bards, and 
the gems of Sydney, Carew, Herrick, 
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Heywood, and other gallant spirits of 
a gallant age, do not suffer in their bril- 
liancy and worth by being associated 
with the wild and beautifal produc- 
tions of a modern Scottish bard. But 
the romantic glens, and the lonesome 
délls, the wild heather, and the violet 
have peculiar charms for lyrical ingpi- 
ration, and are delightfully favourable 
for the pathetic ballad, and descriptive 
song. How sweetly are the following 
lines written : 


*¢Tue Trystinc Hour. 


The night-wind’s Eolian breezes, 
Chase melody over the grove, 
The fleecy clouds wreathing in tresses, 
Float rosy the woodlands above: 
Then tarry no longer, my true love, 
The stars hang their lamps ia the sky, 
’Tis lovely the landscape to view, love, 
When each bloom has a tear in its eye. 


So stilly the evening is closing, 
Bright dew-drops are heard as they fall, 
Eolian whispers reposing, 
Breathe softly, I hear my love call ; 
Yes! the light fairy step of my true love, 
The night breeze is wafting to me; 
Over heath-bell and violet blue, love, 
Perfuming the shadowy lea.” 


—g— 


124. Fitful Fancies. By William Kennedy. 


Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd; Whittaker, 
London. 12mo. pp. 191. 


Mr. KENNEDY has adopted for 
his motto, with little propriety, but 
with some profaneness, the vor cla- 
mantis of the last of the prophets. 
To a certain extent he has concealed 
his epigraph, by the use of a dead lan- 
guage j we will not endeavour to 

unt for a meaning in his allusion, 
but merely hint to him in passing, 
that it is in bad taste, whether used 
in Greek or in English. There are 
many pages of par of the first order 
in this volume. It contains many 
flights worthy of Byron, or of any 
other of our more impassioned Bards. 
We have the workings of a strong 
mind, agitated we have no doubt in 
life’s “sea of troubles,” and finding 
its appropriate language in poetry. 
Occasionally its strength partakes of 
coarseness ; its powerful excitement 
degenerates into misanthropical rav- 
ing, and there is scarcely a page in 
which the calm and gentler affections 
can repose with unmixed pleasure. 
Yet still it must be confessed, such 
is the imperfection of our natures, 
that the highest walks of poetry are 
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in the turbulence of the passions; it 
is here that those ideas which are 
more immediately connected with the 
sublime, are produced, and it is in 
these regions that the loftiest genitis 
will generally be found to soar. 

We think Mr. Kennedy’s poems are 
destined, in spite of their many ble- 
mishes, to be very popular. If not al- 
ways in the best taste, they are de- 
cidedly original, and if they some- 
times contain paradoxes on morals, 
and fallacies in ethics, they more fre- 
quently exhibit a virtuous indignation 
of meanness, and a generous repro- 
bation of vice. 

His feelings are ardent, and his ex- 
pressions are of correspondent warmth. 
—‘ Man delights him not,’ and almost 
every page is tinged with the colouring 
of his misanthropy. His painting is 
in distemper. He is sadly prone to 

uarrel with established opinions. We 
should hardly think that the following 
lines would find an echo in another 
bosom than his own. 


Thou fool! I care not for the soil that bore 
me, 
Or more, or less, than I do care for thine ; 
What strand should lie beneath, what sky 
hang o’er me, [mine— 
Was Chance or Fate’s allotment, and not 
A toad within a rocky hollow pent 
As well might boast of its stone tenement. 


I pray thee spare thy breath the dull narra- 
tion 

Of holy ties to one spot linked alone ; 
Thou lov'st thy spouse, thy offspring, and 

thy nation, own, 

For a most sov'reign reason—they’re thy 
And thus the fervid sons of Afric’s race, 

Of Ebon beauty prize the lusty grace. 
No land for me where things like thee are 
wearing ! 

The form that I must for a brief time wear, 
The crust of every crime—I turn despairing 

From earth, to dream of a dear world 

elsewhere, 
To which the struggling spirit fain would fly, 
From kindred scenes to claim nativity. 

No, the sentiment that pervades this, 
is unworthy a Christian t. The 
aspirations for a better world are Jaud- 
able only as they are linked with uni- 
versal benevolence to man—and as ex- 
isting with a patient perseverance in 
the ‘ race that is set before us.” And:we 
turn with pleasure from so degrading 
a negation of the amor patria, to that 
passage of a living Minstrel to which 
evety uncorrupted taste responds with 


sympathy. 
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Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own—my native land. 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burn’d, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 

‘rom wandering in a foreign strand, &c. 


gi 9 ap iam 
125. Whims and Oddities, in Prose and 

Verse. By Thomas Hood. Second Series. 

Tilt. 

THIS new budget of fun and hu- 
mour is a great treat: it is a fabric of 
puns so well raised, that we may laugh 
till we crack our ‘ mortal coil” ere 
we shall be able to raze it to the level 
of ordinary works, or to discover a ma- 
tetial flaw in its materiel. The illus- 
trations, two score in number, are so 
fertile in grotesque, so abundantly ha- 
moursome, that our readers have only 
to lay them before an angry friend to 
ensure his speedy return to a good 
feeling. Of them we prefer the “‘ An- 
gel of Death ;” there is something deep 
and sonorous in the idea of a spirit 
having such a corporeal substance as a 
cannon ; and something so awful in its 
fiery eloquence, and in the flapping of 
its wings, flags of victory, and trophies 
of many a bloody deed. There is in- 
deed a greater depth of feeling and 
more sterling wit in this device, than 
in any other in the volume. It is a 
thundering appea! to our mortality, and 
is beautifully symbolical of a gallant 
seaman’s death. Then, too, we have 
« White bait ;” a groupe of “ Hotty- 
pots,” as friend Patty says, resting on 
their haunches, greedily watching a 
poor ‘* buckra-man” suspended over a 
gipsy fire, and smacking their chops at 
the prospect of a speedy enjoyment of 
one of his. ‘* Why don’t you get up 
behind,” is a capitally entertaining 
portraiture of a “ Jack-bottom,” as 
one of our delicate city matrons would 
say, with its rider, who makes so kind 
an offer to his friend, occupying the 
whole of the posterior part of the poor 
animal. ‘ Speak up, Gin,” is a com- 

anion to ‘* Very deaf indeed,” in the 

rst series. ‘* Dust oh,” a skeleton 
attired in the costume of one of our 
gatherers of dust, with a basket on his 
scull, a bell in one hand, and leadin 
a skeleton of a horse with a mournfu 
plume of feathers, is another admirable 
specimen, and so indeed they all are. 

We have said thus much for the il- 
lustrations, we must now notice the 
verse and prose of the collection. The 
pathetic ballad of poor ** Mary’s ghost” 
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has been so often quoted as to be in 
every body’s mouth. It is indeed, as 
every sulject should be, well handled 
and dissected ; and as the fair and spiri- 
tual geuerally are, is the prettiest in the 
collection. ‘ Tim Turpin,” another 
pathetic ballad, is illustrated by the 
heads and shoulders of a great and little 
judge; in fact, ‘* the judges of A-size.” 
The life of a resurrection-man, ‘* Jack 
Hall,” affords room for a clever design 
for the entrance into the grave, and 
accordingly we have ‘* Death’s door,” 
the description of which, as our rea- 
ders are generally interested with archi- 
tectural subjects, we shall take the li- 
berty of quoting : 
«¢ And off they set, each right content— 
Who knows the dreary way they went ? 
But Jack felt rather faint and spent, 

And out of breath ; 
At last he saw, quite evident, 

The door of death. 
** All other men had been unmann’d 
To see a coffin on each hand 
That served a skeleton to stand 

By way of sentry ; 
In fact, Death has a very grand 

Ard awful entry. 





«€ Throughout his dismal sign prevails, 
His name is writ in coffin nails, 
The mortal darts make area rails ; 
A scull that mocketh 
Grins on the gloomy gate, and quails 
Whoever knocketh. 


** And lo! on either side, arise 
Two monstrous pillars—bones of thighs ; 
A monumental slab supplies 

The step of stone, 
Where waiting for his master lies 

A dog of bone. 


*¢ The dog leapt up, but gave no yell, 
The wire was pull’d, but woke no bell 
The ghastly knocker rose and fell, 
But caused no riot ; 
The ways of death, we all know well, 
Are very quiet.” 

As a specimen of the prose composi- 
tions, we extract the description of a 
Ballad-singer : 

«© A Batiap Sincer 

‘« Is a town crier for the advertising of lost 
tunes. Hunger hath made him a wind in- 
strument ; his want is vocal, and not he. 
His voice had gone a-begging before he 
took it up and applied it to the same trade ; 
it was too strong to hawk mackarel, but 
was just soft enough for Robin Adair. His 
business is to make popular songs unpopular, 
—he gives the air, like a weathercock, wi 
many variations. As for a key, he has but 
one—a latch key—for all manner of tunes ; 
and as they are to pass current amongst the 
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lower sorts of people, he makes his notes 
like a country bankers, as thick as he can. 
His tones have a copper sound, for he 
sounds for copper; and for the musical di- 
visions he hath no regard, but sings on like 
a kettle, without taking any heed of the 
bars. Before beginning he clears his pi 
with gin; and he is always hoarse from the 
thorough draft in his throat. He hath but 
one shake, and that is in winter. His voice 
sounds flat, from flatulence ; and he fetches 
breath like a drowning kitten, whenever he 
can, Notwithstanding all this, his music 
gains ground, for it walks with him from 
end to end of the street. 

“He is your only performer that re- 
quires not many entreaties for a song; for 
he will chaunt, without asking, to a street 
cur or a parish post. His only hackward- 
ness is to a stave after dinner, seeing that 
he never dines; for he sings for bread, and 
though corn has ears, sings very commonly 
in vain. As for his country, he is an Eng- 
lishman, that by his birthright may sing 
whether he can or not. To conclude, he is 
reekoned passable in the city, but is not so 
good off the stones.” 


We wish Mr. Hood had presented 
us with some more of his ‘ fancy por- 
traits ;” we long to see his gallery ex- 
tended—complete it never can be.— 
Captain Head, the ‘‘ equestrian travel- 
ler,” and Poniatowsky, are the only 
two of that class in the book, unless 
we are to consider Penn’s visit to the 
natives, a perfect Penguin haranguing 
Kangaroos, as of the number. Hoping 
he will comply with our wishes, we 
reluctantly say Vale! 


-—}— 

126. Metrical Essays on Subjects of History 
and Imagination. By Charles Swain, 
Palmer, 1827. 

WE recognize in Mr. Swain a poet 
whose productions have frequently 
struck us, when seen singly, as belong- 
ing to a high class of poetry. If our 
feelings are not stirred in their depths, 
we shall acknowledge an acute sensibi- 
lity pervading the subject, and a classic 
grace of expression which belong to 
Genius and to Taste. If we mistake 
not, he has contributed to that supe- 
tior style of poetical embellishment for 
which the Literary Gazette stands pre- 
eminent; and his admission into the 
ranks of the gifted few who are per- 
mitted to give a ‘ local habitation’ to 
their effusions in that Journal, is no 
trifling testimonial in bis favour. But 
he requires no adventitious aid. Let 
him pursue with steadiness the light 
which Genius has thrown in his path, 
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and it will lead him to fame. Let 
him turn aside from those ‘ false fires,’ 
those ‘ ignes fatui,’ by which the Poet's 
progress is assailed, and by which his 
true aim is diverted, and he will be 
safe. Let him discipline his talents, 
and he will not complain with Shak- 
speare that he has not ‘ grown with a 
growing age.’ Let him study the purest 
models, and he has strength enough to 
soar in the highest regions, and sustain 
a flight ‘* non metuente pennd,” with 
the noblest and the best of the sons of 
song. We speak rather of that which 
we anticipate, than of that which has 
been achieved. But as the future 
speed of the racer may be detected in 
> confirmation, ‘the thews and 
sinews’ of the colt, so in the first 
graceful movements of the youthful 
bard, the competitor in the race of 
fame, we may augur what judge- 
ment in the training will one day 
effect; when the materials and ele- 
ments of the divine art are manifested 
by such early indications of promise. 

May Mr. Swain fulfil his destiny, 
and realize our hopes. 


—@— 
127. A Second Course of Sermons for the 

Year, abridged from the most eminent Di- 

vines of the Established Church. By the 

Rev. J. R. Pitman, 4.M. 2 vols. Duncan. 

WE hail with much pleasure the 
re-appearance of Mr. Pitman in his 
useful career, in which he has applied 
himself to the laudable task of present- - 
ing to the public in a compressed shape 
a most valuable body of Divinity, com- 
prising the best specimens of those 
eminent Divines of whom our vene- 
rable Church is so justly proud, thereby 
enabling all classes, at once, to taste 
their beauties, and benefit by the rich 
produce of their illustrious pages. 

We are still further gratified by the 
appearance of this second course, as we 
find that the compiler has been in- 
duced to prepare it, from the rapid 
sale which the first series has met 
with,—a proof of the well-merited re- 
ward that has attended his labours in 
the vineyard ; and, what is still more 
important, of the genuine piety and 
proper feeling that still pervade a large 
portion of the community, an earnest, 
let us hope, that we are not yet se- 
duced by the “ March of Intellect” 
from the good old wisdom of our fore- 
fathers, and that we still prefer the su- 
perstructure of Knowledge, when it is 
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raised on the foundation of Religion, 
to all the glittering and plausible fabrics 
that are attempted to be erected by 
theorists of the present day—fabrics, 
that on trial will be found to be built 
on the sands. Let it not be supposed 
by these observations, that we wish 
for a moment to st¢m the resistless tide 
of knowledge which is now making 
such rapid progress. We are only 
anxious that it should be directed in 
its proper channel, in order that the 
stream may preserve its purity, and 
that it may not be polluted by indif- 
ference, scepticism, or infidelity, the 
too natural consequences, we should 
fear, of those institutions which pro- 
fessedly declare that Religion is to form 
no part of their system. 

But to come now to the volumes 
before us. When we inform our rea- 
ders that their pages contain some of 
the best discourses of Jortin, Stanhope, 
Atterbury, Clarke, Secker, Horne, Til- 
lotson, Wicten, and others; we are 
sure any other recommendation will 
be considered unnecessary. 

Two Sermons are appropriated to 
each Sunday, and one to every Holiday. 
The subjects are selected from the 
Lessons, Epistle, or Gospel of the day, 
To render them more generally useful, 
they have been judiciously abridged, 
and occasional alterations made when 
necessary. We have no hesitation in 
saying that they will be found pecu- 
liarly adapted for all the several pur- 
poses of family use; and we are glad 
to observe that the Editor intends to 
publish another volume, relating to the 
principal subjects in the Psalms. 


—g— 

128, A Sermon preached at the Consecration 
of St. David's College, Lampeter. By 
the Rev. Alfred Ollivant, M. A. Fellow of 

Trinity College, Cambridge; and Fice- 

principal of St. David's College. avo, 

pp- 23. 

THE provision for the Welch Clergy 
is not in general superior to parish pays 
and to impoverish them still further, 
preaching mountebanks vend their 
nostrums with success, and detract that 
aid from the people which might ame- 
liorate the hard lot of these sufferers. 
One step towards it certainly is to give 
them the means of superior education, 
because it enables them better to con- 
ciliate the gentry, and be more useful 
to them in the education of their chil- 
dren, and refinement of the people, 
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who sadly need it*, and who are told 
by their blind guides, that human 
learning is not necessary in the Eccle- 
siastical profession, though every phi- 
losopher Leos that‘an ignorant Cle 
makes a barbarous people. Mr. Olh- 
vant, in this judicious Sermon, sets 
the foolish question at rest, by the fol- 
lowing apposite observation concern- 
ing ignorant devotion, which only 
creates a fool; and enlightened piety, 
which elevates Religion to its natural 
dignified character. 


*¢ If it be the will of God that the minis- 
tration of the Gospel should be committed 
to faithful men, who shall be able to teach 
others also; if it be his command ‘ that 
the priest’s lips should keep knowledge, 
that men may seek the law at his mouth, 
fur he is the messenger of the Lord of 
Hosts ;’ if it be necessary, as it undoubtedly 
is, the extraordinary communications of the 
Spirit having now ceased, that we should 
use the ordinary methods of obtaining that 
wisdom which may fit us to discharge our 

i ission, we t but expect the 
best results from enlightened piety.” P.15. 


igh cx 





129. A Sermon preached in the Parigh Church 
of Bridgewater, on Sunday, June 17, 1827, 
in aid of the Funds of the Bridgewater Dis- 
trict Committee of the Society for promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge. By William 
Sharpe, M.A. (late one of the Chaplains of 
Trinity College, Cambridge), Curate of 
Charlinch, Somerset. 8vo, pp. 39. 

IT is delightful for us, in the course 
of our critical duty, to meet with lu- 
minous phosphorescent authors. Such 
a satisfaction we have derived from 
this Sermon by Mr. Sharpe; but we 
shall not say more, because we mean 
to vindicate our good opinion by ex- 
tracts. 

Some persons, who are not Solo- 
mons, disregarding the advice of train- 
ing a child, &c. have devised systems 
of education independent and exclusive 
of religion. Mr. Sharpe says, 

*¢ All this may do well enough as an 
otiose theory —a, philosophic reverie ; but 
how would it work in practice, and how 
does it accord with fact? Why the whole 
course of nature cries out against it, as a 
thing impossible. Is it probable, is it cre- 
dible, that a mind perfectly unbroken to re- 
ligious restraint, and after a long indulgence 
in the delight of doing what is right in its 





¥ So little interest do they take in affairs 
of intellect or the world, that there are 
thousands in Wales who do not know that 
such men ever existed as Shakspeare, Nel- 
son, or Wellington. 
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own eyes, should ever voluntarily seek such 
restraint; still more, should take pains to 
seek it; and most of all, should readily ac- 

it, and contentedly submit to it, when 
found? And again, what is the season al- 
lotted for this momentous enquiry, and 
when is it expected to take place sponta- 
neously? It is the dawn of manhood: the 
period when appetite is strongest, and judg- 
ment most fallacious ; wheu pleasure tastes 
the sweetest, and temptations come the 
thickest. And is this a time for coolly 
weighing arguments in favour of a system 
for the cunduct of life, which, if embraced, 
will, and must introduce self-mortification 
and self-denial in practice; a system which 
claims to rule over the — me and =” 
bring into ivity eve ought to t 
pre of Christe ‘And what in the mean 
while is to become of the blank tablet of 
the human mind in its transmission through 
the early stages of life? Are there no 
prejudices but what proceed from religion, 
which may perchance warp it; and will 
men lay aside their nature and thele a 
ou to rve its purity? the 
first inscription it ia ate to bear be not 
‘ holiness to the Lord,’ and it be at length 
brought forth, for the first time, after a 
lapse of years, to receive any religious im- 
presssions, can it be matter of surprise if its 
surface should then be found pre-occupied, 
and covered with deep-wrought characters 
of contamination.” Pp. 16, 17. 


Mr, Sharpe very ingeniously illus- 
trates the accompaniment of the Bible 
with notes and tracts, by observing, 
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that land is always improved by culti- 
vation ; and that Without such aids, 
there can be “‘ no sound doctrine to 
exhort and convince gainsayers.” 

In the end, he says of the two So- 
cieties, the “ Christian Knowledge,” 
and ** Propagation of the Gospel,” 

*« They form a most valuable channel of 
communication between the Church and the 
State, now that the natural and authorised 
legislature of the Church, the Convocation, 
has ceased to exercise its proper and consti- 
tutional functions.” 

We are glad to find that some of 
the Bishops have begun to show their 
disapprobation of that religious enthu- 
siasm, which, if history be true, has 
never yet produced, nor ever will pro- 
duce, any other results than violent fac- 
tions, and a contemptuous resistance 
Y increased profligacy. A flaming 

ltra in a certain city had engaged a 
very violent man to take charge of his 
Church during a short absence. The 
Bishop heard of it, and sent him word 
that he would undertake the duty him- 
self during the interval, and actually 
did so, because he would not have a 
fire-brand brought into the seat of his 
prelacy. It is plain, from the last re- 
ports of the Prison Society, and War- 
wick Asylum, that not fanaticism, but 
the National Schools, will be the means 
of effecting’ moral melioration and 
greater public happiness. 


—— 
LITERATURE, ANTIQUITIES, &c. 


Extracts from a Tract, privately printed, on 


the true Site of the Ancient Colony of 


Camulodunum. 

By Sim R. C. Hoare. 

Having lately seen an ingenious memoir 
by my friend the Rev. Mr. Skinner,* 
wherein he places Camulodunum at Camer- 
ton in the County of Somerset, I am in- 
duced to take up the pen in contradiction 
to his statements, and to plead the cause of 
Camulodunum at Colchester, in Essex, not 
doubting that, after the very strong evi- 
dence brought forward, I shall obtain a 
verdict in my favour. 

We well know that Julius Cesar did not 
extend his Conquests in Britain beyond 
Verulam, the vestiges of which are still 
visible near St. Alban’s. 

We also know that the three succeedin 
Emperors did not prosecute the invasion 0 
Britain ; but that their successor Claudius 


* Tt was read at the Philosophical and 
Literary Society at Bristol, Feb. 8, 1827 ; 
and printed in our present vol. part i. pp. 


252-5. 





attempted its reduction in good earnest. 
** Divus Claudius auctor operis.” [Dion.] 

The expedition into Britain under the 
direction of this emperor took place in the 
year 43, and under the command of Aulus 
Plautius; but our ancient historians do not 
inform us where his legions first landed, nor 
where the first battle took place between 
the Britons and the Romans. We learn 
however (from Dion) that the vanquished 
Britons retreated to the river Thames, 
where it empties itself into the sea. 

The Britons, not disheartened by their 
late defeat, renewed their hostilities, and 
Claudius, having left orders with his 

neral that in case of any further opposi- 

on he’ should be sent for, departed from 
Rome, and landing’in Britain, repaired to 
his army, which was waiting for him on the 
banks of the river Thames. 

His: first success was the taking of 
Camulodunum the ital of Cunobeline, 
King of the Nation called Trinobantes, 


Kaovrodovvoy ro rov KuvoBedaivor Baciariov. 
Dion. 
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I shall not enter into a detail of the sub- 
sequent victories obtained by Plautius, 
Ostorius, and Suetonius, as the only object I 
have in view, is to prove that Colchester 
now stands on the site of Camulodunum. 

Thus far we know, that the first battles 
between the Romans and Britons took 
place near the river Thames, and that the 
result of them was the taking of Camulodu- 
num, the principal town of the Britons. 

The authorities of Camden, Alford, Mo- 
rant, and above all Pegge, are too convinc- 
ing to admit even of a doubt on the sub- 
ject ; for on examination of the writings of 
the latter on the coins of Cunobeline, we 
shall find Cunobeline, Cuno, Cun, with the 
reverse of Camu in numerous instances, 
and on one Cunobelinus rex: and Mr. Hay, 
in a late publication, notices a coin in the 
possession of Mr. Wm, Keymer, bearing a 
double label inscribed Comuloduno, within 
ornamented compartments; and on the 
exergue, Cuno, on the obverse a winged 
Sphinx sitting. (Another in Alford.) 

This leads me to notice Mr, Hay’s Ac- 
count of a Sphinx sculptured in stone, 





found at Colchester in the year 1821 ;. 


as well as Pegge’s Essay on the Coins of 
Cunoleline, on two of which you will ob- 
serve the figure of a Sphinx. 

I shall next adduce, as strong circum- 
stantial evidence, the ancient inscriptions 
that are connected with this place. Mr. 
Hay has recorded one mutilated inscription 
wherein the Legio XX valens victrix, is 
mentioned; and in Gruter I find another 
mentioning Camalodunum, as Colonia Vic- 
triz, p. 439: 

** Censitor civium Romanorum Colonie 
Victricensis que est in Britannid Camulo- 
duni,”’ * * ° * ° 

I proceed next to consider the original 
site of the ancient British capital of the 
Trinobantes, which from what 1 have read, 
and heard from my late friend Mr. Leman, 
so well versed in our antiquities, and who 
had carefully examined the spot, should be 
fixed at Lexden, adjoining Colchester, where 
there are very considerable earthen works 
still visible, bearing a British character. 
There, I imagine, was the British town 
taken by Claudius, which gained him the 
honours of a triumph at Rome, 

I shall now quote some other ancient 
authorities tending to shew that Camulodu- 
num was situated near the river Thames. 

Ptolemy, in describing the people situated 
on this coast, says, ‘* Next to these are the 
Simeni (Iceni), their town is Venta Icenorum ; 
and more easterly beside the estuary Ta- 
mensa (Thames) are the Trinobantes, whose 
town is Kamulodunum.” 

In Peutinger’s table Camulodunum is 
placed next to Canonium. 





* See au epitome of this pamphlet, with 
a cut of the sphinx, in vol, xcil, i. pp. 107- 
111,.—Epir. 
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Ravennas corroborates the site of Camu- 
lodunum, viz. placing it on the great road 
between Verulam and London, thus: 

Virolanium—Verulam. 

‘omagum. 

Camulodunum—Colonia. 

The country of the Trinobantes was sepa- 
rated from that of the Iceni by the river 
Stour. On the south were the Cassii, 
whose chief Cities were Forum Diane, 
Dunstable—aud Verulamium, old St. Al- 
bans. Beyond them were the Dobuni, or 
Bodeni,* and still further south were the 
Silures. 

Additional information is gained by the 
following passage in Richard, ‘* Near the 
Cassii, where the river Thames approaches 
the ocean, was the Region of the Trino- 
lantes, who not only i into alli 
with the Romans, but resigned to them 
Londinium their metropolis, and Camulodu- 
num, situated near the sea, for the purpose 
of establishing Colonies. It was the chief 
colony t of the Romans in Britain. 

Some Authors however have disagreed 
about the exact site of Camulodunum ; but 
all have agreed in placing it near the river 
Thames. Camden, with only the paltry 
evidence of two coins having been found, 

laces it at Maldon, and the intelligent 

Horsley seems to be in doubt. He says, 
“¢ As for the towns mentioned in this pe~ 
riod, I think little more need be added. 
Camulodunum is the principal one that I 
should wish to have settled.’ 

It is in the Itinerary, which, without 
dispute, is the surest guide. Ptolemy 
places it near the coast. It would be hard 
to determine the situation from Tecitus’s 
accounts; for they seem scarcely consistent. 
By what he says in one place, one would 
imagine Camulodunum to be near the 
country of the Silures; but from another 
passage, one would think it to be near upon 
the borders between the Jceni aud Trino- 
bantes, and not far from the Sea and zstuary 
of the river Thames, 

The historian Dion imagined that both 
the Thames and the British Sea were within 
view from Camulodunum. 

Camden says, ‘* Many hav® sought for 
Camulodunum in the west of England, as 
that notable man who thought he carried 
the Sun of Antiquities about with him.” 
He then fixes it at Maldon, a place which 
does not accord at all in its distance to 
London, and can boast only of é2vo coins ; 
he then conjectures that the place was so 
called from the God Camulus. 








* A fine Mosaic pavement lately found 
at Thruxton, near Andover, has the follow- 
ing inscription, ‘‘ Quinfus Natalius Natali- 
nus, et Bodeni.”—See vol. xciti. ii. 230. 

+ Nine colonial cities were established in 
Britain, two of which were Comuludunum 
and Londinium. 
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Baxter, in his Glossary, remarking on 
Camden’s fixing Camulodunum at Maldon, 
observes, 

** Redeat igitur Camulodunum quo et 
Talbottus et magnus Stillingfleta illud po- 
suere; Colecestriam scilicet. Sunt etiam 
ingentia castrorum vestigia, in vico hodie 
vocaio Lexden circa duo millia passuum 
citra Colecestriam. Spectabat hec urls ad 
Trinobantes Ptolemei evo, cum olim sedes 
Suerit Cunobelini.” 

There are few places within our island 
that can boast of such ample claims to 
Roman splendour as the modern Colchester, 
which is not to be wondered at, for it was 
the first Colony established by the Romans 
in our island. 

It had its Roman roads issuing from it in 
various directions, its tessellated pavements, * 
its temple, its statues, bronzes, and numer- 
ous Coins, stamped with the figure of Cuno- 
beline: aud its environs at Lexden still 
retain the rude vestiges of the ancient 
British Settlement, previous to the con- 
struction of the walled city of the Romans 
at Colchester. 

Claudius having got possession of Camu- 
lodunum, and having reduced the neigh- 
bouring nations to subjection, re-assigned 
all fatufe conquests to Plautius. ‘* Bri- 
tannis Claudius arma ademit. Plautioque 
illos regendos subigendosque reliquos manda- 
vit.” But, as Horsely observes (p. 31), 
“It does not appear that Plautius advanced 
the conquests much farther.” A. V.C. 802. 
A. D. 50, Ostorius succeeded Plautius as 
Propretor of Britain, and on his arrival 
found the province in commotion ; and his 
first operations being attended with success, 
he constructed a chain of forts between the 
rivers Antonat and Sabrina ; upon which 
the Iceni, who had before lived in friendship 
with the Romans, took up arms, and, form- 
ing a league with the adjacent states, chose 
their ground for a decisive action. We are 
at a loss to know where this action took 
place, which was favourable to the cause of 
the Romans: but we know that the place 
was enclosed by a rampart thrown up with 
sod (the agger sylvestris), a place agreeing 
with the earth-works at Lexden. 

—s yr } Didius succeeded, 
and four years afterwards Veranius, in whose 
time there were four Roman Legions sta- 
tioned in Britain, the second, ninth, four- 
teenth, and twentieth. 
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A. U. C. 813, In this year Paulinus 
Suetonius succeeded as Legate of Britain, 
and, as Tacitus records, was successful for 
the space of two years; wheii, considering 
himself safe from any hostile attack from the 
conquered British nations, he bent his 
thoughts upon the isle of Mona (Anglesey.) 

But whilst he was thus engaged in a dis- 
tant quarter, the Britous, taking advantage 
of his ab » * absentia legati remoto 
metu,” again revolted, and endeavoured to 
shake off the Roman Yoke, being offended 
with the veterans planted at Camulodunum, 
and considering the temple built to the 
honour of Claudius as ** the citadel of eter- 
nal slavery.” ‘** Quasi arx eterne domina- 
tionis.’” This unforeseen rebellion broke out 
first at Camulodunum. ‘* Initium a Colonia 
Suit quam infra diximus Camulodunum de- 
ductam. ‘This insurrection was headed 
Boadicea, the wife of Prasutagus, King of 
the /ceni: and the Trinobantes joined the 
revolt; the Britons gained a complete vic- 
tory over Petilius Cerealis, and succeeded 
in taking Camulodunum, Londinium, and 
Verulamium, from the Romans. But Sue- 
tonius, undismayed by this disaster, marched 
through the midst of the enemy to London, 
in order to encounter the British Amazon, 
with an army amounting to 10,000 men; 
but we know not where this severe action 
took place; we are only informed, by 
Tacitus, that this able general chose a spot 
surrounded by woods, narrow at the en- 
trance, and sheltered in the rear by a thick 
forest. (Annal. Lib, 14.) Each animated 
their troops by an harangue: the battle was 
severely fought and obstinately contested by 
the Britons; but victory crowned the 
Romans with success, and icea died, as 
some say, with poison, but Dio says by 
disease. 

This last battle seems to have put anend 
to all hostilities from the Britous in the 
country of the Trinabantes and Iceni, and 
we hear no more of Camulodunum. The 
town was probably re-built after having 
been laid waste by Boadicea; and the nu- 
merous fragments of Roman bricks, tiles, 
&e. interspersed in the walls and other 
buildings of the town of Colchester, still 
remain to attest its former situation. But 
still I entertain a doubt whether at the 
period of this victory there was a walled 
town at Camulodenum, but am rather in- 
clined to think that the original British 
settlement was on Lexden heath, where 








* Ia the 16th volume of the Archeologia (page 145) there is a paper on the situation of 
Camuloduoum, by Mr. Walford, giving an account of the numerous remains of antiquity 
found at Colchester, especially in Mersey Island, where the Churchyard is nearly covered 


with them, and that in diggi 


graves, some part of a Mosaic pavement is generally found, 


and several of the coffins are placed upon perfect pavements which have not been disturbed. 


+ Authors have disagreed about the river, some thinking it to have been the river Nen 
in Northamptonshire—it has been written Aufona, Alona, and Antona ; and there are 
numerous camps still existing near the Avon and Severn. 
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there are so many earth-works still re- 
maining. * e * ¢ * 

Though my reverend friend has been very 
fortunate in his antiquarian researches, and 
has discovered many British and Roman 
remains, yet J cannot ellow him to trans- 
plant Camulodunum im the East, to Camer- 
ton in the West; nor can I eoncur with 
him in his etymologies, for I think J have 
already shewn, by the evidence of coins, 
inscriptions, and historical quotations, that 
Camulodunum derived its name from the 
God Camulus, whose effigy we see on one 
of the coins of Cunobeline. The modern 
city built on its ruins derives its title from 
the river Coln, not from Colonia. Mr. 
Skinner has certainly made an important 
discovery at Camerton; but I cannot con- 
sider these Roman remains as belonging to 
any place of great consequence, for he has 
found no relies to testify any degree of 
ancient splendour (as at Colchester), and 
only one inscription of the Lower Empire, 
as well as numerous coins of the same 
period. Not one, alas! bearing the words 
Cuno and Camu, and, I believe, very few of 
the early emperors. I cannot, therefore, 
consider these ruins in any other light than 
a vicus, or village adjoining the great 
Roman Fosse road leading from Bath to 
Hichester, &e. 

Neither can I agree with my worthy 
friend as to his deriving Temple Cioud 
(several miles distant from Camerton) from 
Templum Claudii, for we know when the 
Iceni and Trinobantes revolted against the 
Romans, under Boadicea, they destroyed the 
colony of Camulodunum, and threw down 
the temple of Claudius within it. Sup- 
posing, therefure, Camulodunum to have 
been at Camerton, how could the Templum 
Claudii have been placed at so great a dis- 
tance as Temple Cloud ? 

[ come now to another point, which 
appears to have more reason on its side 
than either of the two; I allude to the dis- 
tance between Mona and Camulodunum, 
which Pliny states to be about 200 miles, 
Mona, que distat a Camuloduno Britannie 
oppido circiter ducentis millitus—affirmant. 

Pliny, Lib. 11, 110. 

The actual distance between the Isle of 
Anglesey and Camerton agrees very well 
with Pliny, but the word affirmant shews 
that he put down this distance from hear- 
say, not from personal and local knowledge ; 





Camulodunum. [xcvir. 
and we cannot place implicit confidence on 
the numerals and measurements of the 
ancients. 

With respect to the Coins of Cunoleline, 
I agree with Mr. Skinner, that the por- 
traits are very unlike each other, some 
representing him both young aud old, and 
under various forms, one of them as Jupiter 
Ammon, with Cvnob on it; two more as 
double-faced Janus, with Cun on one side, 
and Camu on the reverse; for the ancient 
mints did not adhere to one and the same 
head as in our modern times. 

Mr. Skinner supposes that the Camulo- 
dunum of Tacitus was situated at Camerton ; 
but from consulting the ancient authorities, 
itineraries, &c. we cannot find any other 
Camulodunum within our island, than the 
one situated near the mouth of the river 
Thames, and the capital of Cunobeline ; 
though, in the Chorography of Ravennas, 
Camuloduno is evidently mistaken for the 
Camlodunum of Antonine, Iter 2, near 
Gretland in Yorkshire. 

Let me now ask my reverend friend if 
any remains, attesting the ancient splendour 
of the first colony founded by the Romans 
in isritain, have been discovered at Camer- 
ton? 

Have any statues, bronzes, legionary in- 
scriptions, rich mosaic pavements, coins 
inscribed with the letters of CAMV and 
CVNO, been found at Camerton? for I 
lay no stress on the numerous coins of the 
lower empire which have been discovered 
there ; and are found almost every where. 

Neither can I agree with my learned 
friend on the subject of Etymology, which, 
though frequently of use, is eften carried too 
far, as in the instances of 

Temp!um Claudii Temple Cloud. 

Claud-tun Clutton, 
Cynobelin——-Chief of the Belge, for Cu- 
nobeline was King of the Trinobantes, not 
of the Belgzx.* 

Neither can I transplant the nation of 
Iceni to the river Itchen, in Hants; for all 
authors agree that their territories were 
Norfolk and Suffolk, which they certainly 
inhabited during the reign of Claudius. 

Every action, from the first. landing of 
Claudius, to the last decisive victory of 
Suetonius over the Britons, which. termi- 
nated with the death of the British Ama- 
zon, Boadicea, certainly proclaims the 
scenes of battle to have been near the river 














* I have never heard of the Belgie in any other part of our island than in the counties 


of Hants and Wilts; nor are they once mentioned in the conflicts between the Britous and 
Claudius in the East. Vespasian was the conqueror of this warlike tribe, together with 
that.of the Damnonii, as appears by the following record in Richard of Cirencester : 

A. M. MMMMXLY, Missus ab Imperatore Claudio cum legione II. in has terras 
Vespasianus, Belgas Damnoniosque oppugnavit, tand missis preeliis XXXII. urbi- 





4 


4 
bus XXI. expugnatis sub obsequium Romani imperii redegit, und cum insula Vecti. 
MMMML., Richard informs us that, after nine years war, the Silures, with their King 
Caraticus, were at length subdued, a great part of Britain reduced into the form of a 
province, and the foundations laid ofa colony at Camulodunum. 
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Thames, and not near the western districts 
of our island; and we hear of no other 
mations who engaged so frequently with the 
Romans as the /ceni and Trinolantes, who 
resided in the counties of Essex and 
Middlesex. 

After the taking of Camulodunum, and 
the subjection of the tribes near it, Suetonius 
turned his thoughts to more distant con- 
quests, as Tacitus records in his life of 
Agricola. 

“* Redacta in formam previncie proxima 

Britannia, addité insuper veteranorum 
Colonia, Suetonius subactis nationibus, firma- 
tisque presidiis”’—undertakes an expedition 
to the distant Is!and of Mona (Anglesey). 

But the Britons still harboured revenge 
within their breasts, and availing themselves 
of the absence of the legate, again took up 
arms. ‘* Absentid legati, remoto metu, 
Britanni agitare inter se mala servitutis, &e. 
sumpsere universi bellum, et ipsam Coloniam 
invasere, ut sedem servilutis,” 

This unexpected revolt was occasioned by 
the harsh and cruel conduct of the Romans, 
more especially towerds the nation of the 
Iceni, with whom they had been on so 
friendly a footing, that Prasutagus their 
King had named Cesar as his heir. 
“© Prasutagus Rex Caesarem heredem scrip- 
serat.” Yet his wife, Boadicea, had been 
injured, and his country devastated; on 
which account the nation took up arms, and 
were joined by the neighbouring Trinolan- 
tes, who had regarded the temple erected to 
Claudius as a mark of slavery, “ quasi arr 
servitutis,” and thought that a town sur- 
rounded by no walls could easily be taken, 
“6 nec arduum videbatur, exscindere Coloniam 
nullis munimentis septam ;” they were also 
encouraged by some omens which appeared 
on this occasion, especially the appearance 
of the subverted colony in the waters of the 
Thames. Visam speciem in e@estuario Ta- 
mese subverse colonia, &c. 

But befere Suetonius could return from 
Mona, the Iceni and Trinobantes, under their 
female Chieftain Boadicea, had re-taken 
Camulodunum, as well as Londinium and 
Verulamium. 

But the Britons did not long retain 
their conquests, for the speedy return of 
Suetonius wrested them again from them, 
and terminated the life of Boadicea. 

I have entered thus largely into the sub- 
ject, to shew that all these battles between 
the Britons and Romans were fought near 
the river Thames, and to convince my 
readers, by the numerous authorities I have 
produced, that neither Camelerton nor 
Camerton can have possible claim to the 
ancient colony of Camulodunum. 

If, after the perusal of these pages, my 
readers are not convinced that no other site 
can be found but Colchester for Camulod: 
num, let me adduce the following most con- 
vincing proof that Camerton could lay no 
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claim to it. For, when the revolt of the 
feeni and Trinobantes took place, under 
Boadicea, Suetonius was engaged in the dis- 
tant island of Anglesey; but on hastening 
to the revolted province (i. e. Camulodunum) 
he passed through London, then inconsi+ 
derable in respect both of strength and con- 
sequence to Camutodunum. 

Qy. How then could he have passed 
from Anglesey to Camerton through Lon- 
don ? 

Mr. Skinner concludes by saying, that 
** scarcely one stone now remains on ano+ 
ther to record where Camalodunum stood.” 

This assertion may be true, quoad 
Camerten, but by no means so respecting 
Colchester, where the remains, both of the 
British settlement at Lexden, and of the 
suhsequent colony of the Romans at- Col- 
chester, present, even at this distant period, 
the vestiges of an ancient and splendid city, 
such as we may naturally expect the Ro- 
mans would have raised, to commemorate 
their first most important victory, and the 
foundation of their first colony in our 
island. R. C. Hoare. 





As a Continuation to Sir R. C. Hoare’s 
remarks, we beg to offer the following. 


The geographical errors of ancient au- 
thors have occasioned varying statements by 
the moderns; and Etymology, which can 
never be any other than a collateral aid, 
having been converted into a principal, it is 
always right to set such questions at rest at 
once, because it reduces them to the tests 
of facts, which cannot lie, und compels the 
obstinate argumentator to maintain, that a 
one-eyed man has two eyes, because he, the 
said argumentator, saw his face only in pro- 
file. 

In the present case, geographical error 
has been the cause of mistake, because it 
has placed Camulodunum upon the borders 
of the Silures, though Colchester is in a 
distant part of Essex: hat still it is not an 
absurd idea. ‘The real character of ancient 
history is, unfortunately, either unknown, or 
not sufficiently recollected. It consisted of 
two kinds, history of reality and history of 
embellishment: and human necessities seem, 
by the way, to require that the latter histo- 
rians should still be represented by counsel- 
lors, auctioneers, quack-doctors, aud adver- 
tising tradesmen. It is certain that there 
was a British King named Cunobeline, for 
Suetonius mentions an ‘* Adminius Cinobeli 
Britannorum regis filius” (Caligula, c. xliv. 
Ed. Delph. 343.) ; and Ruding, by ex- 
jlaining Cunobeline coins from Jeffrey of 
Monmouth, shows who was the author in 
modern zras of the extension of the do- 
minions of Cunobeline to the Silures (viz. 
Jeffrey of Monmouth), for, upon this au- 
thority, that celebrated Numismatist says, 
{i. 267.) ** Of Cunobeline, little more is 
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known than that he reigned over the Cateuch- 
lani, the ‘Trinobantes, and the Dubuni, 
and that his dominions extended from the 
eoasts of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, 
across the island, westward, to the banks of 
the Severn. i. 267." 

He also quotes Dio Cassius, for Camulo- 
duaum, the CAMU and CAMUL upon the 
coins of CUN, CUNO, CUNOBELI, be- 
ing the capital of Cunobeline’s kingdom. 

hether we ought to call it capital or 
mae Keine ag tas to Colchester. 

ion’s words, as quoted by Sir R. C. Hoare, 

. 2.5 has Kanovadodovvey ro rov KuvoCeaarvov 
agiduov, and Xiphiline, in his Epitome of 
Dion, uses the same word when speaking of 
the Campaign of Claudius in Britain: he 
Says, Ta Ts Cagis aver XU pworaasyvos, 
Bpirtavixes erwvouaedn (Script. Ang. vol. 
iii. 261), Now, Colchester castle is a 
fabrick built entirely upon a Roman model, 
and probably, in its first state, was Roman, 
The term palace therefore (CaciAuor) de- 
serves attention. As to CamuLus, some 
additions may be made to the account of 
Sir R. C. Hoare. Gruter, Thes. 40, 9. and 
56, 11, 12. has three inscriptions in which 
the name of Mars is expressed in the 
Sabine tongue by Camulus. Upon the 
first is Camuxo, above a figure of Mars, car- 
rying a spear and buckler. Upon the second, 
which was found in the Sabine country, is Ca- 
Muto. Sanc,—Fortiss.—Sac.—T1. Claudi- 
uws.—T1, F. Quirn.—Tertivs.—Mit. Cou. 
vit. Pr. Veri—L. D. D. D—The third, 
which was found near Cleves, has Marti 
Camu o op satutem Tinert CLaupi Cars 
crves Remt TempLuM cCONSTITUERUNT. 
The Britons are said to have erected a tem- 
ple to Claudius here in Britain, and this in- 
scription suggests a suspicion, from the 
place being termed CamuLopunuM, that 
the temple was, properly speaking, dedicated 
to Mars Camutus. But there was no 
necessity for the adjunct of Mars, because 
Montfaucon has given a Coin bearing the 
figure of Mars, but simply inscribed Camulo 
invicto, Camuti (Suppl. v. i. b. 3. c. 5. § 4.), 
to which he annexes the following account. 
Rossi says, in his Memoire Bresciane, p. 85, 
that in the valley named Valea Monia, 
which is near Bresse, Mars was worshipped 
under the name of Camulus; and some 
argue, from this Medal, that the inhabitants 
of Valcamonica were called Camuli. But 
Rossi rejects this notion from the authority 
of several inscriptions, where they are called 
Gamiunni, or Camuni, But whatever be 
the origin of the word Cazanclus, it is certain 
Mars was called so. . We have had an 
instance of it in the first volume of ovr dr- 
tiquatys in a Monument, where each of the 
gods. had his name over his head. Mars is 
there styled simply Camulxs, and the figure 
shdws it is A/ars unquestionably. ‘This 
marble, which is at Rome, was brought 
there from Sabine. This worship of Mars 
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Camulus spread itself ints Germany. Gru- 
ter has published too au inscription: found 
near the Rhine, where the people called 
Remi say, they have founded a temple to 
Mars Camulus for the health of Tiberius 
Claudius Cesar, [This is the inscription 
iven above]. Stravius (Antiq. Roman. 
ynt. i.) has derived the term from the 
word camus, the bit or bridle used in break- 
ing fiery horses; and under this etymon, 
the term Mars Camulus is very appropri- 
ately applied, where fierce Barbarians were 
the conquered persons. It is further to be 
recollected, that Camulodunum is the first 
and only name known of the colony; that 
it is not a Celtic prefix Latinized, ; and that 
the termination cester to Col-chester, is an 
unquestionable designation of a Roman 
town. 

It has been noticed above, that Colches- 
ter Castle is of a form unlike any thing Bri- 
tish, Anglo-Saxon, or Norman, and that it 
resembles a Roman fortress, of such a kind 
(Encyel. of Antiq. pl. v. i. p. 79). Morant 
says, that the innermost or inner wall of 
Colchester Castle was built in the Roman, 
i. e. herring-bone fashion (p. 7). Mr. 
Turner, in his History of the Anglo-Sax- 
ons, clearly proves, that the Britons did 
erect public buildings in the Roman fashion ; 
and Morant (Colchester, 12) thinks, that 
the Britons derived from that nation the 
art of building in brick and stone.. That 
this castle was cased rather than newly built 
by Edward the elder, as Stratt, or Eudo 
Dapifer, as Morant, appears plain from the 
preservation of the Roman form. As to 
Camden's placing Camulodunum at Maldon, 
it is universally known that he was guided 
by names, and he seems to have thought 
Maldon to be a mere corruption of Mulodu- 
num, after the first syllable ca had been 
thrown out, but that he overlooked cester in 
Col-chester was an ‘ aliquando bonus," &c.* 

Morant (Colchester, 183), enumerates 
the remains found. Among these are bricks, 
generally about 18 inches long, 11 broad, 
and 2 thick, exceeding hard and well-baked 
tiles, much more substantial than our’s— 
pottery of fine glazed red ware, lamps, 
rings (one inscribed ‘* Luciani,” another 
with the device of au eagle tearing a hare, 
P- 192); intaglias, styles, chains, bottles 
of clay, clay lamps, metal vessels for oint- 
ment, aspeculum of polished metal ; a leaden 
coffin, cast or wrought all over with lozen- 
ges, in each an escallop-shell ; near it two 
bracelets of jet, one plain, the other scal- 
loped;.a very small and slender one of 
wrought brass, and four bodkins of jet: 
near this coffin an urn, with coins of Anto- 
ninus Pius and Alexander Severus, &ce. &c. 





* In the Archeologia, xvi. 145, is an 
assertion of the evident Roman superiority 
- Colchester to Maldon, from the remains 

nd, 
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That Colchester was the first Roman co- 
lony founded in Britain is well supported ; 
but the assertion of Tacitus, that it was 
much in vogue in the reign of Claudius, to 
found colonies, i. e. garrisons, leads to justi- 
fiable inferences, that Colchester was not the 
only one of similar date. But with regard to 
Colchester being Camulodunum, there is a 
decisive evidence (were there no other) in 
one particular coincidence mentioned by Sir 
R. C. Hoare, viz., the symbol of a Sphiax, 
on the coins of Cunobeline, and the same 
figure sculptured in stone, found at Colches- 
terin 1821. See vol. xcu. i. 107. 

In conclusion we beg to observe, that 
the preceding arguments of Sir R. C. 
Hoare set the question concerning the real 
Camulodunum at rest; and requiescat in pace! 








Parisian Society or Geocrarny, 


The Society instituted at Paris for the 
purpose of promoting the progress of Geo- 
graphy, held on the 14th December its 
second General Assembly for the year 1827, 
under the Presidency of His Excellency 
Count Chabrol de Crouzol, Minister of Ma- 
rine and the Colonies; who observed in his 
opening speech, ‘* You already in part enjoy 
the brilliant results of the two expeditions 
round the world, ordered, and successively 
completed since the peace. The first in the 
corvettes Uranie and Physicienne—one com- 
manded by Captain Freycinet ; the other in 
the corvette Coquille, under Captain Duper- 
rey, both members of your Society. 

*¢ The principal object of the expedition 
of the Uranie was to make observations cal- 
culated to determine the figure of the earth 
and the intensity of the magnetic Sap 
and, atthe same time, to increase the col- 
leetions of natural history, and to add new 
hydrographic drawings to those possessed by 
the Depot of Charts and Plans of the Navy. 
That object has been attained, to the satis- 
faction of the King, in the space of four 

M. de Freycinet returned to Havre 
on the 18th of November, 1820. On the 
22d of August, 182@2, M. Duperrey set sail 
from Toulon. After visiting the Malourine 
Isles, the coasts of Chili and Peru, the dan- 
gerous Archipelago, and different other 
froupe of islands in the Pacific Ocean, New 

reland, the Moluccas, New Holland, and 
New Zealand, the Archipelago of the Caro- 
linas, Java, and the Isles of France and 
Bourbon, he returned to Marseilles on the 
24th April, 1825, having performed a 
voyage of circumnavigation which will have 
eminently contributed to the improvement 
of geography, and the physical and natural 
sciences. 

** This voyage had not terminated, when, 
on the 22d of March, 1824, Baron Bougan- 
ville, the son of the celebrated navigator of 
that name, set out from Brest, and arrived 
at the Isle of Bourbon on the 19th of May, 
traversed successively, India, the Philip- 
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pines, China, Cochin China, the islands of 
the Sound, New Holland, Chili, and Brazil; 
verified the positions of a great number of 
interesting points; explored in the sea of 
China large islands which had not yet been 
visited, and returned to Brest on the 23d 
of June, 1826, with rich collections of dif- 
ferent objects of natural history, destined for 
the Museum. 

«* While these scientific snilors subjected 
to their investigations the most distant lati- 
tudes, others, no less skilful, devoted them- 
selves, with equal zeal and devotion, to 
similar operations in nearer seas, aud as it 
were under our eyes. 

** In 1820, the hydrographical engineers 
of the navy terminated, under the direction 


‘of M. Beautemps Beaupre, a member of the 


Academy of Sciences and of Geography, the 
examination of the coasts of France, which 
had been commenced in 1816, from the 
entrance to Aranche to the bottom of the 
Gulf of Gascony. This great operation is a 
real monument of hydrographical science. 

Captain Gauttier, who began, in 1818, to 
lay down the coasts of the Mediterranean, 
the Adriatic, the Sea of the Marmora, and 
the Black Sea, terminated in 1820 that 
work, which is one of the most remarkable 
ever undertaken by the French Marine. 

At this last period Captain Hall began, 
and finished since then, wth the yaa 
cess, that for the coasts of Corsica which M. 
Gautier had performed in the Mediterranean. 

Rear-Admiral Baron Kaussin himself, 
some months since, presented the Society 
with his magnificent work, entitled, ‘« The 
Pilot of Brazil; or, a Description of the 
Coast of South America, from the Isle of 
Saint Catharine to that of Marantrao.” 
This examination, which took place in 1819 
and 1820, was preceded in 1817 and 1818, 
by that of the Westera Coasts of Africa, by 
the same officer, from Cape Bojador to 
Mount Sonzos. Such works recommend 
themselves. 





Mr. Joun Yates’s Coutection or Ho- 
cartu’s Works, 


Dec 19. The sale of this very choice col- 
lection attracted, on this day, @ numerous 
assemblage of amateurs and collectors to Mr. 
Sotheby's rooms. The Election Pieces, in 
the finest state, brought 7/. 7s.; T. Morell, 
fine, with the original Drawing by Hogarth 
(pen and ink, slightly touched with black), 
4l. 10s.; Hogarth’s own Portrait, painting 
Comedy, first state, 1/. 17s.; Churchill, first 
state, with the White Lies, 1/, 15s.; Jaco- 
bus Gibbs, architectus, mez. in a round, 
@/. 10s. ; large Masquerade Ticket, 12. 18s; 
Receipt for March to Finchley, with auto- 
graph and seal of Hogarth, 2/. 4s.; AEneas 
in a Storm, 2. 12s. Gd.; the Distressed 
Poet, first state, 2/. 19s. ; Enraged Musi- 
cian, first state, 2/. 14s. ; Strolling Actresses, 
first state, 3/. 5s.; Apprentices, first state, 
3l. 14s.; Times of the Day, first state, 
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6l. 5s.; the Rake’s Progress, first state, 
41. 18s.; Harlot’s Progress, first state, 41. ; 
large Hudibras, with *“‘ Down with the 
Rumps,” 3¢.; Marriage a-la-mode, first 
state, 3/.; March to Finchley, with single 
S., Qi. 38.; same, Sunday Print, 2/.; Mid- 
night Conversation, first state, 14. 10s.; 
Southwark Fair, 2d. 12s. 6d.; Five orders of 
Perriwigs, first state, 2/. 9s.; Sealing the 
Sepulchre, and the Resurrection of Christ, 
2l. 8s.; andalarge painting by Hogarth, 
being his First Thought for the celebrated 
picture of Morning, presented by Hogarth 
to his friend Mr. Birch, 212. 

Mr. Sotheby, on the two following days, 
sold some fine engravings and drawings belong- 
ing toa distinguished amateur. Among other 
celebrated engravings by Woollett, were a fine 

roof, India paper, of the Death of Gen. 
Wolfe, after West, brought 21. Batiles of 
the Boyne and La Hogue, after West, on 
India paper, 14/.; Cicero at his Villa, after 
Wilson, 7/.; Ceyx and Alcyone,- after Wil- 
son, 6/. 10s.; the Maid of the Mill, after 
Richards, 41.; Niobe, after Wilson, 3/. 4s. ; 
the Last Supper, after Leonardo da Vinci, 
by R. Morghen, 15/. 15s.; Transfiguration, 
after Raphael, by Morghen, Gl. 12s. 6d. ; 
Dead Christ, after Vandyck, by Schiavo- 
netti, 8d. 17s. 6d.; Rossini’s Views of Au- 
tiquities of Rome, 71. 7s. ; Napoleon in his 
coronation robes, after Gerard, by Desnoyers, 
5l. 12s, 6d.; St. Jerome, of Correggio, by 
Gandolfi, 41. 14s: 6d.; Cromwell dissolving 
the Parliament, and Restoration of Charles 
IL., after West, by Hall and Sharp, 4/. 12s. ; 
St. Paul at Athens, after Raphael, by Hol- 
loway, 4/.; Penn’s Treaty, after West, by 
Hall, 3/.; Concert de Famille, after Schal- 
ken, by Wille, 81. 12s. 6d. 


Sate or Mr. Orpe’s CoLtection oF 
Portraits. 


Mr, Sutheby, of Wellington-st. Strand, 
who, in the summer of the present year, 
disposed of the valuable collection of prints, 
&e. belonging to Mr. Orde, has lately con- 
cluded the sale of the beautiful collection of 

ortraits of that distinguished collector. 
“he entire series, which had been selected 
from the principal collections disposed of 
during the last ten years, embraced the 
must rare and esteemed portraits from the 
reign of Edward IIl.to Geo. I. Among the 
principal articles the following were disposed 
of at the prices subjoined :— 

Royal Portraits—Mary Queen of Eng- 
Jand, by F. Delaram, 1) guineas; Queen 
Elizabeth, after J. Oliver, by C. de Pass, 
22l, 14s.; James 1, by C. de Pass, 10 
guineas; James and Anna (whole lengths), 
5 guineas; the Royal Progeny of James I. 
and Frederick King of Bohemia, by W. 
Pass, 15 guineas; Queen Anne, an eques- 
trian portrait, by S. Pass, 32/. 11s.; Illus- 
trissimi Generosissimique Pri’ Henrici vera 
Effigies (the original print), 15/.; Henry 
IV. of France, on a charger, &c. by Jacobus 
de Fornazeri, 19 guineas; Prince Charles, 
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Duke of Yorke, &c. by R. Elstracke, an 
equestrian portrait, 70/.; Charles 1. in his 
robes, a whole length, after Van Dyck, by 
Sir Robert Strange, 36/. 15s. ; Queen Hen- 
rietta Maria, by Faithorne, 5 guineas; 
Charles son of Frederick II. King of Bohe- 
mia, an equestrian portrait, 16 guineas; 
Charles II. by W. Faithorne, 341. ; Queen 
Catherine (from Mr. Dimsdale’s collection), 
15 guineas; James II. when Duke of York, 
by Faithorne, 52. 

Nobility and Gentry.—Thomas Lord How- 
ard, Duke of Norfolk, Earl of Surrey, and 
Earl-Marshal of England, by R. Elstracke, 
13 guineas; George Earl of Cumberland, 
1586, by Robert White, 8 guineas; John 
Harington of Exton, by R. Elstracke, 9 
guineas; Henry Wriothesley Earl of South- 
ampton, by S. Pass, 9/. 19s. Gd.; George 
Villiers Duke of Buckingham, an equestrian 
portrait, by W. Pass, 10/.; James Marquis 
of Montrose, by Faithorne, 12/.; Oliver 
Cromwell, Lord Protector, 2 whole leagth 
in armour, standing bhetweea two pillars, 
and bearing the sword adorned by the triple 
crowns, inscribed, ** The embleme of Eng- 
land's distractions, as also of her attained 
and further expected fredome and happi- 
ness ;” a most brilliant and curious impres- 
sion of this celebrated work of Faithorne, 
from the collections of General Dowdeswell 
and the Rev. Theodore Williams, 42/.; Sir 
Francis Wortley, of Wortley, in the county 
of York, Bart., prisoner in the Tower, 1652, 
by A. Hertocks, 32/. 115. 

Judges——Anthony Earl of Shaftsbury, 
Lord Chancellor, sitting in his robes, with 
the seals, after Greenhill, by Blooteling, 
40/. 19s.; Sir Julius Cesar, Knight, Mas, 
ter of the Rolls, by R. Elstracke, 7/. 15s. ; 
Sir Bulstrode Whitelocke, Lord Keeper of 
the Great Seal, by W. Faithorne, 8/. 10s. ; 
Sir George Jefferies, Lord Chief Justice, 
after Kneller, by R. White, 1684, 9 guineas, 

Clergy.—George Mountaine, Lord Bishop 
of London (afterwards Archbishop of York), 
by G. Yates, 6/. 2s. 6d. ; Gilbert Sheldon, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, by D. Loggan, 
20/. 

Civic Portraits.—Sir Robert Viner, Lord 
Mayor of London, by Faithorne, a prof, 
before any inscription, 32/. 11s.; Sir Tho. 
| ilkington, thrice Lord Mayor of London, 
after J. Linton, by R. White, 5é. 18s. ; 
Singlesby Bethell, esq., Sheriff of London, 
1680, by W. Sherwin, 10 guineas; John 
La Motte, esq., citizen of London, by 
Faithorne, 6 guineas. 

Book Sates. 

Mr. Evans, of Pall Mall, has lately dis- 
posed of the valuable libraries of the late W. 
Haygarth, esq., Mr. Boaden, and Mr. ¥ ates. 
The first of these contained an extensive col- 
lection of classical and theological beoks, 
and seyeral very valuable manuscripts; also 
a curious collection of upwards of 700 con- 
temporary tracts, formed by Dr. Klotz, a ce- 
lebrated German divine, illustrating the 
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origin and tess of the Reformation, 
with some of the early Catechisms, and re- 
marks on the Scriptures, by the early Re- 
formers. These were purchased by Mr. 
Pettigrew, for the Duke of Sussex, at 36/. 
His Royal Highness gave commissions for 
the three following works, which were also 
knocked down to Mr. Pettigrew for him :— 
*¢ Biblia Sacra Latina,” a magnificent MS. 
upon vellum, in 5 vols., atlas folio, 
supposed to be written at the latter 
end of the 14th, or beginning of the 
15th century, 30 guineas ;—‘* The Holy 
Bible,” in the Flemish language, a fine 
MS., upon vellum, written in 1457, 10 
guineas ;—** Biblia sacrosancta, juxta vul- 
gatam editionem, cum scholiis a Brixiano, 
1557,” 31. 4s. 

Mr. Boaden’s library, though not very 
extensive, contained some articles of great 
curiosity and rarity. Among them was a 
very fine copy of the first folio edition of 
** Shakspeare’s Plays (1623), containing 
the portrait, and the verses of Ben John- 
son.” This brought.26l. 15s.6d. ‘* Shak- 
speare’s Plays and Poems,” by Malone, with 
an autograph letter from Malone to Mr. 
Boaden, and his unpublished pamphlet on 
the ** Tempest,” brought 3/. 11s. Besides 
a curious letter of Bishop Warburton 
(containing remarks on the ‘* Letters of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu,” and the 
*« Diary and Letters of Henry Earl of Cla- 
rendon’’), for which 31. 13s. 6d. was given 
by Mr. Molteno; there were several curious 
manuscript letters and notarial insertions in 
many of the volumes, which excited much 
interest. 

The library of the late J. Yates, esq. con- 
tained several Hebrew manuscripts, among 
which were the following :—** Biblia Sacra 
Hebraica, cum brevi Masura,’ an ancient 
manuscript upon vellum (a very fine speci- 





SELECT 
STANZAS 
By H. Branpretu, Jun. 
Author of ** Field Flowers,” &c. 
GECLUDED from life, from its cares and 


its sorrow, [stray ; 

Together twas ours thro’ the valley to 

We heeded but littie, nor car’d for to-mor- 
row, 

If we but enjoy’d the fair gifts of to-day. 

Oar skies were unclouded, bright sparkled 

the fountain, [the dance ; 

And. soft was the lute, and all sprightly 

Aad sweet smil'd the Sun as he sunk o’er 

the mountain,—  [sanny France! 

Lute, valley, dance, mountain, were thiue, 


We left thee, fair climate of beauty and 
pleasure, [known ; 


We left thee for regions far off and un- 
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men of early Hebrew caligraphy), sold for 


9l. 19s. Gd. ** More Nevechim, or the 
Solver of Biblical Difficulties,” a manu- 
script dated 4568, very beautifully written 
in the Hebrew character, on vellum 
and partly on paper, was knocked down at 
only 2/. 18s. Two fine manuscripts of the 
Hebrew Pentateuch, one of them written 
upon vellum and the other on African skins, 
produced 11! guineas. Mr. Evans has an- 
nounced the libraries of the late Dr. Samuel 
Parr and the late Duke di Cassano Serra, as 
inteuded to be brought forward in the early 
part of the year. The latter of these, we 
understand, contains some very splendid 
Greek, Latin, and Italian manuscripts. The 
Towneley Granger is also to be submitted to 
public competition by Mr. Evans. This 
magnificent collection of British portraits 
(which was formed by the late John Towne- 
ley, esq. to illustrate Granger's ‘* Biogra- 
phical History of England”’) contains one of 
the finest and most brilliant series of curious 
and rare engraved British portraits that has 
ever been united in one col!ection.—Messrs. 
Stewart and Co. are to bring before the pub- 
lic the libraries of Thomas Edwards, esq. 
and Sir Justly Watson Green, bart. The 
former contains some splendidly illuminated 
missals, early manuscripts, &c., and the lat= 
ter comprises the valuable military library 
formed by the late General Sir William 
Green, bart. Messrs. Stewart and Co. have 

da coll of curious miscella- 
neous manuscripts, among which are por- 
tions of the Expense Book of Charles VI. of 
France, and the original letters addressed to 
Francesco Portenari, Ambassador from the 
Republic of Florence to the English Court 
in 1528,—Mr. Sotheby is also preparing to 
bring forward some very fine collections, in- 
cluding the remaining portion of the topogra- 
phical library of the late John Nichols, esq. 





POETRY. 
But had they e’en boasted Peru’s richest 


treasure, [as our own. 
They'd have ne’er been to us half so dear 
We lov'd thee in infancy, lov’d thee in child- 
hood, [vance, 
As youth and as manhood came on in sd- 
We lov’d thee—for thine was the rock and 
the wild wood, 
That heard our first accents of love, sunny 
France ! 


The morn rose all radiant, as wing’d by some 

fairy, Treen wave ; 

Light bounded our bark o’er Atlantic’s 

** Alas !” we exclaim’d, “ for thy wrongs, 

hapless Mary, on brave !"* 

Yet welcome the land of the free and 

And is this that Scotland, renowned in story, 

For valour and prowess, for claymore and 
lance ? 
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Right well may her sons boast their freedom 
and glory— [France. 
But lute, love, and beauty are thine, sunny 


Her moorlands are wild, and her vallies ro- 
mantic,— [along, 

And sweet by her blue lakes to wander 
What sound greets our ear? "tis the roar of 
th’ Atlantic— [song. 

And list how it hallows yon Highlander’s 
But Winter is come, and the billows roar 
louder, [of Provence ; 

Then twine we the heath with the rose 
Oh! Scotland’s rude rocks, like her sons, 
may be prouder,— [sunny France ? 

But where are thine ever-green hills, 


Night steals o’er the landscape—the dark 

pines are sighing, [make, 

The burn ripples by, as *twere music to 

Yet music so sweet, not an echo’s replying ; 

Whilst Zephyr scarce kisses the face of 
the lake. 

But, lo! the dark storm-cloud !—all Na- 

ture’s in motion, [stance ; 

The pine-tree uprooted, no longer holds 

The burn swells a torrent, the lake roars an 

ocean— [France ' 

Then speed we away to thy vales, sunny 


The tempest is o’er, late so madly careering, 
Our bark’s on the wave, and our white 
sail is set; 
Yet sadly we sigh as we gaze on green Erin, 
Thy shores, and our eye with the tear- 
drop is wet. 
Away and away for the bright sparkling 
fountain, [Provence ; 
The vale and the lute, and the rose of 
Farewell to thee, land of lake, moorland, 
and mountain,— [France ! 
All hail to thee, home of our youth, sunny 


Nov. 28. 
—_@— 


Elegy on the Death of Many-Ann, the 
youngest Daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Matcuett, of Lakenham, near Norwich, 

(See our Olituary, p. 572.) 
DEATH has no terrors here—Oh that 
lov’d face, 
A holy heavenly calm it seems to shed, 


The gentle smile that charm’d in life I trace, 
And Mary-Ann slumbers with the happy 


dead. 
Fain would I think she does but sweetly 
sleep, [close ; 


And those dear eyes will once again un- 
Fain would I hope in dreams of night 1 
weep, [my woes. 

And morn’s bright ray shall dissipate 


With trembling lips I press the marble 


cheek, 
Its icy coldness chills my fever’d veins— 
Here is the narrow house, sad truth to speak, 
And Death’s unearthly stillness round me 
reigns. 
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How late I view'd. the lov'd one, sportive, 
gay, dart ! 
Winging with graceful skill the feather'd 
Reckless the spoiler then had mark’d his 


> 
And med the fatal arrow at her heart. 
Yet not for her, sweet saint! my sorrows 
rise, [a tear, 
Though beauty, virtue, youth might ask 
I rather hail her transit to the skies, 
Unmark’d by mortal pang or mortal fear, 
For you I mourn, who watch’d her infant 
charms, [fair bloom ; 
And view’d with tender hope her youth’s 
For you I mourn, whose fond protecting 
arms, [tomb. 
Must yield this treasure to the dark cold 
For you I mourn, who in life’s dawning day 
Its fairy path with her delighted trod ; 
Held dear Communion on its onward way, 
And ‘ walk’d as friends within the House 
of God.” 
Yet still a deeper sympathy is mine 
For tues her lov’d companion, sister, 
friend— 
A widow’d—a bereaved heart is thine, 
Its every thought with Mary-Ann’s wont 
to blend. 


Friendship’s kind aid may sooth the gushing 
tief, 
Affection’s dearer voice its force controul, 
Though vain is human power to give relief, 
Or still the tumults of the troubled soul. 


But not in vain, poor mourners, is the 

prayer, [of Love— 

That bears your sorrows to the Throne 
Humbly confide ’tis heard in mercy there, 

And ye shall find repose like Noah’s dove, 

Bracondale, Nov. 20, Susan Reeve.* 


— 
THE OLIAN HARP. 
SAY, lovely choir, by Nature blest, 
Why cease to chaunt thy syren song ? 

Sooth, ok svoth this lonely breast, 

Whilst echo wafts thy plaints along. 
Hush! slow and soft the evening gale 

Sweeps the heavenly music round, 
List ! oh list the plaintive tale, 

Sweetly lingering on each sound, 
Till murmuring faint in vesper prayer 
Its dulcet sound is lost in air. 


Fitful as the wind, that flying 
Thro’ the welkin floats along, 

Now swelling loud—now softly sighing— 
Thas it breaks the tide of song. 

Hark, when Zephyr touch’d the strings, 
Loud the song of glory rose, 

In long harmonious note it reigns— 
How soon it-sinks into repose. 

Zephyr fled ; the music ceas'd ; 

My soul was sooth’d, it slept in oer - 
* Author of Flowers at Court, Holiday 

Annals, and youngest daughter of the late 

Mrs. Bonhéte, of Bungay. Epir. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


SPAIN. 

Whilst Upper Catalonia is in every sense 
harassed by bands of malefactors, who lay 
the country waste, Lower Catalonia is not 
more tranquil. New bands, formed out of 
the remains of those disarmed by General 
Longa, on the right bank of the Ebro, arise 
upon every side. Their forces have already 
become so imposing, that the troops sent 
from Tortosa to fight them, have deemed it 
prudent, before commencing operations, to 
wait for reinforcements, which have been 
asked for from the Count d’Espagne, the 
General-in-Chief of the army of Catalonia, 
and Captain-General of the Principality. 


LISBON. 

Great efforts are making to restore the 
credit of the Lisbon Bank. The Princess 
Regent, on the 16th Dec. granted an audi- 
ence to the President and Secretaries of the 
General Assembly of the Bank. They at- 
tended for the purpose of expressing their 

ratitude for the generous offer which her 

oyal Highness had been pleased to make 
of her jewels and private coffers, to meet 
the present urgent wants of that establish- 
ment. 


RUSSIA. 

Lettersfrom St. Petersburg express much 
exultation at the result of ae ersian war. 
The preliminaries of peace were signed on 
the 26th Nov. in a village near Tauris. The 
— of Erivan, on both sides of the 

raxes, from the fort of Mount Ararat to 
the Caspian Sea, is by this treaty incorpo- 
rated with the Russian empire. The Per- 
sians engaged, at the same time, to indem- 
nify the Russians for the expences of the 
campaign, which are estimated at 18,000,000 
rubles. Till this sum is paid, the Russian 
troops remain in possession of all the strong 
mere which they now hold, including 

auris. 


GERMANY. 
Tue Duxe or Baunswick anp Kino 
Georce IV. 


When the late Duke of Brunswick fell 
ede at Quatre-Bras on the 16th of 

une, 1815, he left two sons, the reigning 
Duke and a younger brother; the former 
hora in 1804, and the latter in 180. 
The King of Great Britain (then Prince 
“Regent) was inted by the will of their 
father to be their guardian, and graciously 


undertook the office, from respect to the 
merits of the testator, and regard to his 
own affinity to the parties. In consequence 
of the general wish to restore Europe to its 
former situation, and to re-establish its for- 
Gent. Mac. Suppl: XCVIL. Parr I. 


H 


mer dynasties, the House of Brunswick was 
reinstated by the Congress of Vienna in its 
former rights. The guardian of the young 
Princes became thus not only the protector 
of their private interests and the director of 
their general education, but the adminis- 
trator of their dominions, and the guarantee 
of their political rights, This burdensome 
and responsible trust he continued to exer- 
cise from the death of their father in 1815 
to the accession of the reigning Duke in 
1823. Inthe October of the latter year, 
his Serene Highness having attained his 
nineteenth year, became entitled to confer 
on his subjects the benefits of his uncon- 
trolled sway. The Duke conceived himself 
entitled to the full enjoyment of his power 
at 16. ‘* From the consciousness,” says 
his memorial, «¢ which his Serene Highness 
felt for his own powers (all pains taken to 
suppress them have failed), he might rea- 
sonably have considered himself as of age at 
sixteen years. His Serene Highness, bow- 
ever, with no small self-command, formed 
the resolution of looking upon his eighteenth 
year as the period of his majority.” From 
the age of nineteen his Serene Highness has 
been independent of his guardian; and 
therefore his resent complaints against his 
Majesty and Count Munster refer to trans- 
actions in the period of his nonage, or inci- 
dents which spring out of them. These 
complaints are various. In the first place, 
he charges his royal guardian and the per- 
sons employed by him, with attempting to 
rolong his minority beyond the legal age. 
Tn the second piace, he accuses them of 
having endeavoured te arrest the progress 
of his understanding, and to pervert his 
education, that he might be for ever dis- 
abled from conducting the affairs of his 
government, and securing the happiness of 
his subjects. In the third place, he charges 
them with appointing tutors (of the names 
of Linsingen and Eigner) who, instead of 
instructing him in liberal knowledge, and 
leading him in the right course by gentle 
persuasion, endeavoured to break his spirit, 
tormented his feelings, and overwhelmed 
him with undeserved insults and mortifi- 
cations. The next offence of which he 
complains, is one of a graver, though more 
ambiguous nature. The royal guardian of 
his Serene Highness, by the success of 
whose arms and the influence of whose 
councils the dominions of Brunswick were 
restored to the present family, fulfilled 
during the minority of the Duke the ex- 
gagement made tv the people of Germany at 
the end of the war, in granting the duchy a 
repreeeutative government. ‘This coustitu- 
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tion, his Serene Highness refuses to acknow- 


ledge or confirm. He does not seem less 
displeased at a pension of 900 dollars (or 
1431.) granted to his torturing tutor, Mr. 
Linsingen, or at a contract about the pro- 
perty of his theatre, made by Mr. Phisel- 
deck. We shall not pursue farther this bill 
of grievances, nor repeat the Duke’s abuse 
of his Privy Councillor Phiseldeck. ‘This 
persecuted minister left Brunswick on re- 
ceiving an appointment from the govern- 
ment of Hanover. He could not withstand 
the contumely with which he was assailed 
in the service of the Duke, and did not con- 
sider his personal safety as placed beyond 
danger while he remained in the ducal do- 
minions. The Duke immediately ordered 
the hue and cry to be raised against him, 
inserted advertisements in the journals cou- 
taining descriptions of his person, and offers 
of a reward for his apprehension, and (by 
some kind of neglect in the censorship) 
obtained the publication of these libels not 
only in his own, but in the Prussian domi- 
nions. The Hanoverian government has 
been summoned to give him up, and threat- 
ened with the high displeasure of the Duke 
upon refusal to comply. All this would be 
merely absurd: but the Duke has not been 
contented with the princely sport of giving 
chace to a Privy Councillor; he has issued 
a proclamation respecting the debateable 
year of his minority, in which he declares 
that all the acts done by the King, his 
guardian, between October 30, 1822, and 
October 30, 1823, are invalid without his 
subsequent sanction, because the tutelary 
power by which they were ordered was an 
usurpation illegally continued. Now, it un- 
fortunately happens that within this period 
(so struck out from the reign of the Dnke 
and the administration of his guardian), the 
legislative constitution of the duchy, esta- 
blished in 1820, was confirmed. The fatal 
roclamation appeared ‘on the 10th of May 
ast, and was answered by a declaration from 
the Hanoverian Government on the 9th of 
June, in which his Majesty states, that he 
viewed the conduct of the Duke with * just 
displeasure,” and reserved to himself to 
take ‘* such steps with regard to the Duke's 
proclamation as his dignity demands.”” Since 
that time Count Munster (who, as minister 
of the Hanoverian Government at the court 
of Great Britain, was the medium through 
whom his Majesty generally issued his 
orders respecting the management of his 
Brunswick trust,) has entered the lists 
against the Duke, armed with a pamphlet, 
called, ** A Refutation of the calumnious 
Charges hazarded by the Duke of Brunswick 
against his yom uardian.” In this pro- 
duction the Count is not sparing of his 
reproofs, advices, and warnings. ‘He tells 
the young Duke that his conduct not only 
had inspired disapprobation, but indignation 
in Germany ; that his libel against the King 
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is a scandal of which the Court of Austria 
wished for his sake to restrain the commu- 
nication to the Diet ; that he has forgotten 
that chastity of honour which regards every 
stain as a mortal wound; that he [the 
Count) is above any injury from his false 
charges or his ingratitude; and that no 
means of punishing the attack of the Duke 
on his august Guardian had been provided 
for in the Germanic Constitution, for. the 
same reason that a celebrated legislator of 
the Greek republic had provided no punish- 
ment for parricide, namely, that the crime 
was thought impossible. We must declare 
that the ‘* Refutatiori” of the Duke’s libels, 
by the Minister of his royal Guardian, ap- 
pears to us to be complete. That his royal 
Guardian did not prolong the minority of his 
Serene Highness for any selfish purpose, or 
without taking the best advice on the sub- 
ject, and that he did not insist on giving 
him tutors for the inconceivable object of 
tormenting his feelings without improving 
his understanding, is evident from the fol- 
lowing letter of his Majesty, distinguished 
as much by good feeling and good sense, 
as by a knowledge of Courts, and a regard to 
the interests of his wards, 


© To the Dukes of Brunswick and Luneburg, 
Prince Charles and Prince William, at 
Lausanne, 


«* My dear Nephews—I have received 
your obliging letters, and thank you for your 
good wishes, which I sincerely return. ‘The 
eusuing year will be of considerable import- 
ance to you both: you will be placed in 
situations affording every opportunity to 
render yourselves fit for the high situations 
you are called to hold in life. I consider it 
to be my duty, as your friend and your 
guardian, to draw your attention to the 
absolute necessity of well empluying the 
time left for this important purpose. You 
must be aware of being still deficient in many 
acquirements indispensibly necessary to hold, 
with proper dignity, the station of Princes. 
Your own feelings , will tell you whether or 
not you have constantly paid that degree of 
attention to your lessons which is required, 
in order to benefit by them, and especially 
whether you have been always inclined to 
show that degree of deference and attention 
to the advice of the gentlemen whom my 
well-directed choice has placed about you, 
which I, and they, have a right to expect. 
I most earnestly recommend you to be care- 
ful on this subject, and to remember that 
nobody is well able to command others who 
has shown himself reluctant in paying the 
ee attention to the advice of those who 
nad authority over them. You cannot pro- 
= as yet, possess the experience which is 
absolutely required to appear with propriety 
in the various situations which await you. 

“You, my dear Prince Charles, are, as I 
told you at Hanover, to go early in the 
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spring, attended by the gentlemen at pre- 
sent about you, to Vienna, a town affording 
every opportunity for completing your edu- 
cation, and especially the means of seeing 
how princes ought to behave in order to be 
respected. You will enjoy a more liberal 
allowance for your private expenditure, and 
the gentlemen about you will be most will- 
ing to leave you that degree of freedom 
which the age you are attaining permits. 

“As to you, my dear Prince William, 
you will soon he joined by Colonel Baron 
de Dornberg, an officer equally accomplished 
asa gentleman and distinguished as a sol- 
dier, once the companion of your late fa- 
ther in his glorious march through — the 
north of Germany: he will attend you to 
Gottingen, and direct your military edu- 
cation, 

“TI think it right to speak to you both 
on another point, equally important to you 
and to your native country; I mean the 
duration of your minority, and consequently 
of my guardianship. I have ordered a mi- 
nute inquiry into the question at what time, 
according to the laws and compacts of our 
family, you ought to be considered to be of 
age? As to myself, I can have no interest 
in this question but the sincere part | take 
in your welfare and that of the Brunswick 
dominions. They owe, in a great degree, 
their preservation to my protection, and 
you will find hereafter that, under my 
administration, they have been happy, and 
that your private concerns have greatly 
prospered, No views of ambition can in- 
duce me to continue the cares hitherto be- 
stowed on these objects any longer than my 
duty requires it, and I abide, therefore, the 
result of these iavestigaticns which have 
been laid before me. The theory, that 
the completion of the eighteenth year of age 
ought to be considered in the ducal line of 
our house as ending the minority, appears 
not to be conformable to the family compacts, 
nor to the laws of Germany. How long the 
minority may have been continued after the 
completion of the eighteenth year of life, 
has not been made quite clear in an historical 
point of view. I wish, however, to limit 
your minority to the shortest period esta- 
blished in the princely families of Germany. 
I mean the end of the twenty-first year of 
age, this being the same which the laws of 
Great Britain fix for my royal branch, and 
which your late father, in his last will, ap- 
pears to have had in contemplation. I flat- 
ter myself that your conduct, until that 
period, may justify my considering you then 
fit to govern others and to manage your own 
concerns, Believe me, my dearest Nephews, 
to be ever, &c. &e. Georce R.” 

The Prince speaks with great bitterness 
in his memorial of a Mr. Eigner, who, ; he 
says, tormented him from morning to night. 
He had preferred complaints against this 
gentleman (whoin he calls a teacher of pages) 
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to his guardian. His Majesty listened to 
these complaints, and thus considerately re- 


lieved him from his yn 

«*My dear Nephew,—Having been in- 
formed, by the letter which you have ad- 
dressed to me, that youdisagree with both the 
gentlemen whom I and your late father had 
chosen to attend on you, and being further 
informed that they themselves do not wish 
to continue in a situation in which their 
faithful endeavours have failed to place them 
on a comfortable footing with you, I intend 
to recall them, and shall endeavour to find 
means to reward their valuable services. As 
to the new appointments which will become 
necessary, I refer you, in order to avoid re- 
petition, to the letter I have addressed to- 
day to your worthy grandmother, and to what 
Monsieur de Bulow will communicate to 
you on this subject. 

**Colonel Dornberg, on whom I have 
fixed my choice, enjoys, besides many qua- 
lities which distinguish him equally as a 
gentleman anda soldier, the advantage of 
having followed your late father in his glo- 
rious march to England. However, I should 
be sorry for you both to put him about you, 
in case you should have any well-founded 
objection against his person. Should you 
now wish for Mr. Eigner to stay with you 
(although your last letter to me expressed 
the same complaints against him and Mon- 
sieur de Linsingen), I shall have no objec- 
tion, provided he be willing to remain. In 
case * should leave you, Monsieur de 
Hohnhorst, with whom you are acquainted, 
has been recommended to me for a second 
attendant on you. 

‘* I request you will inform me with con- 
fidence of your wishes, and remain, my dear 
Nephews, &c, &e. Georce R.” 


AMERICA, 


The American President’s message to 
Congress, which met on the “sth of Dec., 
is, as usual, a very lengthy document, but, 
at the same time, an interesting and well- 
written one. A gratifying view is given of 
the resources and prosperous state of the 
Union. Mr. Adams appears very sanguine 
as to the general improvement and melio- 
ration of the human species. He talks 
about peace: and prosperity prevailing to a 
degree seldom experienced over the whole 
habitable world, ‘ presenting a foretaste of 
that blessed period of promise when the lion 
shall lie down with the lamb, and wars shall 
be no more.” The President speaks of 
Great Britain in a much more conciliating 
tone than ia his last Message. ‘‘ A nego- 


tiation,” he observes, ** upon subjects of 
high and delicate interest, with the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain, has terminated in an 
adjustment of some of thequestions at issue 
upon satisfactory terms, and the postpone- 
ment of others for future discussion and 
agreement.” The acquiescence of Great 
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Britain to’ that’ article ‘of the’ Treaty of 
Ghent ‘which respeets the indemnity, Mr. 
Adams remarks, *“ ought not to pass with- 
out the tribute of a frank and cordial ac- 
kvowledgment’ of the magnanimity with 
which an honourable nation, by the repara- 
tion of their own wrongs, achieve a triumph 
more glorious than any field of blood can 
ever bestow.” The President afterwards ex- 
presses his regret that the commercial inter- 
course between the United States and the 
British colonial possessions has not approxi- 
mated to a friendly agreement. It appears 
that the French spoliations continue unre- 
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dressed by the Count of Paris} but ‘the 'Pre- 
sident trusts that ‘¢ the gallant and honour- 
able spirit which has always been the: pride 
of France, will not ultimately it the de- 
mands of innocent sufferers to wer ingui 

ed in the mere consciousness of the power to 
reject them.” 

By a decree of the Mexican Congress of 
October 16, all Spanish Ecelesiastics are 
ordered to leave the country, and all the 
property in their convents to be forthwith 
delivered up to the Mexican Ecclesiastivs. 
They are, by the deeree, forbid to remove 
any thing but their own personal effeets, 


—-@—— 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Hotworta Burnine Curr. 

One of our correspondents informs us 
that this extraordinary phenomenon (see 
Part i. pp. 396, 638) now presents the 
appearance of an immense building in flames. 
Exhalations of vapour or smoke have con- 
tinued to issue, in greater or less quan- 
tities, from different parts of the cliff, now 
upwards of seven months uninterruptedly. 
The increased and still increasing num- 
ber of apertures since the first discovery of 
fire, prove how vast a space this subtle 
element occupies in the interior of the 
cliff. ‘The original surface exhibiting fire 
did not cover a larger portion than six 
feet square, increased shortly afterwards to 
ten, ultimately extending at this spot up- 
wards of thirty. Wherethe excavation took 
place in April last (there has been no second 
attempt at excavating) an angular projec- 
tiva of the cliff was removed for the pur- 
pose of affording the inhabitants and visi- 
toxs at Weymouth an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the effects produced by this pheno- 
menon after the departure of day-light. A 
littie while subsequent to this, vapour was 
seen to exhale from this pvint, being about 
forty feet westward from the original aper- 
tures, and as many feet above the base of 
the cliff, followed by the appearance of fire, 
which has beea seen occasivnally since in 
several fissures, on a scale as extensive as 
at the original spot; one aperture in parti- 
cular, at the dase of the cliff, has exhibited 
fire several times, «ad the smoke still eon- 
tinues to exhale more or less from these 
openings. 

On the 20th of September, a large body 
of vapour, accompanied with strong effluvia, 
was observed issuing with much force fram 
three fissures some distance eastward from 
the spot where the like phenomenon oc- 
curred in March last ; and on a very trifling 

ion. of the exterior soil being removed, 
vivid fire became visible in the intetstices of 


the lime-stone, producing an effect in every 
respect similar to the appearance described 
at the first discovery of fire in the cliff. ‘The 
apertures have since increased, and smoke 
has exhaled from no less than nine fissures 
at this part, and in several others flame has 
been occasionally excited on the application 
of dried sticks, or any other combustible 
material. 

On the 1st of October the surface of red 
hot stone in one of the apertures occupied a 
space full three feet square, and presented a 
sight like the mouth of an oven during. the 
progress of heating. On a gentleman’s re- 
moving a small projecting piece of the lime- 
stone in order to have a more enlarged and 
satisfactory view of the fire in the irregular 
fissures of the rock, the moment the part 
was detached a flickering red flame burst 
out, from eighteen inches to two feet high, 
and about a foot in breadth, which. conti- 
nued burning two or three minutes, when it 
disappeared. Afterwards an increased quan- 
tity of smoke issued from the orifice for-a 
considerable time: the fire threw out a 
great degree of heat, and the sulphureous 
efiinvia was very powerful. On scraping off 
the surface to examine the soil beneath, 
two vertebral bones were found, one of them 
three inches and a half in diameter, aod a 
quarter and one-eighth thick, the other two 
inches in diameter and one inch thick. 
They are supposed to be detached froma ske- 
leton of the [chthyosaurus, as several bones 
of that animal were found a few years ago in 
this cliff. Vapour has continued. hitherto 
to exhale without intermission since ‘this last 
eruption took place. The ures just 
described are twenty-five feet above the base 
of the cliff, and extend twenty feet > 
‘They are ftom 120 to 140 feet eastward 
the erigival ones. Those to the westward 


hare extended to seventy feet distance, so 
that the entire range of apertures occupy 
now no less than 210 feet lineally from east 
to west: surely of sufficient importance to 
induce further scientific investigation. 
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In'the parish of St. Austle, in Cornwall, 
there is @ singular phenomenon: It is the 
yee of light near the turnpike-road 
at Hill-head, uote quasters of a mile 
west of the town. In the summer season it 
is rarely to be seen, but in the winter, - 
cularly in the months of November and De- 
cember, scarcely a dark night passes in 
which it is not visible. It appears of a 
yellow hue, and seems to resemble a small 
flame, It is generally stati , and when 
it moves it wanders but little from its pri- 
mitive spot, sometimes yr eapen upward, 
and then descending to the earth. As it 
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has frequented this spot from time immemo- 
rial, it is now rendered so familiar that it 
almost ceases to excite attehtion. It is 
somewhat remarkable that, although many 
Fe aden been wate Co, Saneaee so 
P its appearance, every effort: 

hitherto failed of success. On pAssinaes oa 
the spot it becomes invisible to the pursuers, 
even while it remains luminous te those who 
watch it at a distance. To trace its exact 
abode, a level has been taken during its ap- 
pearance, by which the curious have been 
guided in their researches the ensuing day ; 
but nothing has hitherto been discovered. 


—_@— 
PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions, &c. 

The Rev. Fred. Hen. Barnwell, to assume 
the name of Turnor before that of Barnwell, 
and to bear a quartering of Turnor with a 
variation, viz. Erm. on a cross Sab. between 
two fleurs-de-lis in pale Or, and as many fer- 
de-moulins in fess, Arg. a fret as the 3d. 

Sept. 17. Lord Clinton to be Lord of the 
Bedchamber, vice Lord Graves, res. 

Sept. 24. Samuel Warren Austin, to take 
the name of Puddicombe, in compliance 
with the will of his great uncle, the Rev. 
Thos. Puddicombe, Vicar of Branscombe, 
Devon. 

Sept. 25. The Rev. John Francis Thomas 
Hurt, to take the name and arms of Wolley, 
in compliance with the will of his father-in- 
law, Adam Wolley, of Matlock, gent. 

Oct. 29. Peter Broughton, of Tunstall, 
Salop, esq. to take the name of Strey, in 
=e with the will of Richard Strey, 
of Nottingham, gent. 

Nov. 5. William Nicholson Phillips, of 
Roundhay, Yorkshire, B.A, to take the name 
and arms of Nicholson, egreeably to the 
will of his maternal uncle, Stephen Nichol- 
son, esq. 

Nov. 16. Thomas Tyers Savage, B.A, 
and his brother, James Tyers Savage, to 
use the name of Tyers only, in compliance 
with the will of their maternal grandfather, 
James Tyers, esq. 

Nov. 16. Lancelot Shadwell, esq. knighted 
on beiug appointed Vice-Chancellor. 

Nov, 23. Joseph » merchant of 
London, to take the name of Brooksbank, 
in t with the will of his maternal 
uncle, Brooksbank, esq. 

24. James oun, esq. to be 
yar mg in for the King of 
'y~ 
Dec. 28, The Rt. Hon. Sir W. A‘Court, 
bart. to be Ambassador te the Emperor of 
Russia; the Rt. Hon. Sir F. Lamb, G.C.B. 
to he Envoy Extraordinary at the Court of 
his Most Faithful Majesty; Sir B. Taylor, 
K.G.H. to be Envoy Extraordinary at the 
Court of Prussia; the Hon, W. Temple to 


be Secretary to the Embassy at St. Peters- 
burgh ; G. H. Seymour, esq. to be Secretary 
of Legation at Berlin; C. H. Hall, esq. to 
be Secretary of Legation at Stuttgardt ; the 
Hon. G. Edgecumbe to be Sec. of Legation 
to the Swiss Cantons; P. Y. Gore, esq. to 
be Sec. of Legation at Rio de la Plata. 

Dec. 31. 7th Light Dragoons, Capt. C, 
J. Hill to be Major; 9th ditto, Capt. J. 
Greenwood to be Major; 15th ditto, Capt. 
F. Buckley to be Major; 17th ditto, Capt. 
W. N. Burrowes to be Major; 3d Foot, to 
be Majors: Capts. H. Gilman and A. C. 
Innes; 33d ditto, Capt, J. M. Harty to be 
Major; 75th ditto, Capt. W, Bruce to be 
Major; 95th ditto, Lieut.-Col. R. Anwyl to 
be Lieut.-Col.—Unattached: to be Lieut.- 
Cols. of Inf. ; Major Lord C, S. Churchill ; 
75th Foot, Major J. oy a 15th Light 
Drag.; Major the Hon. G. B. Molyneaux, 
7th Light Drag.; Major Lord Loughbo- 
rough, 9th Light Drag.; and Lieut. and 
Capt. W. T. Knollys, 3d Foot Guards. 


EccresiasTicaL PREFERMENTS, 
Rev. M. O. Sullivan, to a Preb. in Dublin 


Cath. 
Rev. J. Warne, Minor Canon in Bristol 


th. 
Rev. T. Watkins, Precentor of Winchester 


nok's, Banister, West Wouldham P. C. 
ants. 

Rev, W. D. Carter, St. Philip’s R. Sheffield. 

Rey. J. D. O, Crosse, Paulet V. Somerset. 

Rev. G. Dixon, W; » V. co, York. 

Rev. H. Lee, No Bradley and South- 
wicke V. Wilts. 

Rev. Mr. Taylor, Winnall R. Hants. 

Rev. W. Trevelyan, Nettlecombe R. So- 
mersetshire. 

Rev. James Webber, St. Margaret's R. 
Westminster. 

Rev. J. White, Stoke Lane P.C. ca. 


Somerset. 
Rev. F. H. Wollaston, East Dereham R. 
co. Norfolk, 
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BIRTHS. 


Lately. At Stephen’s-green, Dublin, the 
wife of John O’Doherty, esq. Solicitor-ge- 
neral, a son, 

Dec. 13. At Brighton, the lady of Sir 
Christ. Musgrave, bart. a dau. At New 
House, Wilts, the wife of Geo. Matcham, 
esq. D.C.L. a dau. 15. At the Earl of 
Harrowby’s, Sandon, Staffordsh. Lady Geor- 
vee Stuart Wortley, a son. 19. In 

uffolk-place, London, the wife of Chas. 











Wray, esq. President of the Courts of 
Justice of Demerara, a son——21. At 
Canon Hall, co. York, the lady of John 
Spencer Stanhope, esq. a son and heir. 
-At Cossington, the wife of Archdeacon King, 
a son, 23. At Thanistone House, Aber- 
deenshire, the Hon. Lady Forbes, of Crai- 
gievar, a dau. 24. The wife of C. Cal- 
vert, esq. M.P. for Southwark, a son. 
25. At Clapham, Mrs. T, Hankey, a son. 














—=@— 
MARRIAGES. 


Dec, 4. At Naples, Count Alfred D’Or- 
say, only son of Gen. Count D’Orsay, to the 
Lady Harriet Anne Frances Gardiner, dau. 
of the Right Hon. the Earl of Blessington. 
6. At St. Paul’s, the Rev. J. Smith, 
of Haverfordwest, to Mary, eldest dau. of 
the late Peregrine Bowen, esq. of Bristol. 
At Andover, Robert Sutton, esq. of 
Rosway, Herts, to Miss Ludlow, only grand 
dau. of the late Edw. Pugh, esq. 10. At 
Broxbourn, Herts, John Loudon M‘Adam, 
esq. to Anne Charlotte, eldest dau. of J. P. 
Delancey, esq. 11. At Bath, the Rev. 
James Grosett, to Anne Isabella, eldest dau. 
of the late Rev. J. Phillips, of Eaton House, 
Herefordshire. At Kennington, G. H. 
Parlby, esq. of Bloomsbury-place, to Cath. 
only dau. of the late W. Henderson, esq. 
At Paddington, Alex. Graham, esq. of 
Capilly, Lanarkshire, to Eliz. dau. of the 
late R. Dann, esq. of Hackney, 17. 
Martin Conolly, esq. of Lower Mount-st. to 
Anna Maria, second dau. of the late Sir 
Neal O’Donel, bart. and niece to Lord An- 
nesley. 18. At St. Anne’s Church, Jas. 
Alex. Orr, esq. of Landmore, co. Lond 
derry, to Anne, second dau. of W. Johnson, 
esq. of Portfield, -co. Antrim. At St. 
Clement Danes, W. Wells, esq. to Miss Su- 
sannah Adams, niece of John Bennett, esq. 
of Hanwell Uffington, Berks, and the only 
child and heiress of the late W. Adams, esq. 
of Crickford, Wilts. At Knaresbro’, Dr. 
Greeves, of Harrogate, to Mary Anne, eldest 
dau. of the late C. Walton, esq- 12. At 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, Capt. Webb, R.N. to 
Emily, dau. of Rear-Adm, Willoughby Lake, 
C.B. At Paddington, Fred. Bradbourne, 
esq. to Susan, widow of the late Major 
Townsend. At Beverley, Chas. Hutchin- 
son, M.D. to Mary, second dau. of George 
Smith, esq. Trindon, Durham.——20. Thos. 
Stafford, esq. of Langford, Coruwall, to 
Eliza, dau. of the Rev. John Still, Rector 
of Fonthill Gifford, Wilts. At Welton, 
John Smith, esq. of Kirk Ella, to Mary, 
eldest dau. of the late Leonard Collings, esq. 
—At St. George’s, Hanover-square, the 
Rev. Thos. Cooke, Vicar of Brigstock, co. 
Northampton, to Jane, eldest dau, of the 
late Hon. Chas. Finch, and grand-dauw. of 
Heneage, third Earl of Aylesford. At 
St. Mary-le-bone Church, T. F. Steward, 
























































esq. of Great Dean’s-yard, Westminster, to 
Anne, second dau. of T. J. Burgoyne, esq. 
of Stratford-place. 21. At Rathfarnham, 
near Dublin, Thos. Hodgens, esq. Barrister 
at Law, to Anne, dau. of the late H. Walker, 
esq. Dame-street, and heiress of the late 
Thos. Walker, of Belfriggen Park, co. Dub- 
lin. 22. At St. James's, Westmiuster, 
V. Bartholomew, esq. of Foley-place, to 
Evelina Adelaide, dau. of the late J. M. 
Hullmandel, esq. of Great Marlborough-st. 
At Lambeth Church, Chas. Noyce, 
esq. of the Board of Trade, Whitehall, to 
Victuire, youngest dau. of Felix Almering, 
esq. of rue Rocherchoust, Paris. At 
Walcot, Bath, F. T. B. Davies, esq. of 
Chester-street, Grosvenor-place, to Mary 
Eliz. youngest dau. of H. P. Blencowe, esq. 
of Thoby Priory, Essex. At St. Mary’s, 
Mary-le-bone, the Rev. Geo. Radcliffe, to 
Fanny, dau. of the late Rich. Achmuty, 
esq. lite of the Bengal Civil Establishment. 
At Paris, James Duff, esq. only’son of 
Gen. Sir James Duff, of Funtington, Sus- 
sex, to Eliza Charlotte, eldest dau. of Sir 
Geo. Beeston Prescott, bart. of Theohalds 
Park, Herts. 24. At Brighton, Lieut. 
Broomaa, R.N. to Anna Jane, dau. of John 
Jones, esq. late of Offord D'Arcy, Hun- 
tingdonshire. 26. At Sleighford, co. 
Stafford, A. H. Kirwan, esq. Capt. 66th 
reg. to Charlotte, second dau. ‘of Francis 
Eld, esq, of Sleighford Hall ——J. A. Sinith, 
esq. eldest son of John Smith, esq. M.-P. 
of Dale Park, Sussex, to Anne, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. Sir Sam. Clarke Jervoise, bart. 
of Idsworth Park, Hants. At Manches- 
ter, John Walker, esq. of Herne-hill, Sur- 
rey, solicitor, to Anne Haywood, only dau. 
of late Edw. Peace Walker, esq. of Balby. 
At Croydon, Rev. G. Coles, M.A. to 
Eliz. eldest dau. of Thomas Coles, esq. 
of Thornton-heath.——27. At St. Pan- 
cras New Church, 5S. Stoddart, esq. of 
Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, to Eliz. 
widow of the late Chas. Meyuell, esq. of the 
Grove, Ashbourn, Derbyshire. At St. 
Mary-le-bone Church, Geo. Darby, esq. 
to» Mary Homfray, dau.-of the late Sam. 
Homfray, esq. of Coworth House, Berksh. 

Lately. At Wexford, Wm. Kirke, esq. of 
East Retford, to Anne, second dau. of the 
late Sir J. W. White, bart. 
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Count DE Puisayve. 

Dec. 13. At Blythe-house, near Ham- 
mersmith, after a long and painful ill- 
ness, aged 72, Lieut.-General Count 
Joseph de Puisaye. 

During the struggle which, from 1792 
to 1798, took place in the west of France, 
between the Royalists and the Republi- 
cans, few of the leaders of the former 
acted so conspicuous a part as the Count 
de Puisaye. Descended from one of the 
most ancient families in France, he 
was born at Mortagne, in the province 
of Perche, He was educated at the se- 
minary of St. Sulpice, in Paris, and was 
designed for the Church. At the age of 
18, however, his love of the military pro- 
fession became sv strung, that he was 
permitted to indulge it, and he accord- 
ingly entered as a Lieutenant in the 
regiment of Conti, from which regiment 
he removed to be Captain of Dragouns 
in another. He next purchased into the 
Hundred Swiss, which formed a part of 
the King’s householl, obtained the bre- 
vet of Colonel, and, shortly afterwards, 
the cross of St. Louis. In 1788 be mar- 
ried the only daugbter of the Marquis 
de Mesuilles, a rich landed proprietor in 
Normandy. The nobility of Perche chose 
him, in the following year, as their de- 
puty to the States-General. In the 
States, and in the Constituent Assembly, 
the Count de Puisaye was constantly the 
friend of a well-regulated liberty. He 
was desirous to support, at once, the 
rights of the people, and the dignity of 
the sovereign. Though a partisan of 
the first innovations, and of the English 
Constitution, he early manifested him- 
self an enemy of the demagogues. 

In 1791 M. de Puisaye was raised to 
the rank of Major-General ; and at the 
close of the session of the Assembly, he 
retired to his estate of Mesnilles, and 
was placed at the head of the National 
Guards of the district of Evreux. Aware 
that the Jacobin party designed to sub- 
vert the throne, he projected the raising 
of an army in Normandy, to deliver the 
King from tbe factious, and secure to 
him the free exercise of his constitu- 
tional authority. This project was, how- 
ever, frustrated by the events of the 10th 
of August. A force was, nevertheless, 
raised in the spring and autumn of 1793, 
by the Norman, departments, for. tbe 
purpose of protecting themselves against 
the sanguinary tyranny of the Conven- 


tion. The command in chief was given 
to General Wimpfen, and the second 
place to the Count de Puisaye. But the 
struggle made by the Normans was 
equally brief and fruitless. By dint of 
bribes, and diffusing a spirit of revolu- 
tionary fanaticism among a portion .of 
the people, the Conventional Commis- 
sioners succeeded in bringing about the 
dissolution of the departmental army, 
after a single action at Pacy, in which 
the Count de Puisaye exerted himself to 
the utmost. 

A price being set upon his head, M, 
de Puisaye sought an asylum in Brit- 
tany, to which province he was a perfect 
stranger. His adventures there have 
almost a character of romance.. Every 
hour he was exposed to some new peril ; 
but he extricated himself from them all 
by his courage and presence of mind; 
and, while a fugitive, he conceived the 
daring plan of arraying all Brittany and 
the circumjacent provinces in arms 
against the Convention, Indefatigably 
active, brave, eloquent, and of prepos- 
sessing manners, he was admirably cal- 
culated for the performance of such a 
task. Such was his perseverance and 
success, that, by the summer of 1794, 
he had extended the Royalist organiza- 
tion through nearly the whole of Brit- 
tany, and even into the bordering pro- 
vinces. Convinced, however, that the 
Royalist party could not act efficaciously 
without foreign support, and that Eng- 
land alone was capable of giving that 
support, the Count resulved to visit this 
country, in order to confer with the 
British Ministers, and he accordingly 
set sail, leaving the command in the 
hands of M. Cormatin, and a council. 

Alter Count de Puisaye had resided 
in England for several months, the ex- 
pedition sailed to Quiberon, the suc- 
cours were landed without opposition, 
and joined by several thousand Bretons, 
It was the Count’s plan to advance 
rapidly into the interior, disperse or 
overpower the Republicans before they 
conld concentrate their forces, and thus 
effect a simultaneous risiug of the whole 
province. But this scheme was frus- 
trated/by M. d’Hervilly, the commander 
of the emigrant regiments, who refused 
to advance. Time was thus afforded to 
Hoche to collect an army, and shut up 
the.emigrants in the peninsula of Qai- 
Leron, Instructions at length arrived: 
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from the English Minister, placing M. 
d’Hervilly under the orders of M. de 
Puisaye. The Count now fesolved to 
land the Chouan troops, under M. Tin- 
teniac, for the purpose of attacking 
Hoche in the rear, and cutting off his 
retreat, while the regular troops attacked 
him in front. This plan would, very 
probably, have succeeded, had not M. 
Tintoniac been ordered, in the name of 
Lovis XVIII. to march into the interior. 
In consequence of this measure, which 
was wholly unknown to M. de Puisaye, 
the attack in front on Hoche’s position 
failed, and the Royalists were compelled 
to retreat with great loss. Huche sur- 
prised Fort Penthievre, which guarded 
the entrance of the Peninsula, and the 
emigrants were partly slaughtered and 
partly captured ; all the prisoners were 
soon: after put to death. After having 
exerted himself to the utmost to repel 
the enemy, the Count de Puisaye, at the 
request of M. de Sombreuil, proceeded 
to the British fleet, in the bay, to obtain 
succour, and while he was absent, M. de 
Sombreuil surrendered. 

Undismayed by this disaster, the Count 
de Puisaye again threw himself into 
Brittany, and, by dint of incessant and 
welkdirected exertion, succeeded in re- 
organizing the Royalist party, and ren- 
dering it stronger than ever. In the 
course of these labours, he had many 
hair-breadth escapes, and at one period 
was compelled to secrete himself for 
some time in a cave dug under the roots 
of a tree. During the years 1796 and 
1797, the Count, nevertheless, persisted ; 
and, at length, at the latter end of 1797, 
having prepared every thing for the con- 
test, he visited England, in the hope of 
persuading a Bourbon Prince to put 
himself at the head of the friends of 
Royalty. At last, wearied and dispirited, 
he resigned bis command, and settled, 
with several of bis officers, in Canada, 
on a grant of land from the British Go- 
vernment. After a short residence in 
that colony, he returned to England, 
where he resided till his death, and 
which he always regarded with affection, 
as his adopted country. This, however, 
did not in the smallest degree diminish 
the filial love which he bore to his native 
land. Fur her happiness and prosperity 
be was ever anxious. Though he was 
far from thinking that the rights of the 
people were sufficiently admitted or gua- 
ranteed by the Charter, yet he hailed it 
as the day-spring of genuine liberty, 
and consequently saw with indignation 
any attempt made to violate it, 

Nature had been liberal to the Count 
de Puisaye, both in person and in mind. 
She had, -in truth, singularly fitted bim 
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for the part which he was destined to 
play ; having endowed him equally with 
those qualifications which attract the 
crowd, and those which are requisite to 
acquire and retain an influence over 
men of superior understanding. He was 
tall, well-formed, and graceful ; his face 
was handsome, and was animated by 
that strong and varying expression which 
transcends mere beauty of feature; and 
his eyes beamed with intelligence and 
spirit. No one ever possessed more fas- 
cination of manners, or a more enduring 
hold over the affections of his friends 
and followers. His personal courage, 
theugh some of his calumniators strove 
to impeach it, was proved on innuimer- 
able occasions; and he had the much 
rarer gift of presence of mind, without 
which mere courage is frequently of no 
avail. That he voluntarily, for seven 
years, exposed himself to the risk of 
perishing in the field or on the scaffold, 
—that for as long a period he was impli- 
citly confided in, obeyed, and beloved, 
by tens of thousands of men, whose lives 
depended in a great measure on the 
bravery as well as the talents of their 
leader, is alone a sufficient answer to the 
charge alluded to. His intellectual 
powers were of a high order, and bis ac- 
quirements from study were extensive. 
He was well read, brought his know- 
ledge to bear with facility and effect 
upon any subject, reasuned with force 
and precision, and spoke with a fluent 
and polished eloquence, which he often 
enlivened by flashes of playful or pointed 
wit. Asa writer, he was no !ess prompt 
and fertile ; and, though he is sometimes 
too diffuse, his compositions need not 
fear a comparison with those of many 
established authors. In his character 
there was not the slightest tinge of affec- 
tation or deceit; it was frank, direct, 
and full of honourable feeling. 





Masor.-Gen. Burret. 


Sept. 30. At his house, in Notting-hill 
terrace, aged75, Major-General Littellus 
Burrell, of the Bengal establishment. 

This officer, whose success in his pro- 
fession was entirely owing to his own 
meritorious exertions, commenced his 
career as a volunteer in the service of 
the Hon. East India Company in 1769, 
when about 16 years of age, He pro- 
ceeded to India early in 1770, on board 
the Company’s ship Vansittart. He join- 
ed the 2d regiment of European Infantry 
in Bengal, and carried arms in Captain 
Rawstorne’s company, in the 2d battalion 
of that regiment. Ip 1771 he was pro- 


moted to the rank of Corporal, and in 
772 to that of Serjeant. 
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» Iw.4774 he was removed; on Capt. 
Rawstorne’s recommendation, tothe 18th 
battalion of Sepoys, commanded by Capt. 
Edmondson, by whom be was promoted 
to: be Serjeant-Major of the corps in 1775. 
He was present with that corps at the 
battle of Cutra (or St. George), fought 
on the plains of Ruhilceund, April 23, 
1774, and in all the subsequent services 
on which the corps was employed during 
the campaign under Col. Champion. He 
continued with it until 1779, when, on 
the recommendation of Capt. Edmond- 
son, he was appointed, in March, a cadet 
ea the Bengal establishment, by the il- 
lustrious Warren Hastings, then Gover- 
nor-general of India. 

- In October of the same year Mr. Bar- 
tell obtained a commission as Ensign, 
and immediately joined a detachment 
then formiug at Caunpoor for field ser- 
vice under the command of Capt. Wil- 
liam Popham, to assist and co-operate 
with the Rana of Gobud against the 
Mahratta States, by the troops of which 
the Rana’s dominions were overrun. 
Ensign Burrell was posted to the Ist 
battalion of sepoy drafts, commanded by 
Capt. Clede, in which he served during 
the time that corps was employed in the 
districts of Gohud and Gualior, under 
Capt. Popham. Daring that active cam- 
paign the fort of Luhar was carried by 
assault, and the important fortress of 
Gualior by escalade. 

In September 1780, the Ist battalion 
of drafts became the 40th battalion of 
the line, under the command of Capt. 
Clode, and on that oceasion Ensign 
Burrelf'was appointed Adjutant to the 
corps. In October following, the 40th 
battalion joined Col. Camac’s detach- 
ment: at Salbhy, and thence marched 
into the’ Mabratta province of Malwa, 
through the Narwa pass, advancing as 
far as Sipparee without much opposi- 
tion. The Mahratta commander of that 
place having refused to surrender, it was 
carried by storm, without much loss on 
either side. 

In January 1781, when the Bengal 
army was re-organized, and the several 
eorps:of Native Infautry were embodied 
into regiments ‘of two battalions each, 
the 40th battalion became the 33d regi- 
ment, when Major Clode was continued 
in the eummand, and Ensign Burrell in 
thesituation of Adjutant. In May 178¥, 
Ensign Burrell was promoted to the 
tank of Lieutenant. After a series ‘of 

services under the command of 
Colonels Camac and Muir, in-Matwa, 
which. included several partial actions, 
and the capture, after an extraurdinary 
forced march, of all Mhadajee Scindia’s 
guns, standards, elephants, and ba 
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(during which operations the troops were 
greatly straitened for provisions, and 
harassed by the enemy’s superiur bodies 
of horse,) a separate treaty of peace was 
concluded with that chieftain, when the 
detachment re-crossed ‘the Jumna at 
the latter end of the year 178), and the 
33d regiment proceeded to the station 
of Burbampoor, where it remained until 
May 1783. In consequence of the ge- 
neral peace at the close of that year, it 
was one of the number which fell under 
the reduction of the army, and Lieut, 
Burrell was, in March 1784, appointed 
Adjutant to the @d regiment of Native 
Infantry, which he joined at the field 
station of Futtehgurh, and thence 
marched with it to Midnapore in Orissa, 
at the beginning of 1786. He served 
with that corps until 1797, when he was 
removed, at his own request, to the 2d 
battalion 3d regiment of Native In- 
fantry, (then in the field, on the expected 
invasion of Zemaun Shah, King of Cae 
hool,) and joined at Mindy Ghaut in 
March of that year, Lieut. Burrell was 
advanced to the rank of Captain by 
brevet, June 8, 1796. In:1797 he be- 
came Captain Lieut. in the 3d regiment, 
and on the 3ist August 1792 Captain of 
a company in that corps. 

In November 1797, the 3d regiment 
marched to Lucknow, on the oceasion 
of the deposition of Vizier Ally; and the 
accession to the Musnud of the Newaub 
Saadut Ally Khan, brother tothe former 
Vizier, Assooful Dowla. On the final 
arrangements for the introduction of 
regimental rank, by the regulations of 
1796-7, Capt. Burrell was posted to the 
5th regiment of Native Iniantry, and 
joined its 2d battalion at Lucknow. 

Towards the close of 1798, on the 
expectation of hostilities with Tippoo 
Saib, the government of Bengal ealled 
fur a body of volunteers, amounting to 
3000 men, from the Native Infantry of 
that establishment, to proceed by sea to 
the coast of Coromandel. On that oc- 
casion, Capt. Burrell’s offer for foreign 
service was accepted, and the volunteers 
from the several corps at the field sta- 
tions were placed under his command, 
and proceeded down the Ganges to the 
presidency, where the volunteers from 
all the corps of the army having assem- 
bléd, they were formed into three batta- 
lions, and Capt. Burrell was appointed 
to command the 3d battaliom The whole 
embarked under Major-Gen. W. Popham 
about the 20th Dec., and landed at Ma- 
dras the end of that month. The Ben- 
gal volunteers immediately proceeded to 
join the army assembled ender the eom- 
mand of General (the present Lord) 
Harris, when they were brigaded under 
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the. command of the late Colonel John 
Gardiner, ofthe Bengal army, and form- 
ed the 4th Native brigade of the line. 
They participated in the field-action of 
Malavelli, and the capture of Seringapa- 
tam, in May 1799, for which service 
Capt, Burrell, in common with his com- 
rades, received an honorary medal. After 
the fall of the capital, the army pro- 
ceeded, under General Harris, towards 
the northern frontier of Mysoor, when 
the General having returned to Madras, 
the command devolved on Colonel the 
Hon. Arthur Wellesley, and the troops 
were employed in subjugating refractory 
chiefs, who continued in arms after the 
fall of the Sultaun and his capital. 

On their return to Bengal, in May 
1800, the three volunteer battalions 
were formed into the 18th and 19th re- 
giments on the establishment, which, to 
perpetuate the honour acquired at Se- 
ringapatam, are allowed tu bear, in the 
upper canton of their regimental co- 
lours, an embroidered radiant star, en- 
circled with the words, ‘‘ Bengal Volun- 
teers.” 

Towards the close of 1798 the 15th 
regiment was added to the establish- 
ment of Bengal, and Capt. Burrell was 
one of the officers transferred toit. He 
accordingly joined the 2d battalion in 
January 1801 at the post of Dulliel 
Gunge, in Oude, and in March 1802 he 
was detached in command of half the 
battalion for the duty of the garrison 
of Allahabad, where he continued six 
months, and in November re-joined the 
head-quarters at Caunpoor. In January 
1803 his battalion joined the troops em- 
ployed in the districts of the Dooaub, 
recently ceded by the Newarb Vizier, 
was engaged at the capture of the forts 
of Saussnie, Bejigurt, and Cutchoura, 
under the personal command of General 
Lake, the Commander-in-Chief, and had 
the proud honour of participating in all 
the arduous services of that brilliant 
campaign, in prosecution of hostilities 
against Dowlut Rao Scindia, in Hindos- 
tan. It was prominently engaged in the 
battle of Delhi, the siege of Agra, and 
the battle of Laswarree, during all 
which service Capt. Burrell was the se- 
nior Captain, and second in command of 
the battalion. At the battle of Las- 
warree, in particular, Capt. Burrell was 
with the advanced picquets as the Capt. 
of the day, which headed the column of 
attack in the hard-fought contest, and 
was, of course, prominently and closely 
engaged with the enemy. 

fo Janeary 1804 Capt. Barrell was 
promoted to a majority, and participated 
in the still more arduoas services of the 
second campaign, which commenced in 
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the autumn of that year, in consequence 
of the advance of Holkar and his forces 
into Hindostan. He was now first in 
the command of the 2d battalion, which 
advanced with the army under the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to the relief of Delhi, 
then besieged by a division of Holkar’s 
forces, and then formed part of the force 
which returned down the western side 
of the Jumna in pursuit of the enemy’s 
infantry and guns (which retired from 
the siege on the approach of the British 
troops), whilst the Commander-in-Chief 
pushed down the Docaub in pursuit of 
Holkar and bis cavalry, who were car- 
rying fire and sword into the Com- 
pany’s possessions. 

On the 13th November 1804 was 
fought the battle of Deeg, in which both 
battalions of the 15th were conspicu- 
ously engaged. The 2d, under Major 
Burrell, was exposed, for a considerable 
time, to a heavy fire from a large por- 
tion of the enemy’s ordnance, which it 
contributed to keep in check by its firm 
and steady countenance. The fortress of 
Deeg was attacked and carried by storm 
in December, after which the whole 
force under Lord Lake proceeded to the 
attack of Bhurtpoor. Both battalions of 
the 15th partook of all the severe ar- 
duous warfare before that place, until at 
length, worn down to a skeleton by fa- 
tigue, exposure, and unwholesome diet, 
Major Burrell’s constitution was so im- 
paired, that he was obliged, under me- 
dical certificate, to seek relief in relaxa- 
tion and change of air in February 1805. 

Having materially recovered his health 
he rejoined his battalion at Caunpoor, 
when the regiment was proceeding to 
the station of Benares, where it arrived 
in March 1806, to enjoy some repose after 
three years arduous service in the field, 
in which it had lost a large portion of 
its officers and men, 

Whilst at Benares, in 1806, Major 
Burrell was removed from the 2d to the 
ist battalion of the 15th, and, in the ab- 
sence of the Lieut.-Col., became the 
commanding officer of the latter corps. 
In November 1807 he was promoted to 
the rank of Lieut.-Col., and he conti- 
nued, during several following years, in 
the command of both the battalions of 
the 15th regiment, which, at the general 
relief of corps in 1807-8, was ordered to 
the presidency station at Barrackpoor. 
At that place, in 1808, accidental cir- 
cumstances having delayed the delivery 
to the regiment of the honorary colours 
conferred by the supreme government of 
India on all the corps which were en- 
gaged in the battle of Delhi, those co- 
lours were presented in a very striking 
manner. Lieut,-Col, Burrell availed him- 
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self of the circumstance of being at the 
seat of government, to submit to the 
Governor-general (the Commander-in- 
Chief being absent on a tour) that the 
gratification and effect of the occasi 
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coronation of His Majesty. He conti- 
nued in the Brigadier’s command, in 
Oude, until the end of 1820, when severe 
illness obliged him to repair to the pro- 





would be greatly enhanced if his Lord- 
ship would be pleased to present the 
honorary standards. Lord Minto, with 
the condescension and urbanity which 
adorned his amiable character, readily 
and graciously acquiesced in the sug- 
gestion. 

The battalions of the }5th continued 
in tke lower provinces during the years 
1809 and 1810. In 1811 the Ist batta- 
lion, under Lieut.-Col. Burrell, pro- 
ceeded to the post of Purtaubgurh, in 
Oude; and in 1812 it removed to the 
post of Tara-Mirzapoor, whence it form- 
ed part of a detachment, under Lieut.- 
Col. Burrell’s command, for service in 
Reewah, which province it entered by 
the Hilliah Pass, and joined a force as- 
sembled under Col. Martindel], who soon 
after returned to his head-quarters in 
Bundlecund, when the command of the 
troops in Reewah devolved on Lieut.- 
Col. Burrell, which he held until re- 
lieved by Lieut.-Col. Adams, in July, 
when he returned with bis battalion to 
Tara-Mirzapoor, The Ist battalion 15th 
regiment next proceeded to the post of 
Leetapoor, in Oude, where it was va- 
riously employed in the Kyrabad dis- 
trict until the middle of 1816, when it 
removed to the station of Lucknow, 
From the command at that place Lieut.- 
Col. Burrell was called to join the troops 
assembled under the personal command 
of the Governor-gen. and Commander- 
in-chief, Lord Hastings, in 1817, in 
prosecution of the Pindarry war, and 
was appointed to the command of the 
3d infantry brigade of the centre division 
of the grand army, with which he served 
until the corps separated at the close of 
the campaign, and then rejvined his bat- 
talion at Lucknow. In November i818 
Government was pleased to nominate 
our hero a Brigadier, and to the com- 
mand of all the Hon. Company’s troops 
stationed in the dominions of the Newaub 
Vizier, of Oude. Although this flattering 
distinction must, no doubt, have been 
gratifying to the professional epirit of 
Colonel Barrell, it nevertheless was at- 
tended with feelings of sincere regret, as 
it had the effect of causing his final se- 
paration from the comrades of maty of 
his happiest and proudest days. 

The deceased was promoted to the 
rank of Colonel, by brevet, in June 1814, 
succeeded to a regiment on the Bengal 
establishment on the 3d May 1819, and 
to the rank of Major-General 18th July 
1821, on the auspicious occasion of the 


y for medical advice. Having be-~ 
nefited by the change of climate, he was 
appointed, in the spring of 1821, t0 com- 
mand the troops in the province of Cut- 
tuck, which he retained until compelled, 
by the pressure of disease, to embark for 
Europe, on furlough, at the close of the 
year 1821. 

Many of the latter years of Colonel 
Burrell’s regimental service were pecu- 
liarly felicitous. Blessed, in a remark- 
able degree, with great placidity of 
mind, and a steady, kind, and equable 
disposition, Colonel Burrell had always 
the happiness of exciting the regard of 
all classes to whom he was known, with 
the further good fortune of being at the 
head of corps which were highly distin- 
guished, in peace and in war, by their 
orderly and steady conduct, cheerful 
obedience and fidelity, with a conspi- 
cuous spirit of zeal and alacrity on every 
emergency of the public service. His 
liberality of feeling and goodness of 
heart endeared him to all who knew him, 
After his return to this climate be was 
seized with a severe paralytic stroke 
each successive winter for four years, all 
of which he survived by extraordinary 
care, recovering the use of his faculties. 
He at length sunk under a gradual de- 
cay of nature, exemplifying an equani- 
mity, fortitude, and patience, under pro- 
tracted suffering, seldom met with. 





Lievut.-Cot. Nosie, C. B. 

July 16. At Madras, on board the 
Roxburgh-castle, just on his arrival from 
England, aged 47, Lt.-Col. Jobn Noble, 
C.B. The military career of this officer 
was equally brilliant and useful. He 
participated in most of the principal ser- 
vices of the coast army during the last 
32 years, and was on all occasions dis- 
tinguished for judgment, and decision. 
He formed the noble corps of Horse Ar- 
tillery, both European and Native, for 
which command he was selected in 1805, 
by Sir John Cradock, on the recommen- 
dation of the Duke of Wellington, whose 
confidence on service, and whose friend- 
ship in private life, Col. Noble enjoyed 
and merited, He had the happy talent 
to command without severity, and to 
preserve discipline and good order with- 
out losing the affections of his officers 
and men, He ruled through the me- 
dium of attachment, and those who 
served under him were professsionally 
efficient and privately happy. His abi- 
lities were of the first order, and his tact 
and observation, aided by experience, 
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had gained for him an unusual know- 
lege of bis profession. He was pious, 
without ostentation ; just, from prioci- 
ple; friendly, from feeling ; generous, 
from the nobleness of his nature; brave 
and énterprising, from a chivalric spirit ; 
decided, from an excellent judgment and 
consequent self-confidence. The remains 
of this gallant. and much-loved officer 
where deposited in St. George’s Church, 
Madras. The military honours due to 
his rank, were duly observed, and the 
warrant and non-commissioned Officers 
of the Horse Brigade of Artillery attend- 
ed as mourners. The pall was supported 
by six Lieut.-Cols., and the Adjutant-gen. 
of the Army, and the Town-major of 
Fort St. George accompanied bis nearest 
relation the chief mourner. The Ho- 
nourable the Governor, the Honourable 
the Chief Justice, and, with few excep- 
tions, all the Civil and Military Officers 
of the Presidency and the Mount, at- 
tended the funeral. His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief was absent, from 
the obvious influence of a late heavy 
domestic calamity, but his Excellency’s 
carriage and four, containing his per- 
sonal staff, was in the procession. We 
have seldom witnessed, says the Govern- 
ment Gazette, a greater concourse, Eu- 
ropean and native, than that which as- 
sembled on this melancholy occasion, 
and marked indisputably the respect and 
regret universally felt for this excellent 
and highly-valued member of our com- 
munity. Indeed, it seemed as though 
a similar and simultaneous feeling had 
congregated all ranks and classes to of- 
fer a sad farewell, as the only possible 
substitute for the cordial greeting they 
would have given. 





Crarke Anex, M. D. 


Dec. 1826. In India, Clarke Abel, 
M. D. Fellow of the Linnean, Geolugical, 
and Asiatic Societies, and late Surgeon 
to the Governor-general. 

This gentleman is well known as the 
historian of Lord Amherst’s Embassy to 
China, which he accompanied as chief 
medical officer and naturalist. The me- 
rits of his “* Narrative,” which was pub- 
lished in 4to. 1818, were noticed in our 
review, vol. LXxxvill. ii. 5183 and, al- 
though at the most interesting period of 
that expedition he was disabled by a 
most serious attack of sickness from fol. 
pi | up his observations with the 
closeness and regularity he had antici- 
pated, the work sufficiently testifies his 
masculine understanding, his various yet 
sound knowledge, his high talents, and 
benevolent bent of mind. Indeed, had 
Dr. Abel never written any thing besides 
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his Essay on the Geology of the Cape of 
Good Hope, contained in the work~al- 
luded to, he would have sufficiently 
proved bis claim to the title of a deep 
and philosophical thinker, and of an 
acute observer of the mysteries of na- 
ture. 

As a Member of the Asiatic Society, 
and of the Medical and Physical Society 
of Calcutta, Dr. Abel was held in bigh 
and just estimation by his colleagues. 
He took great interest in the prosperity 
of these institutions ; and his valuable 
acquirements rendered him eminently 
qualified to promote the objects for 
which they were founded. Previously to 
his final departure from the Presidency 
of Calcutta he was heard to express a 
hope, that his journey to the upper Pro- 
vinces would have enabled him to add 
considerably to the researches of both 
institutions, and much more so than bis 
limited opportunities in Calcutta could 
admit of. 

The conversation of Dr. Abel was in- 
structive and entertaining, his manners 
urbane, aud his attainments were not 
confined to the department of knowledge 
alluded to, but comprised that general 
range of mental cultivation which adorns 
the character of the scholar and the 
gentleman. 





Mr. Browne SmittTH. 


Among “ the Heroes of Navarino,” 
noticed in p. 563, should have been in- 
cluded the name of Mr. Browne Smith, 
Midshipman of the Dartmouth. 

This young officer was the second son 
of Thomas Smith, esq. of Bideford, and 
entered the naval service at the age of 
sixteen. Ere he had been two years in 
the service he had twice saved the lives 
of British seamen who had fallen over- 
board, by throwing himself into the sea, 
once at Portsmouth, and again at Lis- 
bon. The first of these heroic actions 
was represented to the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty ; and Sir George Cockburn, in a 
letter written at the time, expressed his 
sense of Mr. Smith’s gallant conduct 
in the most honourable and flattering 
terms. The energy and enthusiasm of 
this young man’s character, aud his ge- 
perous ambition to distinguish himself 
in bis conntry’s service, were displayed 
on every occasion ; and to that ardour 
his premature but glorious fate at Na- 
varino, at the early age of nineteen, may 
in some measure be attributed. Ever 
foremost where dangerous enterprise of- 
fered, he was among the first to set foot 
vpon a Turkish deck, and the first man 
that fell in the desperate opposition 
made by the enemy. A piivate letter 
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from a friend of Mr. Smith, an officer in 
the Seet, says that, “though many were 
killed and wounded on that eventful 
day, yet did none shine more conspicu- 
ous:than this young officer, and that no 
one can be more generally lamented.”’ 
Capt. Fellowes, in a letter, speaking of 
Mr. B. Smith, says, ‘* Tell Capt. Browne 
his nephew died most nobly—died likea 
Prince, and is deeply and universally re- 
grettied. The first shot which was fired, 
and whicb brought on the destruction of 
the Turkish fieet, killed this young of- 
ficer. His death was terribly avenged.” 
But this young man’s character and con- 
duct rest not alone on private and 
friendly testimony; Sir George Cock- 
burn, in a letter to Capt. Browne, R.N. 
Mr. Smith’s uncle, states, “ that His 
Royal Highness the Lord High Admiral 
has been graciously pleased to promote 
your nephew, Mr. Edward Grey, to the 
rank of Lieutenant, as a mark of H.R. 
Highness’s approbation of the distin- 
guished conduct of your gallant and me- 
ritorious nephew, Mr. Browne Smith, in 
the recent sea-victory in Navarino-bay,” 
and which, Sir George Cockburn hopes, 
*‘ may prove some consolation to bis fa- 
mily for the loss of that excellent young 


officer.” 
-—@— 
CLERGY DECEASED. 

At Newbiggin Hall, near Carlisle, the 
Rev. Samuel Bateman, Rector of Farthing- 
stone, Npnsh. and Perpetual Curate of 
Overton, c. He was of St. John's coll. 
Camb. B.A. 1775, M.A. 1778; was pre- 
sented to Farthingstone in the latter year 
by Dr. Green, then Bp. of Lincoln, and to 
Overton in 1789 by the Vicar of Lancaster. 

At Lyncheomb Hill, the Rev. Wm. Bay- 
ley, A.B. late of Swindon, Wilts. 

Aged 27, the Rev. Edward Blagdon, 
youngest son of the late Edward Blagdon, 
esq: of Northcote House, Devon, and ne- 

hew of John Blagdon, esq. of Boddington 
Manor House, near Cheltenham. 

At Dublin, aged 85, the Rev. Thomas 
Cradock, Prebendary of St. Audeon’s, and 
for nearly sixty years Rector of Drung and 
Larch, in the diocese of Kilmore. He was 
of St. John’s coll. Camb. LL.B. 1766. 

At Cultra, the seat of Hugh Kennedy, 
esq. advanced in years, the Rev. Chas. Da- 
vies, Chancellor of the diocese of Down, 
Rector of Portaferry, and Chaplain to 
Dr. Mant, Lord Bishop of Down and Con- 
nor. He was formerly Fellow of Pemb. 


coll. Oxf. where he took the degree of M.A. 
in 1768. 

The Rev. Liewellin Davies, Rector -of 
Lianmerewig, —e to whieh he was pre~ 
sented in 17939 by Dr 
St. Asaph. 

At 


. Bagot, then Bp. of 


e manse of Inverary, aged 95, the 
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Rev. Dr. Paul Fraser, father of the Church 
of Scotland. 

Rev. John Page Julian, B.A. of Queen's 
eoll. Cambridge. 

The Rev. Edw. T. May, Vicar of Fre- 
mington, Devon, to which church he was 
presented in 1810 by the Rev. S. T. May. 

The Rev. Wm. Morgan, Vicar of Cwmt- 
by, Monm. to which parish he was presented 
in 1772 by the late Earl of Oxford. 

Rev. Evan Prichard, many years Rector 
of Colenna, Glamorganshire. 

At Lowther rectory, the Rev. James 
Satterthwaite, D.D. Rector of Lowther and 
Aicton, Westmoreland, and one of his Ma- 
jesty’s Chaplains. He was formerly Fellow 
of Jesus coll. Camb. where he proceeded 
B.A. 1796, being the 14th Senior Optime 
of that year, M.A. 1799, D.D. 1815. He 
was presented to Lowther by the Earl of 
Lonsdale in 1813, and was appointed Cha) 
lain to the King in 1814, and obtained the 
living of Aicton from the patronage of the 
above-mentioned Peer within these few years. 

At Chillingham, Northumberland, the 
Rev. Geo, Andrew Thomas, Vicar of that 

rish. He was of St. John’s coll. Camb. 

-A. 1789, M.A. 1793, LL.B. 1803, and 
was presented to his living in 1792 by Dr. 
Barrington, Bp. of Durham, 

At Aberystwith, the Rev. James Williams, 
Head Master of the Grammar School in 
that town, and Curate of Llanycharion, 
Cardiganshire. 

Nov. 27. At Naples, the Rev. James 
Burgess. He was son of a clergyman of 
the same name, and was a student of Trin. 
coll. Camb. where he proceeded B.A. 1794, 
M.A.1797. He was married at Paris Sept: 
1, 1802, to Lady Catherine-Elizabeth Beau- 
clerk, eldest child of Aubrey the 5th Duke of 
St. Alban’s; but that lady died a few months 
after at Florence. In 1805 his brother-in- 
law the 6th Duke presented Mr. Burgess 
to the rectory of Hanworth in Middlesex ; 
but he resigned it, we believe, in 1816. 

Dec. 10. The Rev. Henry Fothergill, 
Curate of Castle-morton, ore., bein: 
thrown by his horse into a saw-pit, in whick 
he was drowned. He was of Queen’s coll. 
Oxf. M.A. 1794; and kept a school at 
Pool-house, near Upton. He has left a 
widow and several young children. 

Dec. 14. Aged 76, the Rev. #¥m. Corn- 
wallis, Rector of Wittersham and Vicar of 
Elham, Kent. Of this gentleman a short 
memoir will be found in vol. xcvi. i. 504, 
he being of that branch of the family of 
Cornwallis which is descended from Sir 
Charles, uncle of the first peer of the name, 
of which an interesting history was furnished 
by 8 much valued correspondent. 

Dec. 16. At his father’s in Winchester, 
aged 32, the Rev. Wm. Henry Deverell. 

Dec.19. At Norton vicarage, Durham, 
aged 72, the Rev. Christopher Anstey, M.A. 
incumbent of that parish. He was of Trin. 
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coll, Camb. B.A. 1779, M.A. 1782, and was 
presented to his living in 1786 by Dr. Eger- 
tan, then Bp, of Durham. 

Dec. 22. Aged 86, the Rev. Robert Fow- 
ler, Rector of W » Hants, and Lang- 
ton, Linc. .He was of Magd. coll. Camb. 
LL.B. 1769, was presented to Langton in 
1777 by Dr. Green, then - of Lincoln, 
and to Warboys in 1792 by Wm. Strode, esq. 

Dec. 23. 50, the Rev. 

Pyke, Vicar of Wickhambrook, Suffolk, and 
late of eg ay Essex. He was of 
Caius coll, Camb. B.M. 1801. 
----@— 


DEATHS. 
Lonpon anp rrs Vicinity. 

Lately. In Portman-sq. Letitia, 2d dau. 
of Henry Grant, esq. of Knoll castle, Glam. 

At York-gate, aged 55, John Allan Gil- 
mour, esq. for many years Treas. to E.I.C. 

In Great Quebec-st., Sidney, widow of 
Rev. Benj. Beresford, chaplain at Moscow. 

At Tottenham vicarage, Mary, wife of 
Dr, Gwynne. 

At Harrow, Sophia Marg. Anne, youngest 
dau. of Co]. Campbell, of Gatcombe park, 
Isle of Wight. 

Dec. 21. In Park-st. Grosvenor-sq. Hen. 
Peters, esq. of Betchworth Castle, Surrey. 
He was a partner in the house of Master- 
man and co. bankers; and formerly M.P. 
for Oxford. 

At Upper Clapton, aged 38, Susanna, 
wife of Henry Patteson, esq. 

In Guilford-st, aged 81, Mrs. Cath. Mary 
Van Dam. 

In Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W. Davis Baily, 
esq. Barrister on the Western Circuit. 

Dec. 23, Aged 43, Mrs. Collyer, the 
wife of Rev, Dr, Collyer, of Peckham. 

Dec, 24. In York-place, Portman-sg., at 
an advanced age, Robert Ewing, esq. 

At Ponder’s End, 84, David King, esq. 

Dec. 26. In Golden-sq. aged 80, Mrs. 
Armine Anne Dyer. 

Dec. 27. Aged 47, Eliza-Rooke, wife of 
J. Twigg, esq. of Richard-st. Islington, 

Dec, 29. In the New-road, aged 63, A, 
Hurrill, esq. 

Charlotte, youngest dau. of the late Vice- 
Adm, Wm. Albany Otway. 

Dec. 31. At No, 11, Montagu-place, 
Russel-sq, aged 73, Mrs. Jeffs, who was 
barbarously murdered whilst in care of the 
house, which was then unfurnished and to 
let. ‘The unfortunate woman was found ex- 
tended upon the floor, with her throat so 
dreadfully cut from ear to ear, as that the 
vertebra alone connected the head with the 
trunk of the body. She had long lived.in 
what is termed good service, and might pro+ 
bably have saved money enough to invite the 
attention of same horrid miscreaat. 


BiniscNaw. 97. At Nembary aged 
25, James, eldest son of Mr, James Wells. 
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Lately. Anne, widow of Wm. Howard 
esq. of Rotem 
ucks.—Dec. 29. At New Pagnel, 
aged 68, Wm. Lucas, esq. ape 
wy —Dec. 24. A 68, Sarah, 
relict of P, Musgrave, esq. bridge, and 
mother of the Rev. C. Musgrave, Vicar 
Whitkirk and Halifax. 
‘ At Christ’s coll. sged 21, Robert- - 
‘ord, youngest son of C. B. Long, of 
Seater Hall, Berks. we 

Dec. 25. At Jesus coll, aged 24, Edw. 
Lawson Whatley, esq. 

Devonsuire.—Lately. At Plymouth, sud- 
denly, when preparing to attend the funeral 
of “* Bathurst, who was slain at Navari- 
no, Wm. Henry Snow, esq., Capt. 94 regt. 

At Yarnscombe, Ann, wife of Anthony 
Lovebond, esq. 

At Chudleigh, Mary Marshall, aged 100: 
her husband died in Feb. last, aged 102. 

Samuel Sparks, esq. of Crewkerne, banker. 

Dorset.—Oct. 25. At Weymouth, aged 
77, the relict of Rev. Sam. Payne, Rector of 
that parish, 

GioucesTeRsuirtE.—Nov, ... At Chel- 
tenham, Mrs. Sheldon, of Sheldon Court, 
Heref. sister to the late Col. Blennerhasset, 
of Bath. 

Lately. At Cirencester, in consequence 
of an injury received in hunting, Major Rich. 
Giles, of de 97th foot. Hewas a native of 
Oxford, where several of his relatives reside. 

The widow of Geo. White, esq. town- 
clerk of Tetbury. 

Mippesex.—Dec. 18. At Staines, aged 


° 


80, Robert Pope, M.D. 
NorFro.k.—Nov. .... At her daughter’s, 
in Norwich, aged 88, Mrs. Seahe Vormat 


only surviving sister of late Rob. Suckling, 
esq. of Woodton Hall. 

At Hempnall, Emily Anne, third dau. of 
Rev. Robt. Rolfe, Vicar. 

At Pulham, Mrs. Slyfield, mother-in-law 
to Sir Freeman Barton. 

Dec. 6. At Great Yarmouth, aged 15, 
Geo. Best, second son of Edm. Preston, esq. 

Dec. 23, At Lynn, agec 38, Mr. Samuel 
Pearson. Though only a journeyman cabi- 
net-maker, he found time in the intervals of 
labour to acquire, not only a competent, but 
adeep knowledge of the om branches of 
mathematics, and has prepared several men 
for Cambridge, who have taken high ho- 
nours at that University. He has left a wife 
and two children, the eldest a boy of twelve 
oa of age, who indicates talents of a simi- 
4 description to those of = father, and 
who already possesses a tho knowledge 
of the first six books of Euclid, Quadratic 

uations, and is a tolerable Algebraist, 

ORTHUMBERLAND.—At Newcastle, Tho, 


‘Graham, aged 102 years. He drove a bag- 


on in the memorable 1745. 
PO rutfontn Dee, 16.. At Wroxton 
i » Emily-Bradford, infant dau. of 


vi 
Rev. Thomas Wyatt. 
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Saror.—Lately. Richard Salisbury, esq. 
senior “Alderman of Oswestry. 

The wife of Wm. Adair, esq. Heatherton 
Park. 


Srarrorpsuire.—At Cannock, Mary, re- 
liet of Isaac Brindley, aged 104. 

Surrorx.—Dec, 22. At Bury, aged 80, 
Dorothy, widow of Dr, Heslop, Rector of 
St. Mary-le-bone. 

Lately. Aged 92, James Catchpole, sen. 
esq. of the Abbey, Letheringham. 

Surrey.—Matilda, youngest dau. of late 
Rev. Owen Manning, Vicar of Godalming, 
and the Historian of Surrey. 

Dec. 18. At Croydon, Edith, wife of Tho. 
Penfold, esq. solicitor. 

Dec. 22. At the house of her uncle, D. 
White, esq. in Thames Ditton, aged 27, 
Miss Mary Thompson. 

Sussex.—Nov. ... At Hastings, Susan- 
nah, wife of Rich. Humber, esq. of Black- 
heath, dau. of late James Craggs, esq. of 
Jamaica. 

Dec. 25. At Hastings, aged 17, the Hon. 
Mary-Eliz.-Charlotte Graves, fourth dau. 
of Lord Graves, and niece to the Marq. of 
agus K.G. 

itts.—Dec. 17. At Swindon, aged 62, 
Eliz., relict of the Rev. Humphrey Evans, 
late Rector or Wootton Glanville, Dorset. 

Dec. 21. At Marden, Bridget, wife of 
Tho. Weston Wadley, esq. Paymaster of the 
Wiltshire Militia, and sister of the Rev. E. 
Goddard, of Cliffe Pypard-house. 

At Pockeridge Hea, the wife of John 
Edridge, esq. third dau. of the late Rev. 
C. F. Bond, of Margaretting, Essex. 

Wonrcestersuire.—At Blockley,aged 26, 
Mr. John Minchin, of the Stock eat 

Yorxsuire.—Dec.25. At Thorp-Bassett 
Academy, near Malton, aged 58, Helen, 
mother of Captain Darling. 

At Thorngumbald, in her 28th year, 
i wife of the Rev. R. Kirkus, Dissent- 
ing Minister. 

Latety. At Cusworth, near Doncaster, 
W. Wrightson, esq. 

Wates.— Dec. 17. At St. Bride’s Hill, 
Pemb. Charles-Allen Philipps, esq. 

Lately. At Penlanolly, don ire, Dan. 
Reed, esq. formerly High Sheriff of that co. 

At Carmarthen, Rob: Waters, esq. banker. 

Harriet Susanna Anne, wife of Chas. Rhys, 
esq. niece to the Earl of Derby and the Rev. 
Sir Thos. Horton, Bart. She was the only 
child of Sir Watts Horton, the second and 
late Bart. by the Hon. Harriet, third dau. 


of the Hon. Jas. Stanley Smith (commonly, 


called Lord Strange.) 
Scottanp.—At Monifeith, the mother 
of Mr. Provost Brown of Dundee, aged 103 


Robinson, esq. Provost of Banif, 
At w, aged 40, Lieut. Thos. Allan, 
23d reg. ; i 

At Inveresk, Capt. Rob. Clephane, R. N. 
Instanp—Dec, 21, Mrs. Hogg, wife of 
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Rev. Robert Hogg, Assistant Astronomer at 
Armagh. 

At the Ursuline Convent, Waterford, €a- 
tharine, dau. of Pierse Barron, esq. of 
Castletown. 

In Dublin, Jeremy Marsh; esq. Lieut. in 
late Sth Vet. —w 

At Waterford, Wm. Denis Ki " 
Lieut. 7th drag. a om 

Anroav.— May 19. Aged 82, of cholera 
morbus, Mr. Conductor John Mcuntjoy, 
late of Calcutta. 

July 9, At Secundenabad, Louisa, wife of 
Lieut. R. Codrington, of the 46th regt.N.1. 
Madras, and third dau. of Rev. F. Gardiner, 
Rector of Combhay, Somerset. 

July 30, At Madras, Lieut. Moubray 
Stephenson, 36th N. I. 

Oct. 24. At Belem, in Portugal, of a 
rapid decline, aged 24 (having previously 
lost an infant dau. and only child, aged six 
months), Katharine Anne, wife of E. B. 
Gapper, esq. Capt. KR. A. and eldest dau. of 
late Wm. Hamilton, ~~ the Leasowes, 

Lately. At Sidney, New South Wales, 
D’Arcy Wentworth, esq. No funeral in 
the colony was ever so numerously attended 
as his. Upwards of forty vehicles, and more 
than fifty gentlemen on horseback, were in 
the cavalcade. Report says, that Mr. Went- 
worth has made a very equitable disposition 
of his property among his children. The 
property in Sidney, amongst other things, 
is bequeathed to Mr. W. C. Wentworth, as 
also the estate at Bringelly, consisting of 
12,000 acres of land, the house and land at 
Paramatta, with one-seventh of his stock of 
cattle, horses, sheep, &c. 

At Madras, Lieut. Edw. Sayer Burchell. 

In Bengal, Capt. W. Turner, 58th N. I. 

In Cephalonia, Eliz. wife of Duncan Mac- 
nab, esq. Deputy Assist. Commissary-gen. 

At Milan, Capt. Alex. Dobbs, R.N. CB. 
He was posted in 1819. 

At Pisa,the wife of Capt. J.P. Stewart, R.N, 

On his age to New York, John 
Wright, M.D. a of Hospitals, and 
for many years at the head of the Medical 
department in Canada. 

On his passage to the Cape, Lieut,-Col. 
Alex. Grant, Madras establishment. 

At Berhampoor, Major Philip-Williams 
Ramsay, of 47th foot. 

At Mysore, Capt. Kennan, of Madras 
Art. son of Col. K. of Weston-super-Mare. 

On his passage from Corfu to England, 

d18, the Hon. Alex. Hope, of the 7th 
uzileers, brother to the Earl of Hopetoun, 
He was the fourth son of John the late and 
fourth Earl, by Louisa-Dorothea, third dau. | 
of Sir Joha Wedderbum, sixth md Tate 
Bart. of Blackness, eo. Linli ihe : 

At New York, yf eaette one 
of the projectors lion 
2791, Eahes in thé event of success; vit 
to have been included in the supreme go- 
verament of Ireland. 
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P.274. Sir Philip Musgrave has left one 
only child, a daughter; and the title has de- 
volved on his brother, the Rev. Christopher- 
John Musgrave, now the ninth Baronet. 

Page 461. The following letter relative 
to the death of the Earl of Guilford, is dated 
Corfu, Nov. 20.—-* It is impossible to give 
you an idea of the sorrow evinced by. all 
classes of our countrymen, when the mourn- 
ful event became publicly known, and which 
immediately spread through all the other 
islands. Shortly after a grand funeral ser- 
vice was performed to his Lordship’s memory 
by order of the Government in the spacious 
ee of the Lady of the Grotto. It was 
attended by all the professors and students of 
the university, as well as bythe whole of the 
civil authorities, all of whom were in deep 
mourning, and the ehurch was thronged by 
an immense crowd of people. Aiter the ser- 
vice the Professor Theologos pronounced 
from the pulpit a most eloquent and affect- 
ing funeral oration, in which he pourtrayed, 
in the most lively colours, the well-known 
virtues of the lamented nobleman, and the 
irreparable loss which literature, Greece, 
and indeed humanity in general, had sus- 
tained. After the ceremony, they all re- 
turned in solemn procession to the univer~ 


and Bill of Mortality. 


sity, where your worthy friend, Professor 
Carandinos, delivered a funeral lament, 
which drew tears from every eye. The 
learned gentleman painted in affecting co- 
jours. the loss sustained by the University 
of which the illustrious deceased was the 
founder, patron, and father. Indeed these 
religious impressions of reverence and re- 
spect were not confined to this place. Even 
in the village churches, as I had occasion to 
witness, the clergy paid the same tribute to 
his memory. 

“« The system of the University remains 
unaltered, and the Government has appointed 
Professor Carandinos as provisionary Epho- 
ros, in the place of his Lordship; at the 
same time sanctioning, by a decree, the sa- 
laries of Dr. ‘I urlinos and Mr. Sachilarapulo 
and others, which up to the time were fur- 
nished from the private purse’ of that gene- 
rous and munificent nobleman, who was one 
of those phenomena in the mural world whom 
our forefathers would have deified. 

‘* We are very anxious to learn who is to 
be the successor of Lord Guilford in the 
Chancellorship of the University. It will 
gratify you to hear, that a public monu- 
ment is even now projecting tu the memory 
of our patron.” 
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A GENERAL BILL OF ALL THE CHRISTENINGS AND BURIALS, 
FROM DECEMBER 13, 1826, TO DECEMBER 12, 1827. 


. Males - 15,205 In all 
Christoned 5 Females 14,720 t 29,925 
Whereof have died, 5 and 10 850 

under 2 years 6580 10 and 20 862 
Between 2 and 20 and 30) =—-:1565 
5 years 1875 | 30 and 40 1881 


Males tenn | In all 
‘emales 10,996 22,292 
80 and 90 666 
90 and 100 = 74 
LOD esendecd esse 'h 
101...1...102....4. 1 


Buried - ; 


40 and 50 2134 
50 and 60 2128 
60 and 70 2044 
70 and 80 1680 


Increased in the Burials reported this year 1534 ;—arising principally from two years 
j Vienh 























being included in the return from St. I Shor 

DISEASES, Gout - - - - - 40|Thrushh - =~ - = 72 
Abscess - - + - 84|Hemorrhage - - - 51/Tumour = - -'- 21 
Age, and Debility - 1724} Hernia - - + = 46)Venereal - - - - 4 
—e - - - = 417 Hooping Cough - - 767|)Worms - -°- - 2 
sthma - - - - 9955 drophobia -- 1 : -31.911 
Bedridden - - - - 2 a iegtnation - + = 2356 eacdeing. 3M 

a ae i 8 emeennettint ieee 136 CASUALTIES. 

Jamcer - = - - = 115) Insanit - - = = 273 4 : - 2 
Childbed - - - - 270 | Jaundice A 0 + Ql o ie: cose 
Consumption - - - 5372|Jawlocked - - - 3 | Dreendd '<. “6 76. @ 1058 
Contraction of the Heart 1| Measles - - - - 525 /BPxcessive Drinking - 5 
Convulsions - - - 2645| Miscarriage - - - 2 | Executed 19— S ed 6 
Cow Pox ‘- - - - 1| Mortification - - - 345)! Found Dead , - Wy 
Croup - - - - = 124| Ossification of the Heart 9 | Frastend <° <1 n0 1 
Diabetes - - - - 8) Palpitationof the Heart 18|Prichted - - - - 1 
vere -- ba} Bebey 2-2 - + = 84 Pants « ae ah ated 1 

psy - - - = 1076|PRamlytio + - + - 197/K; 

Dropsy on the Brain - 763 Plearay *--.s > 24 ee 106 
Dropsy on the Chest - 65|Rbeumatism - - - 38 Killed by Fighting - 3 
Dysentery - - - - 18 coe °° 997 Ot Bbeeieted cue > 83008 
Enlargement of the Heart 17/| S R “rgPostit Ol Pits oe Se wo 8 
Epilepsy V0 \ 638 29 Sore Throat, or Quinsey 16 Scalded paars.guere.- 7 
Exuptive Diseases - 24|/Spasm+,- - - - 55 iStawed- « - - - 6 
ipelas. -- - + .20/Stillbom + - - -. 986 Strangled - - - - 2 
Fever - - =~ = = 755|Stome -.> - - - 23 |} Suffoeated - - - - 4 
Fever, (Typhus) - - . 92/ Sto intheStomach 22/| Guides - - - - 44 
Fever,Intermittent orAgue11| St. Vitus’s Dance - 1 — 
Fistula- - - - - 4|Suddenly - - - ~ 107 Total of Casualties - 381 


Flux - - - = - Wl 





Teething - - - - 503 
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INDEX 
- To Essays, Dissertations, and Hisrorrcau Passaces. 





** The principal Memoirs in the ObiTUARY are distinctly entered in 
: the “‘ Index to the Essays." 





Abel, Dr. C. memoir of 644 

Abercromby, Gen. Sir R. memoirs of 559 

Abo, destructive fire in 358 

Abury, measurement of the temple 153 

Accidents; among a congregation of 
Ranters 80. explosion of fire-works 
362, 554. by the blowing up of a 
powder-mill 362. by ashipwreck 380 

‘Adam, legend respecting 521 

Afghan Tribes, defeat of 360 

Africa, intellig. from 77, 169, 263, 552 

Agincourt, Battle of 47 

Aldgrman, lines on 213 

Algiers, blockaded by the French 169, 
263. action with French squadron 552 

America, North, intelligence from 78, 
263, 360, 635. canals in 263. Pre- 
sident’s message 635 

America, South, intelligence from 264, 
860 

Ancient Poets, beauties of 33 

Animal Kingdom, on the growth in 596 

Anne, Queen, medals of 386 

Annesley Baronetcy, precedence of 194 

Annuals, Literary, noticed 328, 487 

Antiquarian Museum at Edinburgh 355 

Antiquaries, Society of, proceedings 446 

Antique, Grecian, touud in Egypt 259 

Antiquities, British, found at Winford 
Eagle 99 

Apothecaries’ Hall, new regulations 362 

Arkite Worship, notices of 311 

Arms, Royal, improper blazoning of 320 

Arrest, new law of 78 

Arundel House, Highgate, site of ? 104 

Ashby de la Zouch, analysis of the wa- 
ters of 98 

Asia, intelligence from 77, 260 

Astley’s Amphitheatre, remarks on 531 

Athens, antiquities of 606 

Atmospheric moisture, absorption of 65 

Augury, observations on 334 

Aurora Boreulis, appearance of 354 

Authors, of Grub-street 331 

Autographs, sales of 258 

Avelury and Silbury, Wilts, illustrations 
and origin of 23, 291, 406 

Bacon, Lord, anecdote 104. letter of t. 

Batioi College, Oxford, architectural im- 
provements in 398 

Bangor, Viscount, memoir of 463 


Baronets of Ireland, precedeney 194. 
not admitted by Ulster King 590 

Barons, ancient, ignorance of 57 

Barrows found in Guernsey 547 

Bath, ancient name of 482 

Bathurst, Capt. W. memoir of 563 

Bathwick, new bridge at opened 362 

Battle Bridge, Surrey, traditions of 413 

Beattie, poetry of 116 

Bedford, Adm. memuir of 465 

Belfour, Rev. H. J. death and charac- 
ter 570 

Bell, Capt. G. A. memoir of 563 

Benefices, question respecting incum- 
brances on 553 

Bible Society, reports of 265, 301 

Bibliotheca Parriana, remarks on 195 

Bill, R. memoir of 466 

Blackstone Family, pedigree of 224. 
remarks on 400 

Blake, W- memoir of 377 

Bledlow Hiils, ancient cross cut in the 
chalk of 79 

Blucher, statue of erected at Breslaw 169 

Boaden, Mr. library of sold 630 

Boccacio, MS. of discovered 64 

Bolivar, description of 421 

Bolting, definition of 290 

Bordesley Church, Birmingham, de- 
scribed 201 

Borough Hill, co. Northampton, camp 
at 209 

Boundaries, nature of among the an- 
cients 291 

Box, Antique, described 501. 
explained 592 

Boy Bishop, pageant of 198 

Brandon, Rich. executioner of Charles I. 
158. anecdotes of 159 

Bray, Sir Reginald, biographical no- 
tices of 304 

Brazils, insurrection in 78 

Brian, Lady, created a Baroness? 200 

Bridge, building across the Dee 265 

Brisbane, Sir J. memoir of 83 

Bristol Institution, account of 430 

British Gentry, wobility of 245 

British Museum, new acquisitions to 165 

Brunswick, Dukes of, statement respect 
ing 633. correspondence with George 
IV. 634 

Buckeridge, Archd. memoir of 379 


objects 





Bank: of England, resolution to di 
at 4 per cent. 79 
Bankers, co-operation of 361 
Banwell Church, rood-loft in 114 
Baratty, Chas. memoir of 373 
Gent. Mac. Sappl. XCVII. Part Ff. 


K 


Puckland, Surrey, legend connected with 
* 485 - 

Bult-fights of Spain and Portugal 109 

Buonaparte, Napoleon, query respecting 

his pedigree 194. biographical notices 
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of 34, 137, 238, 827. abdication of 
327. character of 829 r 

Buonaparte, Louis, abdication of 241 

Burford Church, monuments in 306 

Burghersh Barony, descent of 482 

Burke, Right Hon. E. correspondence of 

323. talents of 494, 500 

Burlington House, London, architecture 
of 250 

Burning Cliff, at Holworth, 171, 636 

Burns, genius of 119 

Burrell, Gen. wemoir of 640 

Burstead, Little, Essex, account of 105 

Byrthrice, will of 497 

Calais, descriptive notices of 55 

Calvinism, remarks on 514 

Cambridge, Observatory at 319 

Cambridge University, architectural im- 
provements in 316. prize essay 446. 
gold and silver coin found on the site 
of Corpus Christi College 457 

Camps of the early Britons 210 

Camulodunum, on the site of the ancient 
colony of 623 

Canal, from Portsmouth to London in- 
tended 170. from Dublin to Galway 
suggested 552 

Canals, number of in America 263 

Canning, Right Hon. George, memoir of 
174. funeral of 179, monument pro- 
posed ty 362 

Cape Coast Castle, intelligence from 77 

Capon, W. memoir of 373 

Carey, Bp. talents of 304 

Carns, explanation of 349 

Carthew, Admiral, memoir of 371 

Catalonia, insurrection in 262, 358 

Catherwood, Mrs. E. memvir of 187 

Catholic Claims, disquisition on 584 

Celtic Druids, remarks on 152, 347 

Chalk and Limestone, absorption of at- 
mospheric moisture by 65 

Chapman, Rev. C. J. monument to 286 

Charles I. executioner of 158 

Charles Il. state of the A7ts in the reign 
of 69. curious print of him and his 
family 222 

Charlotte, Queen, character of 333 

Charter Schools, Ireland, defence of 120 

Chatterton’s “ Revenge,” 355, [see vol. 
xcv. i. 99.) 

China, insurrection in 77. chronological 
notices of 309. descent from Noah, 76. 
on the antiquity of 505 

Christian Knowledge, Society for promot- 
ing, utility of 143 

Christmas Festivities, in Holmsdale 483 

Christ's Hospital, ancient hall’ of demo- 
lished 266 

Chronology, of the Median Empire) 22h. 
of China, and other ancient nations 
309, 505. observations on 520. 

Chryselephantine Sculpture, histerie no- 
tices of 607 ; 3 

Church of England, spirit of 144. liturgy 
of 586 ' 





Churches, New, seventh Report. for the 
building of 7@. erected at Bordesley, 
201, at Coseley, co. Staff. 362: at 
Doncaster ib, St. Mary-le-bone, 9, 10. 
Somers-town 393. St. Pancras 395. at 
Ripon 456. St. Mary’s, Haggerston 577. 
Roman Catholic Chapel, Moorfields 580 

Churches and Chapels, association for en- 
larging and building 361 

Grcuits, Summer 80 

Clare, on the poetry of 119 

Clarence, Duke, visit to Plymouth 80 

Clergy, taxes formerly levied on 540, 542 

Clinton, Rev. C. F. memoir of 570 

Clouds, increase of cold above 507 

Coinage, of Great Britain 3. remarks on 
215. amount of in 1827, 457 

Coining, infringement of the royal pre- 
rogative in 414 

Coins, symbols on 3. of Edw. I. and II. 
discovered 69. of the early English 
annals 125, 409.. Anglo-Gallic 411. of 
the early French kings discovered 448 

Colchester Castle, remarks on 628 . 

Colepeper, Col. biographical notices of 296 

Collins, E. memoir of 370 

Colloquium speciale, explained 609 

Committals, for crime, increase of, 170 

Communion, on the celebratien of 587 

Conscription, law of in Frauce 142, 

Constable, Arch. memoir of 277, 

Convention, National, anecdotes of 37 

Cook, Capt. monument tv 50) 

Coote Family, genealogy of 112,.194. 

Cork, old Custem-house of 264 

Corn, alterations for regulating the ave- 
rages of 78 

Corn Laws, review of 583 

Corpus Christi, festival of at Lisbon 12 

Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, archi- 
tectural improvements in 317 

Coseley, co, Staff. new chapel at 362 

Courtenay, Lord, baronetey of 194 

Covent-garden Theatre, histarical _ ne- 
tices of 529. architecture of 530 

Cowley, on the poetry of 1)7 

Cowper, pvuetic talent of 117, 118 

Creation, remarks on the 391 

Crewe Family, notices of 209 

Criminal Laws, improvement in the 509 

Crofton, Sir M. genealogy of 591 

Cromilechs in Guernsey 547 

Custom House, London, architecture 136 

Customs, alierations in the collection 554 

Cycles, ancient, account of 152 

Daniel's “ History of Engiand,” notices 
of 209 : 

Danton, character of 36 

Darent Church, Kent, description 497- 
font at 498 ‘ 

Daxbeny, Archd. memoir of 274 

Davys, M. J. notice of 392 ile 

Deluge, historic notices connected with 
the 310; 506 sass 

Devil's Ditch, near Newmarket, antiquit 
taes discuvered in 265. pak 
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Devizes, various appellations of 27 

Dickson; Adni. Sir A. C. memoir of 1281 

Dilwyn Church, monument in 307 

Dioveses, boundaries of 456 

Dissent, remarks on 326 

Dock, first stotie of }aid at Hull 553 

Dedd, Geo. memoir of 468 

Doddridge; Phitip, \etters of wanted 290 

Doncaster, new church at 362 

Dow, Col. Alexander, notice of 128 

Drama, French and English, compared 
214. historical notices of 529 

Druids, ow the superstition of 23. -tem- 
ples of 24, 152, 347 

Drury Lane Theatre, historic notices of 
530. architecture of 531 

Dublin University, prize Essay 63 

Duelling, law against, in France 75 

Dugdate, Sir W. biographical notices of 
49, 155 

Earth, on the different theories of 107 

Ebrington, tess, death of 282 

Ecclesiastical Law, evil of 508 

Eddystone Light House, \ead swallowed 
at the fire of 416, 512 

Edgeworth, Sir E. genealogy of 590 

Edinburgh, antiquarian musenm at 355 

Education, evils of; abroad 223. advan- 
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Sleeper Stimulus Cunscientie 216. 

xu. Earl of Surrey. Sir J, Hari n 

Mr.3, Davys 392° a 

Fonthill, manufactory in the grounds 362 

Ford, John, biographical notices of 103 

Foscolo, Uge, memoir of 566 

Fosse-road, Wilts, illustrations of 26 

Fossils; found in Kent 69,\ near Scarbo- 
rough 449. of immense size in Obio,id. 

France, intelligence frow 75; 168, 262, 
452, 551, 633. public libraries in.25a, 
shipping of 262. new peers 452... elec- 
tions i. 551 

Fuller, the painter, remarks.on 254 

Furlong, Thos. memoir of 471 

Futtehpur Sikri, in India, description 7 

Gabriel, Angel, fresco painting of 401 . 

Gambling Houses, \egalized in France 168 

Game Laws, evils of 511 

Games, among the ancients 292 

Gas, vacuum produced by 66 

Gentry, nobility of British 245 

Geography, society of 629 

George IV. on the commencement of his 
reign 334. correspondence with the 
Dukes of Brunswick 634 

Germany, intell, from 168, 263, 633 

Giffard, Sir D. genealogy of 591 








tages of generatly 538. ‘ to be 
panied by religion 623 
Edward I, historic notices of 417, 418 
» FE. cradle of 290 
Edwards, Dr. R: memoir of 471 
Eichhorn, J. G. memoir of 569 
Elizabeth, Qu. character of 157. anec- 
dotes'235. literary era of 314,403. Will 
made in the reign of 315 
Ellerton Priory, stone coffins found 593 
Emigration to America 360 
Pncyclopedia Britannica, literary no- 
tices of 64 
English History, letters on 54, 156, 332 
English Language, progress of abroad213 
English House, architecture of 531 
Engravers, right of, to impressions 363 
Ennismore, Vise. memoir of 366 
Epicurean, tale of 147 
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» Sir H. memoir of 367 

Glasgow University, Lord Rector of 446 
Goldfinch, W. J. death of 564 
Goodenough, Bp. memoir of 366 

Gordon, Duke of, memoir of 271 

Gothic Architecture, distinguisbing fea- 


tures of 17. notices of 58. era of 589 
Gray, on the poetry of 117 
Greece. See Turkey. 
Greek Piracies, proclamation for sup- 
pressing 551 


Grimaldi, and Co. robbery of 554 

Groombridge, John, memoir of 280 

Groves, ancieatly dedicated to worship 
349 

Grub-street, poor Authors of 331 

Guernsey, antiquities in 547 

Guildford, Earl of, memvir 461. 
gium on 648 

Gunpowder Plot, confessed by Papists 592 
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Episcopal Church, in Scotland, i 
553 
Eyitaphs, remarks on 213 
Eunuchus of Terence, epilogue to 71 
Exchange, Royal, arebitecture of 531 
Exeter, arms of the borough 194 
Exeter Cathedral, present state of 300 
Fairs, among the ‘ancients 292 
icism, mischiefs of 536 
Fees of medical men 534 
Ferdinand V1. progress to Catalonia 358 
Fifteenths, ancient tax of 539 } 
Fires, in Jassy 169. at Sheerness ‘74. at 
Dupelin castle co. Perth 266. Tatacre-\ 
hall, co. Flint i, im Abo 358 nt} 
Fire Towers, observations on 349 
Fireworks, explosion of 362, 554. 
Fitzroy, Lieut; G. W. H. wemoir of 563: 
Fly Leaves, xxxviit. Sir J. Harington 





Haggerston Church, description of 577 

Hamilton, Lord A. memoir of 462 

Hammersmith Suspension Bridge, de- 
scription of 267 

Hampden, the patriot, notices of 386 

Hardware Manufactures, total produce 
of 361 

Harington, Sir J. biographical notices 
of 128, 392 

Hastings, Marg. of vote of 20,000/. to, , 
by E. 1. Company 574 

Hawker; Rev: Dr. memoir of 87 

Hayden, Rev. J, vindication of 252 

Haygarth, Dr. J. memvir of 305 

W. library of suld 630 

Haymarket Theatre, architecture of 531 

Henfrey, 2. memoir of 469 

Hindoo Widows, on the cremation of 2i 
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Hobart, Str J. queries respecting 386 
Hobbes, T. leiter of 2 
Hoblyn, Rev. R. memoir of 182 
Hogarth, professional character of 615. 
works of sold 629 
Holloway, Thos. memoir of 183 
Holmsdale, Surrey, sketches in 293, 412, 
483. Christmas festivities in ib. 
Holy Land, directions for Pilgrims to 15 
Holworth Burning Cliff, description of 
171, 636 
Horace, versification of 345 
Horseman's Place, Kent, acc. of 499 
Horton Kirby, Kent, remains at 499 
Huil, early historic notices of 321. im- 
ports and exports in the 15th century 
322 ‘ 
Hutton, Gen. memoir of 561 
Idioms, obsolete, on the revival of 204 
Innocent’s Day, service for 198 
Ireland, charter schools of defended 
320. shipwreck in 21]. antiquarian 
researches in 335, 548 
Italy, storms in 76 
Jacolins, of France, notices of 38 
Jamaica, refractory spirit of the House 
of Assembly 78,170 
James I. anecdote of 230 
Jassy, nearly destroyed by fire 169 
Java, insurrection in 77 
Jenkinson Family, arms of 92 
Jesuits, works of burnt at Paris 223 
Jorgenson, J. biographical notices of 518 
4¢ Joy of Grief,” origin of the phrase 604 
Junius’s Letters, inquiry respecting 223 
Kearney, Col. H. J. death of 283 
Kemp Pedigree, remarks on 482 
Kiesewetter, C. G. memoir of 472 
Kistvaens, observations on 349 
Knox, Dr. merits of 202 
Land- Marks. among the ancients 291 
Lansdown, Bath, tower erected on 171 
Larive, M. memoir of 89 
Laurence, Dr, F. correspondence with 
Burke 323 
Law, Dr. J. character of 286 
Lee, Rev. Sir G. memoir of 464 
Jemot, M, memoir of 472 
Leslie, J. M. memoir of 470 
Libraries, number of in France 258. 
sales of 630 
Lightburne, Gen. memoir of 562 
Lindley Family, military descent of 598 
Linnean Society, proceedings of 445 
Lisbon, festival of Corpus Christi at 12 
Literary Annuals, critique on 388, 487 
Literary Pleasures, speculations on 28, 
115, 312, 402, 492, 600 
Literary Taste,improvements in 386,487 
Jaterature. See Royal Society of. 
Little Burstead, Essex, account of 105 
Littleton, Roman Villa discovered at 113 
Liverpool, Countess of, memoir 461 
Liangolien, notices of 425 
edi, battle of 41 
London, public buildings of 134, 247, 
337, 529. improvem. in suggested 298 
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London Bridge; antiquities found in ex. 
cavating 69. chronicles of 225, key- 
stone laid of the one erecting 266 

London Institution, library and theatre 
opened 546 

London University, Professors of elected 
65, 446. regulations of 164. Professor 
Soemmering’s Anatomical Museum 
procured for 354. probable advan- 
tages of 594 ‘ 

Londonderry, commemorative pillars 
erected at 354 

Lord Mayor of London, pageant of 457 

Louis XVI. execution of 37 

Lunatics, hospital for at Berlin 168 

Lyons, Lieut.-Col. will of 276 

Lyonshall Castile, co. Hereford, historic 
notices of 308 

Macartney, G. Earl, letter of 199 

Machault, musical MS. of discovered 64 

Mackinnon, W. A.on absorption of at- 
mospherie moisture by chalk 65 

Mackhonochie, Col. memoir of 372 

Macnaghten Family, account of 495 

Madeira, visitto 427 

Magdalen College, Oxford, architectural 
improvements in 399 

Magnetic Pole, remarks on 389 

Maguire, Rev. Mr. action against 552 

Mail, Coat of, found in N. America 355 

Maimonides, Rabbi, biog. notices of 431 

Manor. Shore, York, antiquities fuund in. 
excavating 171, 355, 457 

Manufactures, improving state 171, 361 

Manuscripts, sale of 258 

Markets, prices of 94, 190, 286, 382, 

78, 574 


Marriages, on prohibited degrees of 208, 


~ 319, 386, 494, 495 

Marshall's Charity, particulars of ? 386 

— Queen of Scots, ow the execution 
of 156 

Mason, Edw, ancestors of? 98 

Mayne, Simon, notices of 98 

Median Empire, chronology of 221 

Medico- Botanical Society, meeting of 354 

Mercury, ancient statue of found in 
France 166 

Mermaids seen in Cornwall 80 

Merstham, Surrey, notices vf 414 

Meteorological Diary 96, 192, 288, 384, 
480, 576 

Methodism, doctrines of 523 

Metropolis. See London. 

Michaeli, Pietro, memoir of 564 

Millar, Dr. J. memoir of 276 

Minerva, eryse‘ephantine statue of 607 

Ministers of State, list of 266 

Monasteries, situation of 486 

Montagu, Lord F. memoir of 462 

Montaigne, on the poetry of 118 

Monuments, absurd personifieations on 
1350004 

Moorfields Chapel, description of 580 

More, Thomas, Expositio.te-Morte? 2 

Mortality, Bill of 94,-190, 286, $82, 478; - 

574, 648 























Morten, Eari of, memoir 272 . 

Moscow, battle of 243 

Moseley, W. M. memoir of 367 

Moses, on the laws of 431 

Murder, acquittal of W. Sheen for79. in 
the province of Guadalaxara 76. of 

- Mrs, Jeffs 646 

Murrey, Gen. Sir J. memoir of 560 

Musgrave, Sir P. C. memoir of 274, 648 

National Debt, remarks on 324 

Navarino, combined squadrons of Eng- 
land, France and Russia, before the 
harbour of 360. naval action in the 
bay of 453. memoirs of the British 
officers slain at 563 

Negatives, Double, on the use of 123, 205 

Netherlands, universities of 353. open- 

. ing of the States-General 358 

Netherton Chapel, stone laid 553 

Newall, Col. memoir of 372 

Newburgh, Earl, memoir 558 

Noah, ancient nations derived from 309, 
507 

Noble, Col. memoir of 643 

, Rev. M. memoir of 278 

Nonesuch Hozse, on old London Bridge 

. 226 

North Pole, expedition to 351, 352 

North West Expedition, overiand, ac- 
count of 66 

NorthWest Magnetic Pole,remarks on 389 

Norwich Cathedral, visit to 589 

Oakes, Gen. Sir H. memoir of 560 

Orde, Mr. collection of portraits sold 631 

Original Sin, doctrine of 524 

Ottoman Power, on the destruction of 101 

Ouse, alluvial remains found in 456 

Overbury, Sir Thos. anecdotes of 230 

Owen, W. notice of 98 

Oxford University; defence of 5. 
- teetural Improvements in 398. 
essays 544 

Padstow Church, Cornwall, account of 
17. inscriptions in 18 

Painting, anecdotes of 254, t. Geo. 1. 614 

Pamphiet Duty, information for violat- 
ing the 79 

Papal Power, on the destruction of 101 

Parliament, prorogation of 75. questions 
to be brought before 582 

Parliamentary Writs, historic notices of 
417, 609 

Parr, Dr. \iterary notices of 195. library 
of 436, 591 

Parthenon of Athens 607 

Peers, precedence of the grandchildren 
of 386. without issue 391 

Peg-tankards, description of 489. 
of 490 

Pekin, Russian mission at 359 

Pembroke, Earl of, memoir of 557 

Persia, war with Russia 359, 551, 633 

Peter House, Cambridge, architectural 
improvements in 319 

Peterborough Cathedral, observations on 

487 
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Picture Books, ancient tutn-up 207° 

Pilgrims to the Holy Land, directions 
for 15 

Pipe Roll, 5 Stephen, pablication of de- 
sirable 482 

Planta, J, memoir of 564: 

Plas Newydd, description of 425 

Plates,antique, called roundels, described 
501, 592 

Pledge of Friendship, critique on asa 

Pleggs, definition of 290 

Plumptre, John, memoir of 466 

Poets, Ancient, beauties of 126 

Pointed Arch, origin of 58 

Polar Expedition, account of 351, 352 ° 

Political Features of the times 581 

Pompeii, discoveries in 70 

Portraits, sale of 631 

Portsmouth, canal from, to London 170 

Portugal, bull fights of 110. intelligence. 
from 168, 263, 358, 551, 633 

Post, journeying by in former times 155. 

Powder Mili, explosion of at Twicken-, 
171. at Dartford 362 

Poyntz, Sir J. notices of 2 ; 

Prayer Book, in the Tower, queries re- 
specting 2 q 

Predestination defined 513 

Price, Major, memvir of 189 

Princethorpe, co. Warwick, Roman an- 
tiquities found at 599 

Printers’ Pension Society, formation of 
362, 554 

Prison Discipline, 7th report for the i im- 
provement of 509 

Proctor, Sir T. B. memoir of 274 

Puisaye, Count de, memoir of 639 

Quarendon Chapel, Bucks, dilapidated, 
state of 290 , 

Rain Gauge, newly invented 546 

Raleigh, Sir W. “ Pilgrimage” of, &c.. 
591. extract from his History of the 
World 391 

Ranters, accident in a congregation of 20. 

Reigate, Surrey, historic notices of 295, 
412 

Religions, various denominations in Eo-. 
rope 165 

Religious Societies, last year’s incomes 
of 164 

Richard III. “ crown in a thorn-bush’* 
noticed 209, 592 

Richmond, Rev, Legh, death of 87 

Ripon Church, completion of 456 

Robespierre, character of 36 

Rochester Cathedral, architectural im-. 
provements in 400 

Rock Idols, notice of 349 

Rocking Stones, explanation of 349 

Roman Antiquities found at Princethotpe | 
599 

Roman Villa discovered at Littleton.113 | 

Roundels, described 501, 592 

Royal Society, proceedings of 446... 

Royal Society of Léstetinn, poeceaings 
of 446 








Russell, Mr: death and clraracter of 90 

Russia, wilitary of 14); intelligence from 
359, 551. mission of.at Pekin 359. 
war with Persia 359; 551. peace with 
Persia 633 

Rycroft; Sir N. memoir of 464 

Sabean Worship, notices of 432 

Sacrament, &c. questions relative to 416 

Sacrament, on the observance of the 587 

Safety Reds to prevént boats upsetting 
165 


St. Austie; Cornwall, phenomena at 637 
St. Bride's Church, Fleet-street, archi- 
tecture of 337 
St: Catherine's Dock, imandation of 457 
St. David's College, chapel of conse~ 
crated 265 
St. George and the Dragon, freseo paint- 
‘ ihg of 401 | 
St. James's Church, Westminster, archi- 
tecture of 339 
St. James's Park, improvements in 297 
St. John's College, Cambridge, architec- 
tural improvements in 318 
St. Marttn’s Church, London, architec- 
- ture of 136 
St. Mary’s Church, Oxford, architec- 
tural improvements in 398 
St. Mary-le-bone, new Churches in 9, 10, 
389, 392. gift to the church of 98 
St. Mary Wooinoth Church, London, de- 
scribed 249 
St. Pancras Church, architecture of 338, 
395 
St. Patrick, notices of 336 
St. Paul's, Covent-garden, architecture 
of 250 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, architecture of 134 
St. Peter-en-les-Willows, co. York, an- 
cient church of, found 548 
St. Philip’s Chapel, Regent-street, ar- 
ehitecture of 250 
St. Pierre, writings of 119 
St. Stephen's Church, London, architec- 
. ture of 136 
Saints’ Days, on the observance of 587 
Salisbury Cathedral, choral service at 
197, 320. service for Innocents’ Day 
198. present state of 301. school of 


320 
, Signor, memoir of 472 
Saragossa, defence of 239 
Saxon Chronicle, notice of 486 — 
Scotch, inferiority of in literature 528, 
595 
ean iscopal church in 553 


: origin and re a of iis’ 
. Tateshall Pedigree, remarks on 194, 482° 


439 
Scriptures, translations of 303 | 


Sepulchre, Roman, discovered at Chav" 
259 
4 prices of 95, 191, 27,'983;'479, ; 


ow 


575 
Sheerness, fire at 171. improvements m' 
361 
Shenstone, poem and inscription by 34 
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Sheridan, Gen. Sir W. genealogy of 590 
Ship Money, om the levying of 158 
Shiproreckin Ireland 211 
Silbury. See 
Simpson's Place, Keut, pideone appear- 
ance of 525 
Skeletons found near Castleford 456 
Slave Trade, continuation of 170 
Smith, B. memoir of 644 
Smith, Joseph, inquiries respecting 290 
Soane, John, house and galleries of de- 
scribed 130 
Somers town Chapel, description of 393 
South America, travels ivr 421 
Sovereign Coin, remarks on 504 
Spain, intelligence from 75, 168, 262, 
358, 453, 551, 633. bull-fights of 110 
Spencer, genius ‘of 403 
Spode, Josiah, memoir of 470 
Stafford Family, of Totvenhoe 2 
Stage Coaches, journeying by in former 
times 156 
Steam Carriages, introduction of 456.- 
one invented by Gurney ‘546 
Steam Navigation Company, affairs of 
362 
Sterne, on the literary merits of 602 |. 
Stevens, Capt. C. J. memoir of 563 
Stewart, Alex. anecdotes of 441 
Stimulus Consecientie 216 
Stocks, prices of 96, 192, 288,-384, 460, 
576 
Stockton and Darlington Railway, ne- 
tices of 171 
Stone Circles, classification of 154, ob- 
servations on 348, 349 
Stone Coffins found at Bierten Priory 
593 
Stonehenge, illustrations of 24: dimen- 
sions of 153 
~ Stones, extraordinary shower of 78 
Storms in Italy 76 
Stotfold, Bedfordshire, account of 401 
Stradbrooke, Earl, memoir of 180 
Strangford Family, genealogical notices 
of 296 
Stratford Church, monuments in 307 
Summer Circuits 80 
Surnames, Welsh, peculiarity of 16 
Surrey, sketches in 293, 412, 483 
» Earl of, notice of 392 
Sweden, intelligence from 358 
Switzerland, opening of the Diet 76 
Tabley, Lord de, memoir of 273 
Taliocotius, anecdotes of 534 





Tauris takén by the Russians $51 
Tazes, ancient modes of ing 540° 
Ge it Rev. R. convicted of biaspliemy 


Temple Church, architecture of 338 
Terence, epilogue to the Eunuchus of 71 
Theatres of London, historical notices 
and architecture of 529, 530, 531. . 




















Theatrical Register 363, 458, 554 

Theocritus, Idyll 1. translated 33 

Throckmorton Family, notices of 603 

Tide, extraordinary rising of 457 

Toads found alive.at great depth 546 

Tombs, Ancient, found in France 165. in 
Italy #6. at Chaddleworth 448 

Tottenham-court-road Chapel sold 267 

Trafalgar, battle of noticed 140 

Traquair, Eari of, memoir 558 

Tread-milis, benefit of 511 

Trelawny, Bishop, song respecting 409 

Trevelyan, Archd. memoir of 379, 565 

Troliope, Rev. Dr. memoir of 85 

Tumuli, observations on 349 

Turkey, intelligence from 75, 169, 263, 
359, 453, 551. treaty between England, 
France and Russia 77. remonstrance 
of the Porte against European inter- 
ference in the affairs of Greece 169, 
attempted negociations respecting 
Greece 263, 260, 551 

Tyrolese, bravery of against Napoleon 
£40 


Universities, English, defence of 5, 527, 
596. improved state of 203. on the stu- 
dies of 429 

Universities of Scotland, inferiority of 
528, 595 

Upper Clapton Chapel consecrated 458 

Vacuum produced by gas 66 

Vanilore, Sir P. monument to 212 

Vashon, Adm. memoir of 465 

Vegetable Kingdom, economy of 435, 596 

Ventry, Lord, memoir of 558 

Vesey, Capt. memoir of 466 

Vilta @ Este, description of 233 

Virgil's Tempest translated 126 

Volta, 4. memoir of 88 

Voltaire, character of 333 

Wadsworth's ‘“* European Mercury,” no- 
tice of 98 

Walton, Geo. inscription on 105 

Wansdyke. See Avebury 

Wansey, H. memvir of 373 
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Wer, preparations for temp. Edw. {, 
417. modes of levying taxes for 540 

Warburton, notices of 500 

Weare, bed of, deseribed 151 

Warwick Bank Notes, robbery of 554‘: 

Waterhouse, Rev, J. memoir ef 279 

Waverley Noveis, origin and materials of 
439 

Wellington, Duke, character of 239 

Wellwood, Sir H. M. mewoir of 463 

Weish Surnames, peculiarity of 16 

Weobley, co. Hereford, :monuments ik 
- church of 307. historical notices of 


ib. 

West Indies, intelligence from 170 

Weston U: Hall, destruction of 
603 

Whimsical Works noticed 534 

Whitaker, Mr. notices of 499 

Whiteleaf Cross, Bucks, description of 19 

Whitgar, the Saxon Prince, genealogy 
of 482 

Wife's Sister, on marriage with 203, 
319, 386, 494, 495 

Will, made in the reign of Elizabeth 315 

Williams, E. memoir of 89 

Wiison's “* Cadir Idris,"' &c. wanted 194 

Winchester Cuthedral, repaira of bil, 
194, 411, 590 

Winford Eagle, Dorset, British Antiqui- 
ties at 99 

Wingfield, Dr. John, portrait 98 

Winn, Hon. Geo. memoir of 559 

Woodgate Family of Somerhill 200 

Worcester College, Oxford, architectural 
improvements in 398 

Yates, J. collection of Hogarth’s Works 
sold 629. library sold 630 

Yorkshire Museum, various antiquities 
found in excavating for 171, 355, 457. 
foundation stone laid 457 

Yorkshire Philosophical Society, proceed- 
ings of 447 

Young, Dr. notices of 2 

Zouche Family, origin of 8, 290 
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Agincourt, Battle of 46 

American Annual Register 350 

Amulet, The 388 

Andrews, Capt. Journey in South Ame- 
rica 420 

Archeologia, vol. xxii, 56 

Athens, Antiquities of 605 

Atlas, General, 445 

- allads and Songs, ancient 618 .. 
ankrupt Law, observations on 445 
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LIST OF EMBELLISHMENTS. 


Those marked * are ViGNETTES, printed with the Letter-press. 


St. Mary’s Church, Bryanstone- 
St. Mary-le-Bow Church .......- 
Padstow Chureh, Cornwall....... 
Litule Burstead Church, Essex... 
Ground Plan of a Roman Villa at 


St. Pancras New Church, Middle- 
BOX. ce cece ce cccs cece cece cece 
Somers-town New Chapel, Middle- 
sex. eerer ee ee ee Peer ee ee ee eee 
Stotfold Church, Bedfordshire. .. 
*Representations of St. George and 


Littleton, Somerset ......+... the Dragon, and the Ange) Ga- 
*Grecian Sepulchre .......+ 4.5. Dried . .cccccce cccccpaces.cvee 
*Roman Urns. ...... esseceeecs Representations of Ancient Peg 
Bordesley Chapel, co. Warwick .. er 
Selene House, London Bridge Saxon Church at Darent, Kent... 

(two views) .....-+eeeesseeee Ancient Remains from Horton 
Ancient Camp at Borough Hill, BI nc iWon ss ce eradéecee v6 

co, Northampton ..........++ St. Mary’s Church, Haggerstone.. 
Plan of the Improvements in St. Roman Catholic Chapel, Moorfields 

James’s Park...... sseeseee es *Stone Coffins found at Ellerton 
Portrait of Dr. Haygarth........ Priory, Yorkshire ..........0+ 





Complete in Five Volumes, 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE INDEXES. 


I. The first two Volumes of GENERAL INDEXES from 1731 to 1787. By 
the Rev. S. AYSCOUGH, F.S.A. Price 2i. 12s. 6d. 


II. GENERAL INDEXES to the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, Vol. III. 
and IV. from 1787 to 1818, both inclusive. With a Prefatory Introduction, de- 
scriptive of the Rise and Progress of the Magazine; Anecdotes of the original 
Projector and his early Associates, and a Portrait of E. Cave. By J. NICHOLS, 
F.S.A. Price 34. 3s. 


III. GENERAL INDEX, Vol. V. being a complete List and Index to the 
Plates and Woodcuts from 1731 to 1818. By C. ST. BARBE, jun. Esq. F.S.A. 
With a Portrait of Rev. Samuel Ayscough. Price 10s. 6d. 


These Indexes are of the greatest utility to those who possess the whole Set of 
the most antient and best-supported Magazine. They will remove those impedi- 
ments that would have otherwise existed in discovering any particular information 
amongst so extensive a collection of Volumes. By such an auxiliary the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine forms a species of Encyclopedia, embracing almost every subject 
connected with History, Literature, and Science. Vols. I. II. III. and IV. are 
divided into Seven distinct Portions, according to the principal divisions of the 
Magazine: 

1. Essays, Original Letters, &c. &c. 5. Musical Publications. 

2. Select Poetry, antient and modern. | 6. Plates. 

3. Books Reviewed. 7. Promotions, Births, Marriages, 

4. Books announced for Publication. Obituary, &c. 


It is of such an Index that Dr. Jonnson thus emphatically speaks : 


‘¢ The utility of a GENERAL INDEX, to so Miscellaneous a Work as the GenTLE- 
man’s MaGazine, when by the Indulgence of the Public it has increased to 
Ninety-sEVEN] Volumes, 1s too evident to be questioned ; and we therefore ho} 
that we are now making some return to our Friends, however unequal, for the 
Favours which we have received ; for not to be able to find what we know to be 
in our possession, is a more vexatious circumstance than the mere want of what 
we have neglected to procure. This Index will not only assist the Forgetful, but 
direct the Inquisitive. It will enable those who read for higher purposes than 
mere Amusement, to class the many subjects which our extensive Plan has 
included, and to bring together much useful a ag, in Theology, Morality, 

Politicks, Commerce, Mathematicks, Philosophy, and Biography.’ 
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THE 


GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 





On announcing the termination of the Ninetry-sgeventa VoL_umeE, 
the Proprietors of the GentLeman’s MaGazine experience the highest 
gratification in appealing to a long series of volumes for a demonstra- 
tion of their Political and Religious principles, and their sincere 
attachment to the venerable Constitution of their Ancestors. In Poti- 
Tics they have avoided all Party-Spirit, and constantly opposed every 
species of innovation of a Revolutionary tendency. In the genuine 
spirit of Englishmen, they have embraced those objects only which 
conduced to the true Interests and Constirutionat Suprrort oF 
THEIR Country. The Student now at the Public Schools, or at 
the Universities, may therefore be confidently assured, that the cha- 
racter of the GewrLeman’s MaGazine, both in Rericious and Poti- 
TicaL Principres, is well established.—A faithful Report fur a long 
series of years will be found, of the Procseepincs in PaRLiaMENT, 
originally begun by Mr. Cave and Dr. Johnson ;—with a useful epitome 
of the London Gazettes, and an Abstract of the most material Foreign 
Occurrences, collected from the best sources-of information.—In 
the Department of the Review or Books, which forms no small 
portion of each Number, the criticisms are neither severe in condemna- 
tion, nor profuse in applause.—In these Volumes may be traced the 
origin of many a Local History—a study in which this Country now 
stands pre-eminently conspicuous ; and it was in the GenTLEMaNn’s Ma- 
Gazing that the plan of a regular Osrruary (which has been often imi- 
tated, but never equalled,) first originated. 


The most essential character of the GentLeman’s MaGazine will be 
still rigidly preserved. The Editors will continue to display the same 
ardent and unalterable attachment to the Constitution, both in Church 
and State. Their columns shall still be devoted to sound and useful 
Literature, and ever be open to fair and temperate discussion ; but they 
shall never become the vehicle of malevolent bickerings, or insidious 
attacks on individuals. They would sooner fall, than build their pros- 
perity on the ruins of private reputation. So long as they receive the 
able assistance of their learned Coadjutors, and experience the same libe- 
ral patronage from the Public, they confidently flatter themselves that 
this publication will still pre-eminently maintain its character, and long 
remain the arena where youthful and aspiring Genius may first plume 
its wings. 

With respect to the general interests of the Magazine, the Proprietors 
experience considerable pleasure in stating, that they still continue 
to receive the warmest encouragement from their Friends in par- 
ticular, and the most liberal support from the Public in general. They 
find their Literary resources daily augmenting, not only from every de- 
partment of the United Empire, but from the remotest portions of the 
Civilized World ; and they conceive it a duty to express their grateful 
acknowledgments for the kind support thus extensively given. 








Books published by J. B. Nichols, 25, Parliament Street. 


This day are published, price 5s.each, Numbers IV. and V. (containing Articles 
in alphabetical order from _Hseropo.is to Peksepotis, and embellished with 
me of Aqueducts and Bridges, and Cyclopean Masonry at Mycen# and 


rins ;) of 
minsi) FOREIGN TOPOGRAPHY ; 


Or, an Encyclopedic Account, alphabetically arranged, of the Antient Remains 
in Asia, Africa, and Europe (the United 2 excepted). 
By the Rev. T. D. FOSBROKE, M.A. F.S.A. 

This Volume is intended as a Sequel to the Encyclopedia of Antiquities, with 
which it is printed uniformly. It will include Accounts of ATHEens, Roms, Bal- 
bec, Palmyra, Pzstum, Thebes, Persepolis, Pompeii, &c. &c. about a thousand 
Articles of various consequence; in short, every Ruin, of the slightest moment, 

jor to the Age of Constantine. [t is compiled from the most costly engraved 

orks, and the best Books of Travels, Foreign and English, and will contain a 
large mass of latent, curious, and instructive information. To the Work will be 
prefixed an [nrropuction, or Catalogue Raisonné of the chief matters of Gene- 
ral Archeology, deducible from the local descriptions. An Index of the Modern 
Names (not synonymous with the ancient) of the Places described, and a List, 
hitherto unpublished in England, of the Symbols and Legends of Greek Provin- 
cial Coins, will also be given. In short, the Work will not only be a proper 
Companion to the “¢ Encyclopedia of Antiquities,” but to the Synopses of Eng- 
lish Local History. It will also be an Instructor and Guide to the Scholar and 
Traveller. ee the Review of New Books in Gent. Mag. for Oct. 1827.) 

The Work will be comprised in one Volume, 4to, and will be completed in 
Ten Monthly Numbers, of which the first Five are ready for delivery. 


ANCIENT CORNISH POEMS. 
I.—In 8vo, price 5s. 


MOUNT CALVARY ; or The History of the Passion, 
Death, and Resurrection of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Written in 
Cornish (as it may be conjectured) some Centuries past. Interpreted in the Eng- 
lish Tongue in the year 16¢2, by JOHN KEIGWIN, Gent. | 

Edited by DAVIES GILBERT, F.R.S. F.S.A. &c. 


I.—In 8vo, price 8s. 


I 
The CREATION of the WORLD to NOAH’S 
FLOOD ; written in Cornish, in the year 1611, by WILLIAM JORDAN; 
with an English Translation, by JOHN KEIGWIN. 
Edited by DAVIES GILBERT, F.RS. &e. 


In 8vo, price 8s. in boards, 
ANCIENT CHRISTMAS CAROLS, 


with the Tunes to which they were formerly Sung in the West of England. 
Together with two Ancient Ballads, a Dialogue, &c. Collected by DAVIES 
GILBERT, F.R.S. &c. Second Edition. 

«« Mr. Gilbert has taken advantage of old Time, and made safe, for some cen- 
turies at least, a record of our antient Christmas Carols ; and for this good deed 
has secured ihe gratitude of Antiquaries yet unborn. These Carols are genuine 
national curiosities.” —Lonpon Museum. 


In a few days will be published, in 8vo, embellished with five Engravings, 


The PAROCHIAL HISTORY of BREMHILL, in 


the County of Wilts; containing a particular Account, from authentic and un- 
published Documents, of the Cistercian Abbey of Stanley in that Parish; with 
Observations and Reflections on the Origin and Establishment of Parochial 
Clergy, and other circumstances of general parochial interest, including Ilustra- 
tions of the Origin and Designation of the stupendous Monumentiof Antiquity 
in the neighbourhood, Avebury, Silbury, and Wansdike. 
By the Rev. W. L. BOWLES, A.M. of Trinity College, Oxford, 
Prebendary of Sarum, and endowed Vicar of the said Parish. 
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